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lesson  in  educatiS 


I  imclieri  wart  Ltcomin^  a  hot  topic  in  Tl^jinneiola. 

In  a  state  with  an  extensive  system  of  religious 
schools  and  a  progressive  mind  toward  educa¬ 
tion,  Minnesota  was  wrestling  with  the  idea  of 
using  tax  money  for  private  school  tuition 
vouchers.  It  was  an  issue  that  had  been  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  past,  never  getting  veiy  far.  But  now, 
with  a  new  drive  for  education  reform,  the  topic 
of  school  vouchers  was  coming  to  the  forefront 
of  the  state  s  pjolitical  scene. 

pioneerpresS’”  ^ 

explored  every  angle  of  this  hody  contested 
topic.  We  looked  at  how  public  schools  would 
suffer  and  how  private  schools  might  raise 
tuition  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  plan.  We 
also  investigated  other  states  that  put  the  idea 
into  effect  and  explained  how  the  issue  was 
redefining  the  politictd  landscape.  We  took  a 


seemingly  black-and-white  issue  and  explored 
the  gray  and  the  unintended  evils  of  a  well- 
meaning  poUcy. 

As  a  result  of  this  series,  we  received  an 
avalanche  of  phone  calls  from  parents,  teachers 
and  legislatures  thanking  us  for  the  coverttge. 
And  in  a  legislative  hecunng  the  following  week, 
a  long-time  school  official  said:  “You  cannot  con¬ 
sider  yourself  Informed  on  vouchers  uidess 
you’ve  read  the  Pioneer  Press.” 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  one  of  31 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers.  All  create  journal¬ 
ism  that  digs  deeper— written  «ind  photographed 
by  people  who  push  hard.  m 

The  proof  is  in  the  result.  KNIGKFRIDDER 
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CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

5- 7  Medios  Interactivos,  Catholic  University,  Santiago, 

Chile 

9- 10  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors  Student-Regional 

Conference,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10- 12  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers 

Conference  on  Personal  Finance,  Midland  Hotel, 
Chicago 

13-15  Interactive  Publishing  ’96,  Swissotel  Zurich,  Zurich, 
Switzerland 

13- 15  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Annual  Conference, 

Royal  York  Hotel,Toronto,  Canada 

14- 16  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Classified 

Advertising  Conference,The  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 
14-16  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  1996 
Convention,  Double  Tree  Islander  Hotel,  Newport, 
R.I 

14- l6  Association  of  Opinion  Page  Editors  Annual 

Conference,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles 

15- 17  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  U.K. 

Workshop,  Hilton  National,  Warwick,  England 
17-20  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Annual 
Convention,  Boca  Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton, 
Fla. 

19-20  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association 

Latin  America  Conference,  Hotel  San  Rafael,  Punta 
del  Este,  Uruguay 

JANUARY 

12- 17  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Operations 

SuperConference,  Hilton  in  Walt  Disney  World 
Village,  Orlando,  Fla. 

23-24  North  Carolina  Press  Association  Winter  Newspaper 
Institute,  William  and  Ida  Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.C. 

MARCH 

6- 9  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors/National 

Institute  for  Computer-Assisted  Reporting  Third 
Annual  National  Computer-Assisted  Reporting 
Conference,  Renaissance  Nashville  Hotel,  Nashville, 
Term. 

13- 16  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 

Executives  Winter  Meeting,  Sheraton  Colony  Square, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

APRIL 

8-11  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Armual 
Convention,  J.W  Marroitt,  Washington,  D.C. 

27-30  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Armual 

Convention,  Chicago  Hilton  &  Towers,  Chicago 
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ABOUT  AWARDS 


NNA  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AWARD.  The  daily 
News-Star  of  Monroe,  La.,  and  the  weekly  Reporter  &  Farmer 
in  Webster,  S.D.,  are  the  wirmers  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association’s  first  Economic  Development  Award. 

The  award  recognizes  successful  involvement  in  a  project 
that  expands  the  economic  base  of  a  newspaper’s  communi¬ 
ty 

The  News-Star  was  cited  for  its  successful  effort  to  per¬ 
suade  State  Farm  Insurance  Co.  to  locate  a  regional  headquar¬ 
ters  in  its  community. 

The  Reporter  &  Farmer  was  recognized  for  its  campaign 
to  bring  about  a  $3  million  medical  complex  expansion  pro¬ 
ject. 

SPJ  FELLOWSHIP  WINNER.  Keith  C.  Burris,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Journal  Inquirer,  Manchester,  Conn.,  has  been 
named  the  winner  of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists’ 
1996  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  Editorial  Fellowship. 

The  $30,000  grant,  which  is  given  by  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Foundation,  will  allow  Burris  to  travel,  study  and  research  the 
disintegration  of  America’s  families  and  the  future  of  its  chil¬ 
dren. 

NNPA  AWARDS.  The  Baltimore  Afro-American  won  first 
place  in  the  General  Excellence  Award  by  the  National 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (NNPA,  also  known  as  the 
Black  Press  of  America). 

Based  on  the  number  and  level  of  1S>S>6  Merit  Awards 
received,  the  St  Louis  American  was  presented  the 
Russwurm  Award  as  the  “top  newspaper  among  America’s 
Black  Press  this  year.” 

The  honors  were  announced  at  NNPA’s  recent  convention 
in  Houston. 

The  Miami  Times  took  first  place  in  Best  Editorial  Award 
category;  the  Afro-American  for  took  first  place  Best  Column 
Writing;  and  the  Richmond  Free  Press  took  first  place  for 
Community  Service. 

Other  first  place  winners  in  various  categories  included 
the  Houston  Defender,  Chatham-Southeast  Citizen, 
Philadelphia  Tribune,  Seattle  Skanner,  Dallas  Weekly, 
Washington  Informer  and  the  Michigan  Chronicle. 

FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AWARD.  The  Media  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  named  Sen.  Patrick  J.  Leahy  (D-Vt.)  as 
the  winner  of  its  1996  Freedom  of  Speech  Award  for  his 
commitment  to  the  First  Amendment  and  free  speech,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  cyberspace. 

In  addition,  the  Media  Institute  will  honor  Discovery 
Communications  Inc.  founder,  chairman  and  CEO  John  S. 
Hendricks  with  its  American  Horizon  Award. 

Hendricks  will  be  awarded  for  his  role  in  promoting  the 
vitality  and  independence  of  American  media  and  communi¬ 
cations. 

NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  AWARD.  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  columnist  Charles  McDowell  recently  won  the 
National  Press  Club’s  Fourth  Estate  Award. 

McDowell,  who  also  appears  on  PBS’s  “Washington  Week 
in  Review,”  will  be  honored  at  a  National  Press  Club  ceremo¬ 
ny  on  Nov.  7. 
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THE  NEW  CURMUDGEON 


BY  THOMAS  VV  INSHIP 


What?  Hints 
Of  Optimism? 


Do  WE  DETECT,  for  a 

change,  a  few  whiffs  of 
optimism  in  the  print 
world  these  days? 

The  price  of  newsprint 
is  down,  which  noticeably  has  cut 
down  on  front-office  grumbling.  And, 
haven’t  the  bad,  old  newspapers,  by 
and  large,  done  a  pretty  evenhanded 
job  in  coverage  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign? 

A  handful  of  editors  lost 
their  heads  momentarily  over 
the  Dick  Morris  caper,  but  by 
and  large,  the  legit  press  has 
refrained  from  poking 
thnmgh  the  personal  lives  of 
public  figures.  Newspapers 
always  have  been  pretty 
good  at  self-correcting. 

The  coverage,  it  seems,  has  been  a 
faithful  reflection  of  the  campaign,  fairly 
bland,  playing  to  an  audience  in  a 
minor  coma  about  the  campaign,  scan¬ 
dals  and  all. 

Many  print  reporters  have  returned 
to  interviewing  rather  than  leaving  that 
chore  to  the  pollsters.  They  are  watch¬ 
dogging  more  carefully  the  accuracy  of 
TV  ads.  And  they  have  paid  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  —  and  sometimes  even 
ridiculed  —  the  political  consultants 
and  spinmeisters. 

“On  balance,  the  press  coverage  is 
ever  so  much  better  than  it  was  four 
years  ago,”  said  the  Nieman 
Foundation’s  Bill  Kovach,  who  is  the 
high  priest  of  high-minded  journalism. 
He  particularly  praised  public  televi¬ 
sion,  CNN  and  C-Span  for  “issues”  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  the  campaign,  saying, 
“Some  of  their  stuff  has  been  terrific.” 

One  lapse,  as  usual,  is  the  haphazard 
attention  being  paid  this  year  to  the 
political  money  trail,  both  the  givers 
and  the  receivers.  Two  outstanding 


Winship,  former  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  is  chairman  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Center  for  Journalists  in 
Washington,  D.C.His  column  appears 
fairly  regularly. 


exceptions  are  Ruth  Marcus  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Jill  Abramson  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  who  keep  a 
close  eye  on  the  glaring  excesses. 

To  cover  themselves,  a  score  of  the 
most  robust  news  organizations  handed 
this  off.  They  have  dumped  this  hardest 
of  all  assignments  onto  a  savvy  indepen¬ 
dent  contractor,  Dwight  Morris,  former¬ 
ly  the  L.A.  Times  specialist 
on  political  money. 

At  a  two-day  round-table 
session  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  in 
Reston,Va.,  all  kinds  of  opti¬ 
mism  about  the  future  of 
newspapers,  constructive 
ideas  and  warnings  spilled 
forth.The  ringmaster  was  John 
Finneman,  APFs  director  of  administra¬ 
tion. 

Among  the  bons  mots; 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times'  Eugene 
Patterson,  probably  the  most  revered 
old  bull  of  American  journalism,  trum¬ 
peted:  “Don’t  panic.There  always  will 
be  a  market  for  the  written  word.”  He 
dismissed  the  chant  that  people  don’t 
have  the  time  to  read  as  one  of  the 
world’s  oldest  excuses. 

About  the  bells  and  whistles  of  new 
technology,  he  snapped,  “It’s  here  to  be 
used,  not  feared.”  He  went  on  to  warn, 
“When  competitors  move  in  on  us,  we 
should  not  cut  quality  and  raise  prices 
in  a  foolhardy  effort  to  keep  up  short¬ 
term  profit  margins. . . .  Our  prime 
asset  resides  in  the  niche  of  local  news 
and  advertising.  That  is  our  franchise  in 
each  community  we  serve.  Serve  it 
well,  and  we  are  safe.” 

The  other  Gene,  Gene  Roberts,  never 
one  to  pull  his  punches,  intoned  that 
“it’s  hard  to  find  12  papers  that  are  bet¬ 
ter  today  than  five  years  ago.The 
Newhouse  chain  is  the  only  one  that  is 
bucking  that  trend.” 

Weighing  in  on  behalf  of  publishers, 
the  Chicago  Tribune's  Jack  Fuller,  who 
is  the  house  intellectual  of  the  CEO 
ranks,  preached  the  blessings  of  new 


technology  and  new  media: 

“Don’t  despair  over  the  onrush  of 
new  technology,”  he  told  the  harried 
editors  around  the  table.  “Newsrooms 
can  be  saved  by  the  savings  that  will 
come  from  automation,  in  distribution 
and  manufacturing.  Changes  are  taking 
place  so  fist,  some  staffers  feel  threat¬ 
ened.  Yet,  it’s  an  exhilarating  moment, 
because  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
expand  our  audience  for  everything  we 
cover.” 

More  of  the  Fuller  gospel. 

“To  succeed,  we  need  a  burst  of  cre¬ 
ativity.  It  will  come  from  our  news¬ 
rooms,  and  it  will  take  us  where  we 
need  to  go. . . .  Whatever  we  do  in  the 
process  of  change,  there  always  will  be 
the  need  to  be  community  leaders. 
People  don’t  expect  that  leadership 
from  television.  But  they  do  expect 
their  newspaper  to  be  courageous.  If 
their  paper  is  not,  they  are  disappoint¬ 
ed.” 

Another  strong  voice  at  the  API  table 
was  Tom  Rosenstiel,  longtime  Los 
Angeles  Times  press  critic.  After  a  brief 
exposure  to  the  glitz  of  newsmagazine 
journalism  at  Newsweek,  he  has 
returned  to  newspaper  critiquing.  The 
Pew  Charitable  Trust  Foundation  has 
asked  him  to  direct  a  systematic  study 
of  the  current  state  of  the  American 
press,  print  and  electronics. 

Rosenstiel  shared  some  of  his  built-in 
prejudices: 

♦  “When  we  design  newspapers  for 
the  people  who  don’t  read  them,  we 
infuriate  those  who  do  read  a  newspa¬ 
per.” 

♦  “We  will  never  be  as  entertaining  as 
the  entertainment  press,  so  why  even 
try  to  be.” 

♦  “Don’t  turn  your  editor  into  an 
online  editor.  Hire  a  new  media  expert.” 

♦  “There  is  too  much  of  a  blurred  line 
between  the  op-ed  page  and  Page  1.” 

♦  “We  need  to  muster  the  courage  of 
our  own  convictions  to  live  through 
this  transition  period.” 

Sandra  Rowe,  editor,  Portland 

(See  Curmudgeon  on  page  34) 
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The  Oldest  Publishers 
and  Advertisers  Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist,  established  March 
22, 1884;  Neu’spaperdom,  March  1892;  The  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 
1894;  Editors  Publisher,  ]\me  29, 1901;  June  22, 1925. 

James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912  - 1959 

President, 

Editor  Emeritus  Rohert  IJ.  Brown  icxt  iisi 
Co-Publisher, 

Advertising/Research  D.  Colin  Phillips  |cxt  1 17| 
Co-Publisher, 

Circulation/Production  Christopher  Phillips  icn  1 16| 
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Labor  Statesmanship 


Executive  Editor  John  P  Consoli  loa  22S| 
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Associate  Editors  David  A.stor  icxt  226| 
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Art/Graphic  Assistant  Lery  Chan 

Art  Assistant  Quincee  M.  Robinson 

Editorial 

Production  Manager  Robert  Rivera  loa  2201 


IN  A  RARE  display  of  statesmanship,  members  of  nine  labor  unions 
have  negotiated  10  years  of  labor  peace  at  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
The  agreements  are  historic.  Eight  of  the  nine  contracts  run  for  10 
years.The  ninth  is  for  14  years.They  cover  900  of  the  newspaper’s  1,600 
employees  and  were  approved  by  94%  of  those  who  voted. 

All  the  contracts  provide  for  an  initial  wage  increase  followed  by  rais¬ 
es  every  15  months  for  six  years,  after  which  there  will  be  a  reopener 
for  wages  and  some  fringe  benefits.The  astonishing  provision  of  all  the 
contracts  is  that  the  unions  have  agreed  not  to  strike  or  to  seek  arbitra¬ 
tion  for  the  terms  of  the  contracts. 

This  development  is  in  .sharp  contrast  to  the  Detroit  situation,  where 
a  strike  by  six  unions  against  the  News  and  Free  Press  has  been  going 
on  for  more  than  a  year. 

Carmen  Rarise,  secretary-treasurer  of  Teamsters  Local  743  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  “unity  council”  that  jointly  negotiated  the  contracts  in 
Cleveland,  hailed  the  pacts  as  a  classic  example  of  what  happens  when 
reasonable  leadership  on  both  sides  sit  down  and  really  address  the 
needs  of  both  sides.That  sort  of  “reasonable  leadership”  is  needed  in 
Detroit  to  preserve  the  newspapers  there  —  instead  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  damage  them  or  put  them  out  of  business. 


Vice  President  Advertising  Michael  J.  Dardano  icn  I3S| 

Sales  Representatives  Ann  M.  Fisher  i™  i6oi 
(New  York)  Betsy  Maloney  icm  iS9| 

Sales  RepresentaUves  Anthony  R.  George 
(Chicago)  Richard  H.  Henrichs 

Western  Regional 

Advertising  Manager  Michael  Rogers 

Production  Mans^er  Carol  Blum  len  I66| 

Brian  C.  Ogden,  Assistant  icn  I6S| 

Classified 

Advertising  Manager  Shawn  Olson  len  29S| 

Hazel  Preuss,  Assistant  ion  29S| 

Circulation 

Marketing  Director  David  Williams  icxtzsoi 
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J-School  Enrollment 


Maybe  college  students  are  trying  to  send  a  message  to  the 
newspaper  business.  From  the  autumn  of  1994  to  1995,  total 
student  enrollment  in  journalism  and  mass  communications 
programs  increased  by  one-half  of  one  percent  (0.5%)  to  a  total  of 
141,167.  It  indicates  their  belief  in  the  continued  importance  of  commu¬ 
nication  —  in  all  forms  of  media. 
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Series 
Under  Fire 


Reports  linking  CIA  to 
LA.  coke  ring  draw 
skeptical  follows  from 
major  papers 

BY  M.L.  STEIN 


FREE  MAJOR  NEWSPAPERS 
have  raised  doubts  about  the 
accuracy  of  a  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  series  linking  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
a  drug  ring  that  allegedly  fed 
tons  of  cocaine  to  Los  Angeles 
street  gangs. 

Although  the  three-part 
series  by  Gary  Webb  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  August,  its  full  impact 
is  just  beginning  to  be  felt. 

At  least  three  official  investigations,  including  one  by 
the  CIA  itself,  are  underway  into  the  allegations. 
And,  as  the  Mercury  News  stories  were  picked  up 
by  the  national  media,  the  Congressional  Black  Cau¬ 
cus,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  Los  Angeles  Congress- 
woman  Maxine  Waters,  the  NAACP  and  other  black 
groups  around  the  country  have  demanded  that  the 
government  look  into  the  newspaper’s  findings.  Sen. 
Barbara  Boxer  (D-Calif.)  has  written  a  demand  to 
CIA  director  John  Deutch  for  an  explanation  of  the 
CIA’s  involvement  in  the  events  reported. 

Mercury  Neu’s  executive  editor  Jerry  Ceppos, 
who  has  strongly  defended  the  series,  asserted  in  an 
interview  that  “good  follow  stories”  are  on  the  way. 
He  further  contended  that  the  Washington  Post, 
one  of  the  papers  that  chipped  away  at  Webb’s  rev¬ 
elations,  in  a  sense  confirmed 
his  reporting. 

The  New  York  Times  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  also 
reported  they  found  signifi¬ 
cant  weaknesses  in  the  series. 

Webb  wrote  that  in  the 
1980s,  a  narcotics  ring  sold 
“tons  of  cocaine”  to  the  Crips 
and  Bloods,  L.A.  street  gangs, 
and“funneled  millions  in  drug 
profits  to  a  Nicaraguan 
guerilla  army  run  by  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.” 

The  rebels,  called  the  Con¬ 
tras  in  their  battle  against  the 
then-Sandinista  government, 
were  backed  by  the  United 
States.  Webb  said  the  cocaine 
was  supplied  by  a  Southern 
California  drug  peddler  and 
Contra  leader,  Oscar  Danilo 
Blandon.  Blandon,  according 
to  the  articles,  also  was  a  paid 


Lost  in  all  the  debate,  Mercury 
News  executive  editor  Jerry 
Ceppos  said,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
posted  on  its  Web  site  "actual 
documents  on  which  our  story 
was  based ....  Readers  can 
see  for  themselves  whether 
they  believe  the  series." 


informant  for  the  U.S.  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration 
(DEA). 

Webb  also  alleged  that 
Blandon’s  boss  in  the  Contra 
operation  was  Juan  Norwin 
Meneses  Cantarero,  a  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  resident, 
who  was  a  big  fund-raiser  for 
the  Contras.  Webb  said  they 
worked  through  “Freeway” 
Ricky  Ross,  a  South  Central 
L.A.  street  hustler  who  converted  the  cocaine  to 
crack  and  helped  spread  the  drug  throughout  the 
country. 

Nowhere  in  the  series,  however,  does  Webb  say 
that  the  drug  operation  was  run  by  the  CIA  or  that 
the  agency  had  knowledge  of  it. 

Washington  I\)st  staffers  Robert  Suro  and  Walter 
Pincus  wrote  that  the  Post's  investigation  deter¬ 
mined  that  “the  available  information  does  not  sup¬ 
port  the  conclusion  that  the  CIA-backed  Contras  — 
or  Nicaraguans  in  general  —  played  a  major  role  in 
the  emergence  of  crack  as  a  narcotic  in  widespread 
use  across  the  United  States.” 

Crack  sales  in  the  last  decade,  they  said,  were  a 
broad-based  phenomenon  involving  not  only 
Nicaraguans  but  dealers  from  several  countries, 
including  the  United  States.  Blandon,  they  contin¬ 
ued,  handled  only  about  five  tons  of  cocaine  in  a 
period  when  250  tons  were  distributed  each  year. 

In  addition,  the  Post  story  quoted  a  court  filing  by 
federal  prosecutors  saying  that  Blandon  was  never 
involved  in  any  drug  dealing  “with  or  for  the  CIA.” 

A  New  York  Times  story  by  Tim  Golden  stated 
that  “while  there  are  indications  in  American  intelli¬ 
gence  files  and  elsewhere  that  Mr.  Meneses  and  Mr 
Blandon  may  indeed  have  provided  modest  support 
for  the  rebels . . .  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
man  was  a  rebel  official  or  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  CIA.” 

And,  like  the  Post,  the  Times  said  there  was  no 
proof  the  “relatively  small  amounts  of  cocaine”  the 
pair  perhaps  brokered  on  behalf  of  the  Contras 
played  any  signifeant  role  in  the  crack  explosion 
here. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  weighed  in  saying  no  evi¬ 
dence  has  turned  up  that  large  amounts  of  profits 
from  a  Nicaraguan  drug  ring  were  steered  to  the 
Contras.  Similarly,  said  the  story  by  Jesse  Katz,  Clare 
Spiegel  and  Ralph  Frammolino,  there  has  been  no 
showing  that  the  Crips  and  Bloods  enjoy  huge  prof- 
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its  from  cocaine. 

“Cocaine  was  flowing 
from  Colombia  into  Los 
Angeles  long  before  the 
Nicaraguan  traffickers 
arrived  on  the  scene,”  they 
reported. 

TThe  newspapers  also 
suggested  the  disclosure  of 
a  Contra  connection  was 
warmed-over  news.  The 
Post  pointed  out  that  alle¬ 
gations  of  Contra  drug 
dealing  surfaced  in  the  1980s,  during  investigations 
by  journalists  and  congressional  investigators. 

Lost  in  all  the  debate,  the  Mercury  News'  Ceppos 
said,  is  the  fact  that  the  Knight-Ridder  newspaper 
posted  on  its  Web  site  “actual  documents  on  which 
our  story  was  based  ....  Readers  can  see  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  believe  the  series.” 

The  Web  site  has  been  deluged  with  visits.  Tele¬ 
phone  callers  to  the  paper  are  greeted  by  a  recorded 
message  telling  them  the  response  to  the  series  has 
been  “tremendous”  and  that  reprints  were  available. 
Webb’s  voice  mailbox  was  reported  to  be  full. 

Several  attempts  to  reach  Webb  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful. 

In  an  interview,  Ceppos  said  his  only  regret  about 
the  series  was  its  lack  of  a  paragraph  high  in  the 
account  saying  “clearly  what  the  Mercury  News 
DOESN’T  know:  whether  the  CIA  indeed  had 
knowlege  of  the  drug  dealing  in  Los  Angeles.” 

He  added  that  although  there  is  “considerable  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence”  of  CIA  involvement  with 
drug-ring  leaders,  the  newspaper  did  not  reach  or 
report  any  conclusion  on  the  question. 

Ceppos  insisted  that  the  Post,  despite  its  assault 
on  the  series,  went  further  than  the  Mercury  News 
in  tying  the  CIA  to  the  L.A.  drug  racket.  He  cited  a 
paragraph  in  the  Post  story  saying: 

“The  articles  provided  what  appears  to  be  the 
first  account  of  Nicaraguans  with  links  to  the  con¬ 
tras  selling  drugs  themselves  in  American  cities  .... 
Tliat  went  beyond  findings  in  the  1980s  by  con¬ 
gressional  investigators  and  journalists,  that  a  few  of 
the  contras’  and  some  of  the  rebels’  suppliers  and 
supporters  were  involved  in  drug  smuggling  in  the 
region  at  a  time  when  the  CIA  was  deeply  involved 
in  contra  operations  there.  The  CIA  knew  about 
some  of  these  activities  and  did  little  nor  nothing  to 
stop  them,  according  to  accounts  from  then-senior 
CIA  officers  and  other  government  officials.” 

Ceppos  said  he  was  gratified  by  the  interest  in  the 
series  as  indicated  by  the  critical  articles  in  the  three 
papers. 

“There  may  be  some  disagreement  around  the 
edges,  but  they  have  validated  the  heart  of  our 
story,”  he  maintained.  “The  only  thing  that  troubles 
me  about  the  criticism  of  our  series  is  the  what’s- 
the-big-deal  tone  running  through  it.  Goodness,  if 
the  CIA  knew  about  the  illegal  activities  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  its  associates,  federal  laws  and  basic 
morality  required  that  it  notifj'  domestic  authorities. 


It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  story  a 
newspaper  should  shine  a 
light  on  ....  I  want  to 
learn  the  truth  through 
additional  reporting  by  the 
Mercury  News  or  anyone 
else  and  through  many  fed¬ 
eral  investigations.” 

There  is  one  other  thing 
troubling  Ceppos,  who 
said  he  found  it  “absolutely 
outrageous”  that  the  Post 
refused  to  publish  his  op-ed  reply  to  its  examination 
of  the  series.  He  said  that  in  two  weeks  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Post  editors,  he  even  rewrote  the  piece  at 
the  request  of  deputy'  editorial  page  editor  Stephen 
Rosenfeld,  who  finally  turned  it  down. 

Rosenfeld  declined  to  comment,  but  in  a  letter 
told  Ceppos  he  rejected  the  piece  based  on  stories 
in  other  papers  “essentially  confirming  the  Post's 
story.  ”  Rosenfeld  also  said  Ceppos’  response  “did  not 
fully  enough  meet  the  tough  questions  you  and  I 
had  discussed  and  that  it  defended  some  positions 
you  had  backed  away  from  elsewhere.” 

Besides  the  CIA’s  internal  probe,  a  Senate  hearing 
is  planned,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  the  Mercury  News  is 
heavily  promoting  the  story  on  the  Internet  and  in 
the  paper. 

Criticism  Prompts 
Logo  Revision 

Following  stiff  criticism,  the  Web  site  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  Neu’s  has  removed  the  logo  it 
was  using  to  identify  the  newspaper  series  about  the 
CIA’s  alleged  Nicaraguan  drug  connections. 

The  logo  —  featuring  the  image  of  a  crack  smoker 
sujjerimposed  over  the  CIA  seal,  all  under  the  series 
title.  Dark  Alliance  —  was  replaced  on  the  Web  site  with 
a  new  version,  sans  CIA  seal.The  paper  said  series 
reprints  bearing  the  old  logo  were  being  destroyed. 

“I  believe  that  the  logo  said  to  the  reader, ‘This  is  a  sto¬ 
ry  about  the  CIA  and  cocaine,’  ”  said  Jerry  Ceppos,  Mer¬ 
cury  News  executive  editor.  “But  because  I  don’t  want  a 
discussion  about  the  logos  to  cloud  the  significant  issues, 
we  changed  the  Web  site  and  are  remaking  the  reprint  .” 

Published  in  August,  the  Mei'cury  News  series  stirred 
a  major  controversey,  on  radio  talk  shows,  in  the  halls  of 
government  where  investigations  have  begun,  and  in 
other  newspapers. 

The  Mercury  News  itself  assigned  another  reporter, 
Pete  Carey,  to  evaluate  the  criticism.  In  an  Oct.  1 3  story, 
he  said  the  series  “never  proved  direct  CIA  involvement 
in  the  Nicaraguan  drug  ring,  although  editors  say  the 
evidence  pointed  in  that  direction.” 

Critics,  including  the  Washinton  Post,  pointed  out 
how  the  logo’s  imagry  linked  the  CIA  with  drugs. 

—  Hoag  Levins, 
lirom  Interactive 


The  Washington  Post’s 
investigation  found  that  “the 
available  information  does 
not  support  the  conclusion” 
that  the  CIA-backed  Contras 
played  a  major  role  in  the 
emergence  of  crack  in  the 
United  States 
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BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 


Race  Colors 
Newsroom  Views 


HE  f^CEPTUAL  GAP  separating  white  and  minor- 
ty  joianalists  is  so  gaping  that  their  views  are  some- 
tiiiies  almost  reverse  images  of  each  other,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  commissioned  by  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  association  and  conducted  by 
Minnesota  Opinion  Research  Institute  (MORI). 

African  Americans  “stand  out  consistently  as  the 
least  satisfied,”  MORI  President  Kristin  McGrath  said 
at  the  annual  APME  conference  in  Denver. 

The  survey  polled  531  newsroom  professionals, 
including  202  whites,  115  African  Americans,  105 
Asian  Americans,  92  Hispanics  and  17  Native  Ameri- 
.  cans.  (The  Native-American 
1/1/5  Ot  WhltG  journalists  provided  a  fairly 
representative  sample,  be- 

nd  minority  cause  only  39  were  identified 

in  all,  McGrath  explained.)  Of 

rnalists  are  those  surveyed,  53%  were 

men,  47%  women. 

tor  sync  on  Former  presidents  of  the 

^  minority  journalism  groups,  as 

e  effects  of  well  as  Belinda  Stubblefield, 

vice  president  of  Nestle’s  USA 
roc 6  in  thO  Workforce  Diversity,  aired 
their  views  in  a  panel  discus- 

workplace 

Three  words  to  sum  up 
how  I  feel  today:  frustrated 
and  very  frustrated,”  said  Arthur  Fennell,  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists. 
“There  needs  to  be  more  compromise  and  more 
open  mindedness.  That’s  the  hard  part  —  because 
compromise  does  not  come  easily,  because  you  have 
to  give  up  something.  I  hope  we  can  begin  to  get 
the  point  and  give  up  this  defensiveness  found 
throughout  the  study.” 

The  study  looked  at  ten  areas: 

♦  Hiring,  Promotion.  “White  women 
(11%)  were  the  only  group  in  the  survey  who 
expressed  optimism  about  their  chances  for 
advancement  in  their  paper  or  in  the  newspaper 
industry,”  said  McGrath.  “Others  surveyed  felt  other 
people  in  other  groups  were  more  likely  to  advance 
than  people  in  their  own  groups.” 

Whites  emphatically  (67%)  say  race  and  ethnicity 
are  an  advantage  when  being  considered  for 
advancement.  African  Americans  (48%)  say  they’re 
not.  Whites  (40%)  say  standards  for  promotion  are 
lower  for  minorities,  while  75%  of  minorities  say 
standards  are  higher. 

Whites  (72%)  feel  affirmative  action  has  no 
effect,  while  39%  of  minorities  say  it  has  actually 
slowed  hiring  and  advancement. 


“The  affirmative  action  issue  has  misrepresented 
a  lot  of  fronts,”  Fennell  said.  “African  Americans 
don’t  want  their  hand  held.  They  want  to  be 
included  in  the  process  so  they  can  compete.  Don’t 
give  us  something  because  you  feel  I  am  unquali¬ 
fied,  give  it  to  the  person  who  is,  but  give  me  a 
chance  to  show  you  if  I  am  qualified  or  not.” 

Fennell  talked  about  African  Americans  leaving 
one  newsroom  in  the  hope  that  another  will  offer 
the  chance  to  participate  and  advance. 

As  one  African-American  told  pollsters:  “I  hit  the 
glass  ceiling  10  years  ago.  There’s  no  hope  for 
advancement.  Even  though  I  am  at  the  top  of  my 
game  and  very  productive,  the  white  boys  still 
make  more.” 

♦  Career  Success.  While  63%  of  whites 
believe  that  minorities  spend  the  same  time  or  less 
in  entry-level  positions,  66%  of  minorities  think 
they  spend  more  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
And  while  83%  of  whites  think  opportunities  have 
improved  for  minorities,  only  43%  of  minorities  feel 
their  lot  has  improved. 

“I  have  been  at  this  newspaper  for  two  decades,” 
a  Hispanic  journalist  told  surveyers.  “It  took  10 
years  to  move  from  entry  level  up  one  notch  and 
another  six  years  to  go  one  more  step.  I  don’t 
believe  most  Hispanic  reporters  are  valued  for  their 
skills  or  talents.” 

♦  Equal  Treat¬ 
ment.  Among  the 
minorities,  African 
Americans  (48%) 
and  Hispanics 
(45%)  feel  their 
daily  performance 
is  judged  by 
harsher  standards 
than  whites  face. 

The  current 
catch  phrase,  from 
pole  vaulting,  is 
“raising  the  bar.” 

“But  the  bar  is 
lowered  in  favor 
of  reporters  who 
are  white,  and 
raised  for  those 
outside  the  loop, 
which  are  minori¬ 
ties,”  said 

McGrath.  “Never¬ 
theless,  all  sur¬ 
veyed  tended  to 


When  minority  journalists  are  considered 
for  advancement  at  your  paper,  their  race 
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feel  their  job  evaluations  have  been  fair.” 

♦  Hiring  Criteria.  Most  surveyed  perceive 
newly-hired  minorities  to  be  as  qualified  as  their 
white  counterparts,  but  African  Americans  and 
whites  with  an  opinion  about  fcivoritism  are  at 
opposite  poles. 

40%  of  whites  say  standards  for  promotion  are 
lower  for  minorities,  while  66%  of  minorities  say 
they  face  higher  standards. 

Thirty-four  percent  of  whites  say  minorities  are 
less  qualified,  while  36%  of  blacks  find  minorities 
more  qualified. 

“Strong  majorities  of  those  surveyed  said  that 
white  journalists  (55%)  believe  that  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  are  hired  as  management  goals  or  directives,” 
said  McGrath. 

As  a  white  male  respondent  put  it:“Our  paper  has 
bent  over  backwards  to  hire  blacks  and  women  for 
high-profile  jobs  at  the  expense  of  equally  or  more 
qualified  white  males.” 

♦  R-E-S-P-E-C-T.  Both  groups  feel  similarly 
about  getting  respect.  Minorities  and  whites  feel 
they  are  accepted  by  the  people  they  work  with, 
and  their  supervisors  respect  them.  Both  groups 
also  feel  their  accomplishments  are  not  appreci¬ 
ated. 

“I  would  like  to  point  out  that  African-American 
women  are  less  likely  than  any  of  the  other  groups 
surveyed  to  either  feel  respected  by  their  supervi¬ 
sors  or  to  feel  that  their  accomplishments  are 
appreciated,”  said  McGrath. 

♦  Racism.  Fourty-four  percent  of  African  Amer¬ 
icans  say  they  have  personally  experienced  or  wit¬ 
nessed  overt  racism  in  the  newsrtxim,  compared  to 
17%  of  whites.  Fifty-nine  percent  of  minorities 
sometimes  feel  racial  tension  or  subtle  prejudice. 
Among  whites,  46%  say  racial  tension  in  the  news¬ 
room  has  improved,  while  33%  of  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  say  it  has  gotten  worse.  Other  minority  groups 
tend  to  be  divided  on  the  issue. 

♦  Diversity  Commitment.  On  a  key  issue, 
minorities  (71%)  are  considerably  more  likely  than 
whites  (10%)  to  sense  a  lack  of  commitment  from 
supervisors.  Minorities  do  not  agree  that  diversity 
has  been  been  overemphasized,  but  they  are  pretty 
well  divided  on  this  issue. 

“1  think  the  top  editors  at  my  paper  do  care 
about  diversity,”  said  a  minority  respondent,  “but 
they  don’t  understand  the  reasons  why  it’s  impor¬ 
tant.  They  hire  a  lot  of  young  minority  journalists, 
myself  included,  pat  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back  and 
then  virtually  ignore  us 
until  they  require  your 
assistance.” 

The  person  went  on  to 
say  that  managers  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  the  skills 
minority  reporters  bring, 
such  as  the  ability  to  speak 
a  foreign  language  or  to 
understand  different  cul¬ 
tures. 


PROMOTION  STANDARDS: 
DIFFERENT  FOR  MINORITIES? 


Among.. 


Minorities  (NET) 


Higher  Standard 
for  Minorities 


Lower  Standard 
for  Minorities 


Hispanics 


“Three  words  to  sum  up 
how  I  feel  today: 
frustrated  and  very 
frustrated” 

—  Arthur  Fennell, 
past  president,  National 
Association  of  Black 
Journalists 


Most  minorities  also  said  their  newsrooms  don’t 
cover  minorities  well. 

Most  African  Americans  (67%)  and  Hispanics 
(54%)  feel  their  newsrooms  are  divided  along  racial 
lines,  while  whites  are  divided  on  the  issue.  Minori¬ 
ties  (43%)  feel  a  lack  of  full  and  open  debate  about 
racial  issues,  while  most  whites  think  just  the  oppo¬ 
site.  However,  both  feel  they  can  discuss  race  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  colleagues. 

Minorities  and  whites  agree  that  race  does  play  a 
role  in  how  minority-related  stories  are  covered. 
Both  groups  agreed  that  race  does  in  fact  play  a  role 
in  deciding  who  covers  race-related  issues,  but 
whites  are  more  likely  than  minorites  to  feel  that 
race  should  play  a  role  in  assignments. 

“My  newspaper  editors  go  overboard  in  coverage 
of  weekend  cultural  events  and  ethnic  events  in  an 
effort  to  get  pictures  and  quotes  from  minorities  in 
the  paper,”  said  a  white  respondent. 

♦  Satisfaction.  Whites  and  minorities  agree 
that  “the  woik  is  satisfying  and  makes  good  use  of 
your  skills  and  talents.”  However,  whites  are  nearly 
twice  as  likely  as  minorities  to  express  satisfaction 
with  their  jobs. 

♦  Plans.  Native  Amer¬ 
icans,  Asians  and  African 
Americans  are  least  likely 
to  remain  in  their  current 
positions.  Hispanics  are 
more  likely  to  stay  at  their 
papers,  but  not  at  the 
same  position.  Whites  are 
the  most  likely  to  expect 
to  work  for  the  same  news- 
paper  in  five  years,  and  most 
want  the  same  position. 
(See  Race  on  page  35) 
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BY  DEBRA  GERSH  HERNANDEZ 


House  Demands 
Enforcement 


sS  HAS  PUT  the  Department  of  Education 
on  ntrtce  that  it  had  better  start  enforcing  the  law 
requiring  universities  to  disclose  statistics  on  cam¬ 
pus  crime. 

To  remedy  the  problem  of  college  and  university 
officials  who  either  don’t  release  information  in  a 
^fashion,  or  who  don’t  report  statistics  accu- 
Talely,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  the  Department  of  Education  to  “play  a 
more  active  role  in  monitoring  and  enforcing  com¬ 
pliance”  with  the  Campus  Awareness  and  Security 
Act  of  1990. 


Resolution  urges 
U.S.  education 
officials  to 
enforce  law 
requiring 
colleges  to  report 
campus  crime 


During  a  Capitol  Hill  press 
conference,  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  indicated  they  would 
introduce  legislation  next 
year  to  open  campus  police 
records. 

The  House  resolution 
directs  the  Department  of 
Education  to  “get  its  act 
together”  when  it  comes  to 
enforcing  campus  security 
and  the  Campus  Security  Act, 
explained  Rep.  Howard 
“Buck”  McKeon  (R-Calif.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Post¬ 
secondary  Education  Sub¬ 


committee. 

“It  is  very  disheartening  to  all  of  us  ..  .  when  we 
hear  about  instances  of  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
reports  with  respect  to  the  reporting  of  crime  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  then  we  hear  that  the  Department  of 
Education  doesn’t  consider  the  matter  a  priority,”  he 


said. 


Rep.  Bill  Goodling  (R-Pa.),  chairman  of  the  House 
Economic  and  Educational  Opportunities  Commit¬ 
tee  and  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  said  that  if  the  res¬ 
olution  doesn’t  spur  education  officials  to  enforce 
the  law,  “of  course,  we  will  pass  some  different  leg¬ 
islation  that  will  make  a  lot  of  college  officials 
unhappy.” 

Legislation  to  open  campus  security  and  police 
logs  was  introduced  last  year  by  Rep.  John  J.  Duncan 
Jr.  G^-Tenn.).  Although  the  Open  Campus  Police 
Logs  Act,  H.R.  2416,  failed  to  reach  the  floor,  Duncan 
said  he  would  address  the  issue  again  next  year. 

“There  is  a  major  problem  with  crime  on  many  of 
our  nation’s  largest  colleges  and  universities,  but 
very  few  people  —  not  enough  people  —  are  aware 
of  it,”  Duncan  commented.  “We  need  to  shine  a  light 
on  that  problem.” 

David  A.  Longanecker,  assistant  secretary  for  post¬ 


secondary  education,  said  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  “no  problem  with”  the  resolution,  whose 
language  “is  consistent  with  the  priority  we’ve 
placed  on  this.” 

While  the  department  is  “finding  institutions  that 
are  out  of  compliance,”  Longanecker  said  that  if  vio¬ 
lations  appear  “unintentional,  not  terribly  flagrant, 
we’re  woridng  with  them  to  bring  them  into  com¬ 
pliance.” 

Flagrant  violations,  he  warned,  are  greeted  with  “a 
more  punitive  approach,”  he  added  during  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  with  E&P. 

“Our  sense  was  that  ini¬ 
tially,  when  this  law  was 
passed,  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  were  pretty  nega¬ 
tive,”  he  said.  “Over  the  past 
few  years,  we’ve  seen  a  sea  of 
change. 

“At  first,  they  thought  it 
was  an  unreasonable  federal 
intrusion.  Now,  they  see  it  as  a 
legitimate  public  interest,”  he 
said.  Now  campus  officials  are 
“more  interested  in  learning 
how  to  comply.” 

He  said  officials  found  at 
least  31  examples  of  noncom¬ 
pliance,  most  not  serious. 

The  case  of  Moorhead 
State  “suggests  pretty  substantial  noncompliance,” 
and  an  exception,  Longanecker  said.  A  former  stu¬ 
dent  complained,  and  the  school  became  the  first 
flagged  by  federal  officials  for  noncompliance.  As 
this  story  was  prepared,  the  university  was  into  a  30- 
day  period  in  which  to  reply  to  the  findings. 

If  the  department  finds  flagrant  violation,  it  will 
make  a  judgment  on  penalties.  In  most  cases,  edu¬ 
cation  officials  work  with  universities  to  bring  them 
into  compliance,”  Longanecker  said. 

Penalties  can  range  from  fines  to  elimination  from 
federal  student  aid  programs,  though  Longanecker 
said  officials  are  hesitant  to  cut  aid  because  it  hurts 
students. 

Reviews  of  the  statistics  are  conducted  during 
the  department’s  regular  campus  oversight  activi¬ 
ties,  making  sure  there  is  a  report,  that  it  covers  all 
aspects  of  the  law  and  that  it  is  available  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Education  officials  “don’t  regularly  look  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  information  is  accurate,”  Longa¬ 
necker  said,  because  it  is  too  hard  to  do. 

Generally,  colleges  are  accused  of  under-reporting 


“There  is  a  major 
problem  with 
crime  on  many  of 
our  nation’s 
largest  colleges 
and  universities, 
but  very  few 
people  —  not 
enough  people  — 
are  aware  of  it,” 
Duncan  said 
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Campus  Crime  Info:  Life-And-Death  Matter 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  know  why  campus  crime  statistics  are 
important,  ask  the  Clery  and  Mix  families. 

Ten  years  ago,  Jeanne  Clery  opted  to  attend  Lehigh  Uni¬ 
versity  rather  than  her  first  choice,Tulane,  after  hearing 
about  a  violent  rape  there  a  few  years  earlier.  But  at  Lehigh, 
Clery  was  beaten,  raped  and  killed  by 
a  fellow  student. 

Lehigh  “seemed  safe  and  showed 
no  record  of  a  violent  crime  prob¬ 
lem,"  said  her  mother,  Connie  Clery, 
who,  with  her  husband,  Howard, 
t()unded  Security  on  Campus  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit  organization  fighting  for 
the  release  of  such  records. 

Wearing  a  button  bearing  her 
daughter’s  picture,  Clery  told 
reporters  that  during  the  trial,  her 
family'  became  “horrified  and  angered  by  the  type  of  crime 
information  that  Lehigh  administrators  had  suppressed.” 

College  administrators  call  her  efforts  to  open  up  cam¬ 
pus  crime  reports  a  “witch  hunt,”  she  said,  adding,  “They 
would  like  you  to  believe  that  the  alarming  number  of 
drinking-  and  drug-related  rapes,  assaults,  murders  and 
deaths  is  under  control  and  really  none  of  our  business.” 

Ten  years  after  Jeaime  Clery’s  murder,  however,  adminis¬ 
trators  “continue  to  exploit  every  loophole  and  weakness 
that  isn’t  specifically  enumerated  by  law,”  she  charged.  “We 
need  the  basic  system  of  checks  and  balances  on  college 
campuses  that  any  other  American  community  has  for  pub¬ 
lic  safety'.  We  need  open  campus  police  logs.” 


Jearme’s  brother,  Ben,  said  he  thought  that  the  Campus 
Security  Act  would  fulfill  reporting  requirements  “that  are 
only  fair  to  the  public,”  but  that  “back  door”  information 
received  by  Security  on  Campus  indicates  universities  are 
grossly  under-reporting  crime. 

Addie  Mix  knows  all  too  well  how 
campus  officials  try  to  hide  crime.  A 
year  after  her  son,  James,  was  mur¬ 
dered  at  Huston-Tillotson  College  in 
Austin  —  chosen  specifically  because 
the  family  believed  the  small,  Chris¬ 
tian  college  was  safe  —  the  university 
disclosed  information  showing  there 
had  been  no  deaths  the  year  before. 

“How  different  my  life  would  be 
today  if  this  important  law  had  been 
enforced,”  she  said. 

“Our  innocent,  young  children  are  being  sent  into  war 
zones  every  year  with  no  means  of  protection.  It  is  not 
right.” 

When  Addie  Mix  asked  about  a  brochure  reporting  no 
campus  crime,  she  was  assured  that  there  were  no  deaths, 
and  when  she  identified  herself,  that  the  lapse  was  an  over¬ 
sight. 

The  incident  illustrated  that  school  administrators  are 
“more  concerned  about  the  image  of  their  college  than  the 
safety  of  their  students,”  she  said,  adding  that  colleges  and 
universities  “must  be  made  accountable.The  public  must  be 
fully  informed  about  what’s  going  on.” 

—  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


“They  would  like  you  to 
believe  that  the  alarming 
number  of  drinking-  and 
drug-related  rapes,  assaults, 
murders  and  deaths  is  under 
control  and  really  none  of 
our  business” 


campus  crime.  Only  when  there  is  evidence  of 
under-reporting  are  statistics  checked,  Longanecker 
said. 

The  department  “might”  support  legislation  to 
open  campus  security  logs,  although  in  testimony 
before  a  House  subcommittee  earlier  this  year,  Lon¬ 
ganecker  outlined  several  problems  with  H.R.  2416. 

He  cited  concerns  about  victims’  privacy,  that 
crime  reports  might  divulge  their  identity  and  that 
investigations  could  be  identified.  He  said  the  cur¬ 
rent  law,  which  requires  campus  officials  to  warn 
students  of  imminent  danger,  “does  a  reasonable 
job.” 

Conceding  that  opening  campus  security  logs 
would  be  helpful  in  double¬ 
checking  official  crime  statis¬ 
tics,  Longanecker  termed  the 
conflict  a  “difficult  conun¬ 
drum.” 

“The  dilemma  is,  whether 
crimes  actually  become 
reported,”  he  said.  “If  there’s  a 
formal  arrest,  it’s  already  in  the 
public  domain.  We’re  talking 
about  alleged  crimes,  which 
we  want  included  in  the 
reports.” 

While  reporting  statistics  is 
one  way  to  deal  with  campus 
crime,  the  next  is  making  cap¬ 
ital  improvements  and  teach¬ 


ing  people  to  protect  themselves. 

Longanecker  said  the  department  has  “only  been 
aggressively  in  a  compliance  mode  for  about  a  year” 
and  suggested  colleges  need  time  to  comply  with 
the  regulations. 

“We’re  still  finding  a  small  share  who  are  out  of 
compliance,  and  a  smaller  share  of  those  who  are 
flagrant,”  he  said.“I  do  not  mean  there  is  no  problem, 
but  it  may  be  a  problem  of  reporting.” 

A  logical  place  for  further  discussion  could  be 
hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  Longanecker  said.  Education  Secretary 
Richard  Riley  and  others  have  suggested  reexamin¬ 
ing  the  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act, 
which  protects  academic 
records  and  which  has  been 
used  to  justify  withholding 
crime  records. 

Problems  with  access  to 
campus  police  records  are  a 
major  concern  of  college  jour¬ 
nalists  and  ranks  second  only 
to  censorship  in  calls  to  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center, 
according  to  executive  direc¬ 
tor  Mark  Goodman. 

“We  hear  from  100  differ¬ 
ent  college  newspapers  in  the 
course  of  the  year  who  are 
specifically  having  [trouble 
(See  Enforce  on  page  35) 
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The  Department  of 
Education  “has  shirked 
its  responsibility” and 
“has  consistently  sided 
against  those  who  seek 
access  to  campus  crime 
information” 

—  Mark  Goodman, 
executive  director, 
Student  Press  Law  Center 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Student  press 
tries  to  open  up 
campus  coio'ts 
—  and  the 
crimes  they  hide 
in  the  name  of 
student  privacy 


BY  ALLAN  WOLPER 


Private  Courts 
Face  Public  Scrutiny 


Sion,  records  of  the  sexual  assault 
case  were  destroyed. 

“It  was  so  damn  frustrating,” 
said  Kevin  Schwartz,  general  man- 
■jiyiBim  ager  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel,  the  stu- 
dent  newspaper.  “We  knew  some- 
thing  had  happ>ened,  but  we  never 
could  pin  it  down.  No  one  was 
willing  to  go  on  the  record.” 

The  Chapel  Hill  Honor  Court, 
other  campus  disciplinary  sys¬ 
tems,  was  set  up  to  preside  over 
academic  crimes  like  cheating  and  plagiarism.  But 
university  courts  nationwide  are  increasingly  being 
asked  to  handle  cases  involving  theft,  robbery, 
drugs,  rape,  and  arson. 

The  Chapel  Hill  court  is  run  by  students,  but 
other  university  judicial  systems  include  faculty 
members  and  administrators.  Penalties  include  cen¬ 
sure,  probation,  suspension,  expuslion  or  referral  to 
campus  or  town  police  for  prosecution. 

The  Tar  Heel's  inability  to  track  down  the  sexual 
assault  story  haunted  the  student  newsroom  from 
one  academic  year  to  the  next.  Student  journalists 
waited  for  the  right  moment  to  mount  a  legal 
attack  on  the  school’s  secret  disciplinary  system. 

On  Feb.  16,  the  Tar  Heel  found  the  test  case  it 


The  rumors  were  fly- 

ing  all  over  the 
University  of  North 
Carolina  campus  at 
Chapel  Hill.  A  woman 
reported  that  she  had  been  sexual- 
ly  assaulted. 

But  there  was  no  police  report. 

No  victim  on  record.  No  perpetra- 
tor.  No  verdict.  And  no  way  to  find 
out  what  had  happened. 

The  case  was  tried  four  years 
ago  in  UNC’s  student-run  Honor  Court,  which 
holds  hearings  when  students  are  charged  with 
violating  campus  codes  of  conduct. 

After  the  student  judges  had  rendered  a  deci- 


Former  Daily  Tar  Heel  editor 
Thanassis  Cambanis  (left)  sued 
after  being  barred  from  the 
disciplinary  hearing  of  students 
Rich  Fremont  and  Reza  Ardalan 
(below,  left).  They  were  eventu¬ 
ally  found  not  guilty  of  infringing 
the  speech  of  a  magazine,  even 
though  they  admitted  expro¬ 
priating  1,500  copies. 


Wolper,  professor  of  journalism  at  Rutgers  University,  Newark,  N.f.,  covers  campus  journalism  for  E&P 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Discrete  Court  For  Sex  Cases 


SHOULD  THE  ACCUSER  and  the  accused  in  sexual  assault 
cxses  be  identified  in  press  reports  of  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  disciplinary  hearings? 

The  question  worries  the  people  who  want  to  see  col¬ 
lege  courts  opened  as  much  as  those  who  say  they  should 
remain  closed. 

Police  officials  believe  that  some  women  victims  take 
their  accusations  through  the  college’s  private  system 
because  they’re  afraid  their  parents  will  find  out  if  they  go 
to  police. 

“One  of  the  strengths  of  the  school  system  is  that  it  can 
offer  victims  a  pretty  confidential  way  of  confronting  the 
person  who  assaulted  her,”  said  Douglas  E  Tuttle,  recent 
past  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Campus 
Law  Enforcement  Administrators  (lACLEA). 

Tuttle,  the  director  of  public  safety  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  supports  limited  disclosure  about  sexual  miscon¬ 
duct  cases. 

“The  standard  of  proof  in  college  courts  is  much  lower 
than  the  criminal  court,”  Tuttle  said  “Still,  if  I  had  to  choose, 
I  would  identify-  the  accused  only  in  situations  in  which  he 
was  found  guilty.” 

Tiie  call  becomes  even  tougher  when  the  accused  and 
the  accuser  were  at  a  party. 

“The  worst  situations  are  those  in  which  both  parties 
have  been  drinking  and  disagree  on  the  intent  of  the 
evening,”  Tuttle  said.  “In  that  case,  the  press  will  name  the 
accused  even  though  he  hasn’t  been  arrested.” 

He  agreed  that  victims  of  sexual  attacks  use  the  college 
system  in  order  to  keep  their  pain  as  private  as  possible. 

“If  a  woman  knows  the  case  is  open,  she  may  not  want 
to  report  anything,”  he  continued.  “You  wouldn’t  want  your 
mom  to  read  in  the  campus  newspaper  that  something  like 


that  has  happened  to  you.” 

In  addition,  the  slow  pace  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
effectively  denies  victims  a  chance  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
nightmarish  encounter  and  get  on  with  their  lives. 

“It  is  especially  difficult  when  they  are  living  in  the  same 
residence,  attend  the  same  classes,”Tuttle  said.  “On  a  cam¬ 
pus,  that  can  be  handled  right  away.” 

Susanna  Matsen,  the  chairwoman  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Honor  Court,  says  the  student  court  process 
provides  a  safety  net  for  sex  crimes  victims,  and  for  those 
falsely  accused. 

“They  won’t  be  able  to  function  on  campus  if  the  news¬ 
papers  get  a  hold  of  it,”  Matsen  insisted.  “The  right  of  tlie 
public  to  know  has  to  come  second  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  involved. 

“The  trials  are  very  traumatic.  And  very  heart  wrenching. 
If  the  student  newspapers  publicize  them,  even  the  people 
who  are  found  innocent  will  have  their  reputations  ruined.” 

Jeanne  Furgate,  editor  of  the  Daily  Tar  Heel,  sees  the 
debate  over  sexual  assault  coverage  as  a  reprise  of  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  mainstream  press. 

“It  is  a  judgment  call  about  whether  to  publish  a  victim’s 
name,”  Furgate  said.  “But  it  is  obvious  that  we  would  handle 
a  sexual  assault  case  differently  than  one  involving  cheat¬ 
ing.” 

Closing  a  hearing  to  protect  a  child’s  parents  is  simply 
wrongheaded,  the  editor  contended. 

“All  we  have  now  are  rumors,  which  tend  to  be  unreli¬ 
able  and  controversial,”  she  said. 

“I  would  think  that  parents  would  want  to  send  their 
children  to  a  university  that  upholds  the  principles  of  free 
speech,  one  that  would  uphold  the  principles  of  a  free  and 
open  court.”  —  Allan  Wolper 


attack  on  the  school’s  secret  discipli¬ 
nary  system  had  been  waiting  for; 
Carolina  Review,  a  conservative  maga 
zine,  published  a  cover  story  featuring  a 
picture  of  Aaron  Nelson,  a  candidate  for 
student  president,  with  horns  and  a 
pitchfork  protruding  from  his  head.The 
magazine,  distributed  the  day  before  the 
election,  was  branded  anti-Semitic,  but 
the  content  debate  was  muted  because 
the  magazine’s  1,500  copies  were  stolen 
the  next  morning,  before  balloting 
began. 

Nelson  won  the  election,  but  two  of 
his  fraternity  brothers  were  charged 
with  infringing  on  the  free  speech 
rights  of  students  by  stealing  the 
Review. 

Two  months  later,  Thanassis 
Cambanis,  then  Tar  Heel  editor,  went  to 
cover  the  frat  brothers’  disciplinary 
hearing.  University  officials  barred  him, 
saying  the  hearing  was  closed  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Family  Educational 


Rights  Privacy  Act,  known  as  the 
Buckley  .Amendment,  which  forbids  the 
release  of  student  education  records 
without  their  consent. 

The  Tar  Heel  immediately  filed  suit  in 
Orange  County  Superior  Court  charging 
the  university  with  violating  the  state’s 
open  meetings  laws. 

While  the  paper’s  lawyers  argued  in 

“People  are  aghast 
when  they  find  out 
that  students  are 
acting  as  judges 
and  juries  in 
criminal  cases” 

—  Kevin  Schwartz, 
Daily  Tar  Heel 
general  manager 


Superior  Court,  the  student-run  Honor 
Court  acquitted  the  frat  brothers  of 
charges  of  stealing  magazines. 

But  the  Superior  Court  also  ordered 
the  records  of  the  student  disciplinary 
hearing  to  be  kept  intact  until  it  decides 
whether  the  public  should  have  access 
to  them.  The  legal  skirmish  is  expected 
to  conclude  by  mid-October,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  the  loser  will  appeal 
to  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

Mark  Goodman,  executive  director  of 
the  Student  Press  Law  Center  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  sees  the  case  as  a  test  of  a 
1995  federal  ruling  suggesting  the  legal 
curtain  be  lifted  on  campus  disciplinary 
hearings. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
ruled  that  the  Buckley  Amendment  does 
not  prevent  the  opening  of  campus  dis¬ 
ciplinary  proceedings.  But  it  also  said 
that  educational  records  are  private  — 
an  invitation  to  a  court  fight. 

(See  Private  on  page  34) 
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BY  M.L.  STEIN 


‘Private-Label’  News 
Key  To  Future 


AND  CYBERSPACE  systems  will  not 
printed  news  if  newspapers  provide  infor- 
^^ation  that  readers  need  but  can’t  get  from  other 
|%()urces. 

This  was  the  message  brought  by  two  speakers  at 
California  editors’  meeting.  For  Nancy  Hicks  May- 
_j^jaard,  chair  of  the  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies 
Center,  and  Mort  Rosenblum,  an  Associated  Press 
special  correspondent,  the  answer  to  digital  infor¬ 
mation  is  simple:  add  value  to  the  news  with  enter¬ 
prise,  trend  and  depth  reporting. 

Maynard,  former  co-owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  a  news- 
woman  for  30  years  with  the 
New  York  Times  and  other 
papers,  said:  “When  I  ask  jour¬ 
nalists  what  is  the  enemy  of 
news,  they  reply  ignorance 
and  illiteracy  and  that  nobody 
reads.  But  that’s  not  the  real 
enemy.  We  are  fighting  digital¬ 
ization  .  .  .  Information  tech¬ 
nology  is  bringing  about  a 
total  realignment  of  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution,  the  func¬ 
tions  that  pay  for  news  cre¬ 
ation.” 

Because  all  media  compete  for  the  same  audi¬ 
ence,  newspapers  can  rise  above  the  pack  by  deep, 
original  “private-label”,  reporting  that  relies  more  on 
specialization  than  a  generic  feed,  Maynard  said. 

A  director  of  Chicago-based  Tribune  Co.,  Maynard 
said  the  emerging  structure  of  the  media  business 
virtually  mandates  that  newspapers  get  involved  in 
“public  interest  reporting.” 

“As  much  as  85  percent  of  news  is  syndicated, 
reducing  it  to  the  status  of  a  commodity,  and  com¬ 
modities  do  not  command  high  value  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,”  she  asserted.  “Commodities  gain  value  from  the 
way  they  are  processed.” 

Longer,  explanatory  articles  are  commodities 
with  added  value,  the  speaker  went  on.  The  most 
valuable  ones  are  exclusive,  investigative  pieces  that 
add  new  knowledge  to  the  information  flow  or  pro¬ 
vide  context  to  current  events. 

Some  newspapers,  notably  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post,  are 
already  embarked  on  the  course  and  more  should 
take  up  the  challenge,  she  said. 

Digital  databases,  which  can  be  powerful  tools  for 
journalists  to  monitor  government,  may  be 
exploited  even  more  effectively  by  serving  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public  with  specialized  reporting,  May¬ 


nard  su^ested,  commending  the  Raleigh,  N.C., 
News  &  Obsert>er  for  reorganizing  reporting  func¬ 
tions  around  computerized  information  technolo¬ 
gies. 

“Journalism  is  moving  into  an  era  where  news 
context  will  be  as  important  as  content,”  Maynard 
predicted,  warning  that  this  new  approach  can  be 
tedious  and  expensive  to  produce,  requiring  news 
“to  keep  reinventing  itself.” 

“Competitive  pressures  become  more  life-threat¬ 
ening  each  day,”  Maynard  said.“If  journalists  insist  on 
doing  things  as  we  always  have  and  if  we  don’t 
allow  new  technologies  to  help  us 
do  our  job  better,  we’ll  become 
irrelevant  —  lost  in  cyberspace.” 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by 
AP’s  Rosenblum,  a  self-described 
“jurassic  journalist”  who  believes 
“the  message  far  outweighs  the 
means  of  delivering  it.” 

Both  spoke  at  the  Disneyland 
Hotel  in  Anaheim  at  the  joint  con¬ 
ference  of  the  California  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  AP 
News  Executives  Council  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada. 

“Technology  has  rocketed  us  for¬ 
ward,  but  it’s  a  mixed  blessing,” 

Rosenblum  remarked.  And  televi¬ 
sion  news,  he  added,  presents  an 
incomplete  picture  of  such  events 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Bosnian 
conflicts. 

“When  live  cameras  or  online 
conversations  deal  with  something 
close  to  home,  the  common  con¬ 
text  is  understood  by  all,”  Rosen¬ 
blum  said.  “But  when  the  camera 
crosses  borders  and  oceans,  this  changes.” 

People  have  misconceptions  about  faraway 
places  that  require  solid  reporting  by  knowledge¬ 
able  correspondents  to  correct,  he  said.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  factors  leading  to  Iraq’s  incursion  into  Kuwait 
and  the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia  were  reported  by 
savvy  print  correspondents  months  before  the  fight¬ 
ing  erupted. 

Rosenblum,  whose  reporting  has  taken  him  to 
200  countries,  pleaded  with  the  editors:  “Keep  us 
obsolete  foot  soldiers  out  there,  with  our  low-tech 
pencils  and  old-fashioned  skinny  notebooks.  How¬ 
ever  newspapers  reshape  themselves  to  the 
demands  of  the  new  century,  the  old  root  word 
remains:  news.” 


What  newspapers 
need  if  they 
want  to  remain 
needed:  context, 
enterprise, 
depth,  originality 


"If  journalists  insist  on 
doing  things  as  we 
always  have  and  if  we 
don't  allow  new  tech¬ 
nologies  to  help  us  do 
our  job  better,  we'll 
become  irrelevant  — 
lost  in  cyberspace." 

—  Nancy  Hicks  May¬ 
nard,  chair.  Freedom 
Forum  Media  Studies 
Center 
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Survey:  D.C.  Women  Equal 
In  Newsroom,  Not  Out 


ET’S  LET  FORT  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  columnist  Molly  Ivins  write  the 
lead  from  the  results  of  a  new  survey  of 
wsmen  journalists  working  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  bureaus:*"!  though  the  c*asy  lead 
is,  ‘All  successful  women  journalists  end 
up  old  maids,’  ”  Ivins  said  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  survey  commissioned 
by  the  Chicago  chapter  of  the  Association 
of  Women  Journalists. 

Indeed,  the  survey  of  320  female  and 
male  D.C.  correspondents  found  that 
women  generally  are  doing  just  as  well  as 
men;  They  get  the  same  kind  of  assign¬ 
ments,  their  stories  get  the  same  play,  they 
feel  equally  respected  and  their  pay  is 
good  —  if  not  quite  on  exactly  up  to  the 
level  of  their  male  colleagues. 

Where  Washington’s  female  press 
corps  suffers,  however,  is  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives.  Nearly  half  of  the  women  — 
45%  —  have  never  been  married,  com¬ 
pared  to  just  22%  of  the  men.  And  64%  of 
the  women  reporters  have  never  had  a 
child,  compared  with  40%  of  the  males. 

Further,  when  women  reporters  do 
have  kids,  they  are  more  likely  to  feel  it 


has  hampered  their  careers.  Twice  as 
many  females  as  males  —  41%  vs.  22%  — 
believe  being  a  parent  has  hurt  their 
career  “a  fair  amount”  or  “a  great  deal.” 

“Although  it  appears  women  journal¬ 
ists  in  Washington  have  made  some  great 
strides,  the  gains  have  also  come  with  a 
trade-off  in  their  personal  lives,”  said  Susy 
Schultz,  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter 
and  president  of  the  Association  for 
Women  Journalists’  Chicago  chapter. 

Age  does  not  account  for  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  marital  status  or  childlessness, 
said  the  survey’s  authors,  Dr.  Paul 
Lavrakas,  who  conducted  the  study  while 
still  heading  the  Northwestern  University 
Survey  Laboratory,  and  Susan  Stevens,  a 
recent  graduate  of  Northwestern’s  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 

Both  male  and  female  reporters  sur¬ 
veyed  had  a  median  age  of  42  and  were 
overwhelmingly  white,  with  97%  of  the 
men  and  889o  of  the  women  identifying 
themselves  as  non-Hispanic  whites. 
About  38%  of  the  men  and  women 
reporters  surveyed  worked  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  have  been  journalists  for 


approximately  18  years. 

There  were  few  on-the-job  differences, 
mostly  subtle,  between  men  and  women 
—  with  one  big  exception:  salary. 

While  the  median  annual  income  for 
reporters  as  a  group  was  $60,000,  the 
midpoint  for  women  —  that  is,  half 
were  above,  half  below  —  was  in  the 
$40, (XX)  to  $60,000  range,  while  the  mid¬ 
point  for  men  feU  in  the  $60,000  to 
$80,000  range. 

In  addition,  men  appear  to  be  making 
more  outside  income,  with  15%  of  the 
men  earning  $25,000  or  more  while  20% 
of  the  women  said  they  earned  less  than 
$1,000  from  off-the-job  sources  such  as 
speaking  fees  or  talk  shows. 

By  large  percentages,  both  men  and 
women  reporters  agree  their  gender 
makes  no  difference  in  getting  good 
assignments,  advancing  in  their  careers  or 
working  with  sources. 

However,  significant  minorities  of 
women  portray  Washington  as  a  “man’s 
worid”  where  male  reporters  can  get 
closer  to  the  mostly  male  power  figures 
in  the  capital.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


TORI  SMITH, 

30,  acting  director 
of  corporate  com¬ 
munications  at  the 
Associated  Press 
in  New  York  City, 
has  been  named 
to  the  position  of 
director. 

JANIS 

MAGIN,  32,  an  Atlanta  correspondent, 
was  appointed  special  projects  manag¬ 
er. 

STEVE  BRAVER,  53,  former  publish¬ 
er  and  general  manager  at  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Guy  Gannett 
Communications  and  Knight-Ridder,  has 
been  appointed  regional  general  manag¬ 
er  for  the  Tahoe-Carson  Area 
Newspaper  Group  of  Swift  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Braver  assumes  responsibility  for 
papers  in  South  Lake  Tahoe,Tahoe  City 
and  Truckee,  Calif.,  as  well  as  Carson 
City,  Incline  Village  and  Gardnerville, 
Nev. 

JANET  GRIMLEY,  assistant  managing 
editor  at  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors. 

Other  officers  elected  include  MAR¬ 
CIA  JVDSON,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Ledger  — 
first  vice  president;  BETSY  CANTLER, 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Post  and  Courier  — 
second  vice  president;  JANE  MAR¬ 
SHALL,  Houston  Chronicle  —  secre¬ 
tary;  and  THERESA  JOHNSON, 
Missoula,  MonX.,  Missoulian  —  treasur¬ 
er. 


JANIS  MAGm 

COVLSTON  **SKIP”  HENRY,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  News  Gleaner 
Publications  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’ Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
PAMELA  J.  MAYER,  publisher  of  the 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  —  vice 
president  of  dailies;  WANDA  REID, 
publisher  of  Reid  Newspapers,  Hershey 

—  vice  president  of  weeklies;  and 
FRANK  GOTHIE,  publisher  of  the 
Delaware  County  Daily  Times,  Primos 

—  secretary/treasurer. 

WILLIAM  B.  NORTHROP,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  Observer- 
Reporter,  was  named  an  ex  officio 
board  member. 

He  is  immediate  past  president  of 
the  PNPA. 

KARIN  KNOOP,  formerly  of  Digital 
Technology  Inc.,  Orem,  Utah,  has  been 
named  production  director  at  the 
Rockdale  (Ga.)  Citizen  and  Gwinnett 
(Ga.)  Daily  Post.  Both  newspapers  are 
published  by  Citizen  Publishing, 
Conyers,  Ga. 

JIM  BRVMBELOW,  general  manag¬ 
er  and  circulation  director  in  Rockdale, 
was  named  circulation  director  for  both 
newspapers. 


WILLIAM 
HERBERT,  circu¬ 
lation  director  in 
Gwinnett,  was 
appointed  distri¬ 
bution  manager 
for  both  newspa¬ 
pers. 

I  FF.  CAMP¬ 
BELL,  circulation 
sales  manager  at  the  Alexandria  (La.) 

Daily  Town  Talk,  was  named  circula-  \ 

tion  sales  manager  in  Rockdale  and  j 

Gwinnett.  i 

SVSAN  HUMMEL,  classified  manag-  | 

er  and  acting  advertising  director  in 
Gwinnett,  becomes  advertising  sales 
manager  in  Gwinnett. 

JOE  VRSCHEL,  a  senior  writer  at  USA 
Today,  has  been  named  deputy  director 
at  the  Newseum. 

The  Newseum  is  a  news  museum 
being  created  by  the  Freedom  Forum  in 
Arlington,  Va. 

VICKI  SIMONS,  editor  of  the 
Independent,  distributed  in  Columbia 
and  Rensselaer  counties  in  New  York 
state,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
NewYoric  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
GRANT  HAMILTON,  publisher  of  the 
East  Aurora  Advertiser,  Elma  Review 
and  Arcade  Herald  —  president  elect; 

CUFF  RICHNER  of  Richner 
Publications  in  Nassau  County  —  vice 
president;  AEBOJZ/IH  WHITE,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Scarsdale  Inquirer,  Enterprise 
and  Record  Review  —  secretary-treasur¬ 
er;  and  JAMES  BIUNSKI,  publisher  of 
the  Finger  Lakes  Community 
Newspapers,  Ithaca  —  assistant  treasur¬ 
er. 

TIMOTHY  M.  KELLY,  48,  editor  at 
the  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  has  been 
promoted  to  publisher. 

He  succeeds  LEWIS  OWENS,  who 
retired  and  is  now  publisher  emeritus. 

Earlier,  Kelly  was  editor  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  managing  editor  at 
the  Orange  County  Register  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  at  the  Herald-Leader. 

JORGE  OCLANDER,  a  reporter  at  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  a  former  re¬ 
porter  at  La  Raza,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  La  Raza,  which  is  a 
Spanish-language  weekly  in  Chicago. 


DIRKS,  VAN  ESSEN  &  ASSOCIATES 


Lee  Dirks 


We  specialize  in  assisting 
owners  in  exploring  and 
negotiating  the  sale  of  their 
daily  newspapers  or  non¬ 
daily  newspaper  groups. 


Owen  Van  Essen 


119  E.  Marcy  St.,  Suite  100,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 
Phone  (505)  820-2700  •  Fax  (505)  820-2900 


TORI  SMITH 


JANFTGRIMLEY 
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BY  M.L.  STEIN 

Journalists,  Not 
Lawbreakers 


MBUDSMAN  ART  NAUMAN  wasn’t  too  concerned 
aboi<  complaints  the  Sacramento  Bee  got  over  a 
series  about  an  American  reporter  and  photogra¬ 
pher  ^o  accompanied  a  Mexican  on  an  illegal  bor¬ 
der  crowing  that  led  all  the  way  to  Chicago. 

A  few  readers,  Naumann  reported  in  his  recent 
Suruby  column,  argued  that  the  journalists  “made  a 
hero  out  of  a  lawbreaker”  or  that  the  series  didn’t 
delve  into  the  fmancial  and  social  problems  brought 
on  by  illegal  immigration. 

The  more  important  question,  according  to  the 
ombudsman,  was:  “What  role  did  the  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  team  play  in  the  . . . 
crime?”  Only  that  of  reporter- 
observer,  Nauman  deter¬ 
mined  after  checking  sources. 

E&P  got  the  same  assur¬ 
ance  when  it  phoned  S.  Lynne 
Walker,  Mexico  City  bureau 
chief  for  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

She  wrote  the  series, 
“Undocumented:  A  journey  of 
hope  to  the  promised  land,” 
after  making  the  hazardous  trip  with  21 -year-old 
Luis  Munoz,  an  illiterate  man  from  an  impoverished 
rural  family. 

“We  were  with  him  strictly  as  journalists,”  she 
said.  “At  no  time  did  we  assist  him  in  any  way  to 
enter  the  United  States.” 

After  hearing  complaints,  Nauman  discussed  the 
series  with  Bee  assistant  managing  editor  Marjie 
Lundstrom,  who  said  Copley  editors  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  Walker  and  photographer  Jeffrey  Brown 
in  no  way  “aided  and  abetted”  Munoz. 

Added  Walker:  “We  gave  him  no  money  or  any 
other  material  assistance.” 

However,  they  did  share  Munoz’s  danger  since 
first  joining  him  in  his  home  village  of  Chichime- 
quillas  and  then  riding  on  a  bus  with  him  to  the 
Mexican  border  city  of  Tijuana,  near  San  Diego, 
where,  by  prearrangement,  he  hooked  up  with  a 
“coyote,”  a  paid  smuggler  of  human  beings. 

Walker  and  Brown  were  present  in  the  coyote’s 
home,  where  a  scared  Munoz  waited  until  it  was 
safe  to  leave. The  three  then  were  driven  toTecate, 
another  border  town,  in  a  dilapidated  van  that  was 
intercepted  by  Mexican  police,  who  seized  Mimoz, 
the  coyote  and  several  other  immigrants  in  a  wild 
foot  chase  on  a  muddy  hill.  Walker  and  Brown  also 
were  hauled  to  the  police  station  and  questioned. 

Recalled  Walker:  “We  identified  ourselves  as 
reporters. Tliey  treated  us  very  well,  but  they  asked 


us  to  make  a  statement.  Under  Mexican  law,  we 
were  not  obliged  to  do  this  and  didn't.” 

The  commander,  she  added,  allowed  them  to  call 
the  U.S.  consulate  in  Tijuana  and  then  told  her,  “1 
have  a  feeling  you  will  try  this  again.” 

Actually, Walker  explained,  Mexican  authorities  do 
not  arrest  migrants,  but  smuggling  them  is  against 
the  law,  so  Luis’  coyote  faced  six  months  in  jail. 

But  coyotes  abound  on  the  border  and  Munoz 
soon  enlisted  another  one  who  got  him  —  and  the 
Copley  pair  —  into  the  United  States  by  crawling 
under  a  steel  fence  beneath  the  stabbing  light 
beams  of  Border  Patrol  helicopters  and  other  offi¬ 
cers  combing  the  border  in  Broncos. 

Even  then  their  troubles  were  not  over.  Wrote 
Walker:  “It  is  here,  in  the  canyon,  that  border  bandits 
often  lie  in  wait  to  beat,  rape  and  rob  the  terrified 
migrants.  The  vegetation,  nourished  by  a  foul  mix¬ 
ture  of  rainwater 
and  human  excre¬ 
ment,  provides  a 
shelter  for  both  ban¬ 
dits  and  migrants. 

Under  the  thick 
canopy,  not  even 
the  bright  spotlight 
of  the  Border 
Patrol’s  helicopters 
can  flush  them  out.” 

More  perilous 
adventure  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  trio. 

They  were  dri¬ 
ven  to  San  Diego 
by  a  third  coyote 
in  a  beat-up  sedan, 
which  broadsided 
another  car  and 
sped  off. 

“Then  for  some 
reason,”  Walker  re¬ 
counted  to  E&P, 

“he  turned  around 
and  headed  for  the 
Mexican  border, 
smashing  into  the 
back  of  a  bus  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  last 
exit  ramp  for  the 
U.S.  It  was  some 
ride.” 

(See  Immigrant 
on  page  34) 


Copley  staffers 
document  an  illegal 
immigrant's 
journey  to  America 
—  the  hard  way 


Knight  .International  Press 
Fellowship  Program  ' 


The  Knight  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Fellow-  ^mofN««d 
ship  Program  is  open  for 
applications  from  U.S.  news 
media  professionals  to  as¬ 
sist  the  developing  inde¬ 
pendent  press  woddwide. 

Individuals  with  expertise 
in  a  broad  range  of  press 
disciplines  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Fellowships  last  up  to  nine 
months  and  include  trans¬ 
portation,  living  expenses 
and  a  modest  fronorarium. 

The  fellowships  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  John  S.  and 
James  L  Knight  Founda¬ 
tion  and  administered  by 
the  International  Center  for 
Journalists. 


•  Mhtiig 
«  E(^ 

•  Pubication 
Oesp 

•  Prejiress 
Protiudnn 

•  OroiitfdKi 


Promotion 


•  Pr«srDOffi 
(^ientions 


ftodiction 


Next  Application  Deadline: 
January  15, 1997 


For  information  gfease  wnte.or  fax  the: 

International  Center  for  Journalists 
1 61 6  H  Street,  NW  •  Third  Floor 
Washington,  D.C.  20006-4989 
Fax:  (20?)  737-0530 
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BY  LAURA  REINA 


Contests  Win 
In  Several  Ways 


Newspapers  can  win  big  time  by 
sponsoring  contests,  sweepstakes,  or 
games  to  build  circulation. 

For  example,  twice  a  year  the 
Toronto  Sun  increases  circulation 
sales  by  sponsoring  a  bingo  game. 

“When  we  run  games,  we  see  a  five  to  10  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  newspaper  sales,”  said  Lesley 
Annett,  director  of  promotions  and  community 
relations  at  the  Sun. 

While  running  a  game  is  very  expensive,  it  is 
worth  the  cost  in  increased  circulation,Annett 
explained.  When  the  Sun 
starts  bingo,  circulation  in¬ 
creases  the  same  day,  she  said. 

On  the  first  day  of  the 
game,  bingo  cards  are  insert¬ 
ed  into  all  copies  of  the 
tabloid.Then,  throughout  the 
week,  the  paper  publishes 
numbers.  When  a  number  in 
the  paper  matches  a  number 
on  a  reader’s  card,  he  or  she 
circles  it.  And  once  all  of  the  numbers  needed  to 
achieve  bingo  are  circled,  the  reader  calls  the 
paper’s  bingo  hot  line  to  register  to  win. 

The  Sun  offers  a  weekly  prize  of  $5,000.  If  more 
than  one  reader  wins,  the  prize  is  shared.  And  if  no 
one  gets  bingo  in  a  week,  the  prize  is  rolled  over 
into  the  next  week,  making  the  prize  $10,000. 

The  Sun  puts  up  the  prize  money,  she  added. 
The  Sun  also  uses  bingo  to  assist  advertisers.  For 
example,  when  the  bingo  game  card  is  inserted  in 
the  paper,  a  coupon  for  a  local  retailer  is  attached. 
The  reader  can  fill  out  the  coupon,  and  then  visit 
the  retailer  to  drop  the  coupon  off  to  register  for 
prizes  such  as  a  trip,  car,  or  a  mortgage  or  rent  paid 
for  a  year.  In  essence,  the  game  is  driving  traffic  to 
the  stores,  explained  Annett. 

“We  tailor  make  games  to  assist  our  advertisers,” 
she  said.  “We  try  to  tie  in  our  valued  advertisers  or 
bring  new  advertisers  to  the  table.” 

Advertisers  provide  trips  and  prizes  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  exposure  in  the  paper,  and  also  share  some 
of  the  costs  associated  with  the  logo  and  entry 
coupon  on  the  bingo  card. 

“It’s  about  a  million  dollars  worth  of  exposure,” 
said  Annett.  “There’s  a  line  of  people  wanting  to  work 
with  us.They  want  to  know  how  they  can  be 
involved.” 

The  Toronto  Sun  gets  its  bingo  game  cards  from 
a  Coral  Gables,  Fla.-based  company  called  Satco. 


Circulation 
tises,  plus  • 
coupons  boost 
irafficfor 
Toronto  Sun 
advertisers 


The  company  can  print  more  than  1  million  cards 
a  day,  but  also  has  the  ability  to  print  scratch-offs, 
snap-opens,  wash-offs,  fragrance  samplers,  and  UPC 
bar  codes,  said  Scott  Thompson,  president  of  Satco. 

Satco’s  promotional  products  are  designed  to 
build  circulation,  to  generate  excitement,  and  to 
increase  market  penetration.The  promotions  can 
also  increase  sales  and  consumer  awareness  for 
advertisers,  and  provide  added  value  for  con¬ 
sumers,  said  Thompson. 

He  explained  the  most  effective  times  to  run 
promotions  such  as  bingo  are  when  sales  are 
down,  during  both  the 
slow  season  and  up  sea-  “There ’S  U  line  of 

son; during  circulation  ^ 

price  increases  or  advertis-  people  WUnttHg  tO 
er  rate  increases;  during  a  work  With  US.  They 
change  in  format;  and  ^  ^  i  • 

when  competlUon  is  on  Want  tO  knOW  hoW 

the  rise  they  cuH  be  involved! 

How  the  game  is  pro-  r  i  a  a.a. 

moted  -  and  the  p4es  —  Annett, 

—  depends  entirely  on  TorontO  Sun 

the  newspaper’s  budget. 

Bingo  cards  also  can  be  distributed  various  ways. 

In  an  article  for  Publisher's  Auxiliary, Thompson 
said  the  goal  is  to  convert  nonreaders  into  readers. 

“In  the  never-ending  quest  toward  this  end,  a 
quality  periodical  must  occasionally  rely  on  a  pro¬ 
motion  to  bring  in  that  outsider.  Promotions  can 
take  many  forms.The  key  is  to  use  a  promotion 
which  appeals  to  the  sophisticated  reader,  and, 
most  importantly,  attracts  the  potential  reader.” 

At  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  (NAA) 

Marketing  Conference  in  Chicago  earlier  this  year, 

Cathy  Schmidt,  account  manager  with  Chicago- 
based  Frankel  &  Co.,  a  sales  promotion  agency’, 
explained  different  types  of  promotions  available 
to  newspapers. 

To  start  with,  lotteries  are  illegal  unless  offered 
by  a  state.  A  lottery  is  when  prize,  chance  and  con¬ 
sideration  are  present  together,  and  legal  promo¬ 
tions  require  that  one  of  these  elements  be 
dropped,  said  Schmidt. 

A  sweepstakes  is  a  chance  promotion  that 
doesn’t  require  payment  or  consideration  for  entry, 
she  said,  explaining,  “Prizes  and  chance  are  present 
in  the  form  of  a  random  drawing  or  selection  from 
all  entries.” 

A  contest  is  based  on  a  skill  or  performance,  and 
is  judged  by  certain  criteria.  With  the  exception  of 
some  states,  skill  programs  can  require  considera- 
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tion  or  purchase  because  the  element  of 
chance  is  not  present,  she  said. 

Games  are  usually  “frequency-of-pur- 
chase  programs  that  require  some  sort 
of  game  piece.The  game  pieces  offer 
predetermined  and  randomly  selected 
prizes.  Like  sweepstakes,  the  considera¬ 
tion  element  is  removed  when  game 
pieces  are  made  available  free  to  con¬ 
sumers,”  explained  Schmidt. 

So  how  does  a  newspaper  choose 
which  kind  of  promotion  to  run? 

Schmidt  said  sweepstakes  are  effec¬ 
tive  in  building  awareness,  generating 
trade  support,  adding  impact  to  cents- 
off  couponing  programs,  and  building  a 
proprietary  database. 

Contests  revolve  around  consumer 
interaction  with  a  pnxluct,  and  reward 
loyal  users.  And  games  generate  conti¬ 
nuity  of  purchase,  and  offer  instant  grati¬ 
fication. 


J-School  Help 

Arthur  L.  carter,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Observer,  Litchfield 
County  Times,  and  East  Hampton  Star, 
has  established  the  New  York  Observer 
Scholars  Program  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  with  an  initial  four-year  grant  of 
$240,000.  Four  undergraduate  students 
and  two  graduate  students  each  year  will 
be  selected  from  NYU’s  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication  on 
the  basis  of  academic  merit  and  their 
promise. 


Weekly  Network  In 
Rich  N.Y.  Suburbs 


Hoping  TO  CAPIXYLIZE  on  their 
markets’  high-income  reader- 
ship,  community  newspapers 
on  the  East  Coast  have  formed  an  adver¬ 
tising  network  geared  to  attract  national 
advertisers  that  don’t  normally  advertise 
in  weeklies. 

The  Observer  Network,  originally 
conceptualized  by  Arthur  Carter,  owner 
of  the  New  York  Observer,  includes  40 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  346,000  in  wealthy  towns  in  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey,  said 
Kiki  Paris,  president  of  the  sales  network. 

The  system  is  designed  to  allow 
advertisers  to  place  ads  through  one  dis¬ 
counted  insertion  order.  A  full-page  buy, 
at  a  rate  of  $32,882,  will  appear  in  all  40 
publications. 

Sales  efforts  began  in  late  September, 
but  as  of  mid-October  no  advertisers 
materialized,  mainly  because  ad  budgets 
have  already  been  allocated  for  the  year, 
Paris  said. 

Paris  said  member  papers,  including 
the  New  York  Observer  in  New  Yoik 
City,  Princeton  Packet  in  New  Jersey, 
and  Long  Beach  Herald  in  New  York 
City’s  Long  Island  suburbs,  have  always 
offered  wonderful  editorial  content,  but 


have  been  too  small  to  attract  national 
advertisers.The  networic  is  designed  to 
provide  advertisers  direct  access  to 
affluent  readers  via  their  hometown 
papers. 

To  qualify  for  the  netwoik,  newspa¬ 
pers  need  a  median  household  income 
of  $90,000  or  more.  Of  the  300  wealthi¬ 
est  towns  in  America,  126  are  located  in 
the  tri-state  area  around  New  York  City, 
and  the  Observer  Network  says  it  will 
help  national  advertisers  reach  74%  of 
the  market  —  including  some  of  the 
wealthiest  communities  of  vacation 
homeowners. 

Paris  said  that  many  advertisers  want 
to  reach  high-income  readers,  but  the 
dailies,  which  reach  mostly  middle<lass 
America,  require  more  mass  circulation. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  sell  to  millions,” 
she  said.  “By  the  time  you  get  that  circu¬ 
lation,  you’ve  got  a  huge,  huge  pay  rate.” 

Besides,  the  affluent  advertising  mar¬ 
ket  tends  to  have  discretionary  dollars 
with  which  to  go  after  its  target,  Paris 
added.  She  said  the  network  is  indepen¬ 
dent  and  not  tied  to  the  New  York 
Observer,  although  the  ad  sales  netwoik 
cohabitates  with  the  newspaper. 

—  Laura  Reina 
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High-Tech 
Help  Wanted 

Greater  boston-based  commu¬ 
nity  Newspaper  Co.  (CNC)  answered 
the  unique  needs  of  its  market  when  it 
launched  Job  Smart,  a  classified  insert 
which  is  devoted  to  high-tech  and  man¬ 
agerial  jobs. 

The  Fidelity  Investmentsowned  news¬ 
paper  group,  comprising  over  100  week¬ 
lies,  recognized  the  area’s  high-tech  com¬ 
panies  and  their  need  to  finding  top  tech¬ 
nical  professionals,  explained  Dave 
Bonfield,  vice  president  of  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  CNC. 

The  section  was  an  attempt  to  develop 
something  more  intrusive  —  a  pull-out 
that  would  “speak”  to  the  high-tech  pro¬ 
fessional,  he  said. 

Job  Smart  supplies  more  interesting  and 
useful  content  for  its  readers,  and  more 
revenue  for  CNC,  he  said,  predicting  Job 
Smart  will  bring  in  $2  to  $3  million  in  rev¬ 
enue  this  year,  after  launching  in  April,  and 
more  in  1997. 

For  advertisers,  a  page  in  Job  Smart 
costs  a  little  over  $20,000  per  page. 

The  section  runs  16  to  20  tabloid  pages 
per  week  and  boasts  950,000  total  distrib¬ 
ution. 

Since  Job  Smart  is  not  meant  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Sunday  help  wanted  sec¬ 
tions,  it  is  distributed  on  weekdays,  said 
Jim  Woodworth,  associate  editor.  He  said 
the  section,  more  than  just  a  classified 
insert,  contains  editorial  content  directly 
related  to  managers  and  how  they  go 
about  their  jobs. 

Jobs  in  the  classified  ads  are  mid-  to 
upper-level  positions. 

Woodworth  says  he’s  gotten  very  good 
feedback  and  has  even  had  job  counselors 
ask  for  copies  to  use  with  clients. 

Soon  Job  Smart  will  launch  a  Worid 
Wide  Web  site  on  containing  job  listings 
and  some  editorial  content,  said 
Woodworth.  —  Laura  Reina 

Suits  Yield 
Ad  Campaign 

DOW  CORNING  CORE,  the  Midland, 
Mich.,  chemical  giant,  chose  to 
include  newspapers  in  its  efforts  to  alert 
potential  claimants  about  a  filing  deadline. 

The  silicone  manufacturer  was  forced 
to  seek  bankruptcy  protection  as  a  result 
of  lawsuits  filed  by  people  claiming 


injuries  from  breast  and  other  types  of  sil¬ 
icone  implants. 

ITie  company  said;  “By  order  of  Judge 
Arthur  J.  Speaor  —  the  bankruptcy  judge 
presiding  over  the  Dow  Coming  bank¬ 
ruptcy  —  all  individuals  or  companies 
who  believe  they  have  a  claim  against 
Dow  Coming,  including  those  with  breast 
or  other  implant  claims,  must  file  a  Proof 
of  Claim  Form  which  is  received  by  the 
court-appointed  docketing  agent  by  Jan. 
15, 1997.” 

Michael  Jackson,  director  of  corporate 
employee  and  external  communications 
for  Dow  Coming,  said  the  company  sent 
about  900,000  letters  to  potential 
claimants  informing  them  of  the  deadline 
date. 

But  for  those  who  may  not  have  gotten 
a  letter,  Dow  Coming  placed  ads  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York  Times,  USA 
Today,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  the  Sunday 
magazines  Parade,  and  USA  Weekend. 

Some  local  papers  were  also  included  in 
the  buy  because  Chapter  11  bankmptcy 
law  requires  companies  to  notify  suppliers 
who  may  be  potential  claimants,  explained 
Jackson. 

The  ad  that  ran  in  USA  Today  was  a  full 
page.  In  the  other  papers,  it  was  a  quarter 
of  a  broadsheet  page. 

The  entire  ad  campaign  cost  Dow 
Coming  $8  million  and  included  other 
media,  but  started  with  newspapers 
because  of  their  reach,  said  Jackson.  The 
campaign  also  included  non-U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers.  —  Laura  Reina 

Smith  Sees 
Strong  Coupons 

COUPONS  CAME  CLOSE  to  being  a  $7 
billion  industry  in  1995,  Kerry  Smith, 
publisher  of  Promo  magazine,  said,  citing 
research. 

At  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’ 
19S>6  U.S.  Coupon  Forum  earlier  this  year. 
Smith  said  that  like  many  industries,  the 
coupon  business  is  metamorphosing 
as  it  approaches  the  21st  century.  He 
described  the  following  trends  expected 
to  impact  the  way  coupons  are  distributed 
and  handled  over  the  next  four  years: 

♦  Class,  not  mass.  A  move  away  fiom 
mass  mailings  projects  direct  mail  distribu¬ 
tion  will  decline.  Free-standing  inserts  will 
become  more  targeted  to  life  stages  versus 
demographics. 

♦  Less  paper.  Despite  the  8  million  trees 
cut  down  annually  for  coupons,  con¬ 
sumers  still  like  paper  in  their  hands  —  as 


if  they  make  the  savings  more  tangible. 
Still,  paper-based  coupons  will  slowly  give 
way  to  electronic  coupons,  and  the 
Internet  will  become  an  even  bigger 
opportunity  for  coupon  distribution. 

♦  Technology  rules.  Marketers  will  tie 
into  retailers’  programs  via  electronic  mar¬ 
keting.  Though  not  new,  micromarketing 
—  marketing  to  individual  stores  rather 
entire  chains  —  will  increase. 

Electronic  clearinghouses  will  reduce 
the  time  between  redemption  and  reim¬ 
bursement. 

♦  Accountability.  Marketer’s  will  demand 
better  return  on  inve.stment,  using 
coupons  in  a  strategic  mix  of  integrated 
marketing. 

♦  Store  action.  Where  product,  con¬ 
sumer,  and  incentive  meet  —  the  store  — 
is  where  programs  are  growing.  In-store 
coupons  have  strong  redemption  rates  but 
are  expensive. 

♦  Account-specific.  As  retailers  gain  con¬ 
trol,  the  highest-rated  promotional  tool  is 
becoming  account-specific  marketing, 
where  marketing  money  is  controlled  by 
field  manages  and  salespeople. 

Funds  will  surpass  50%  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  budget. 

♦  Big  get  bigger.  News  America  FSI  will 
get  into  in-store  couponing,  and  Valassis 
may  re-enter  in-store  couponing,  but  in  a 
different  way  than  before. 

ADVO  will  enter  packaged  goods 
couponing,  since  it  has  bought  Marketing 
Force,  a  company  that  distributes  in-store 
samples,  and  Catalina  will  start  to  distrib¬ 
ute  coupons  in  pharmacies.  Cox,  which 
owns  Val-Pak,  recently  bought  Carol  Wright 
and  Connely.And  Interact  has  blazed  the 
path  for  others  in  the  in-store  kiosk 
couponing  arena. 

♦  Consumer  demand.The  coupon  indus¬ 
try  will  continue  to  flourish  in  the  next 
four  years,  despite  “experimenting  with 
how  to  do  things  smarter,”  Smith  said. 

—  Laura  Reina 

Promotion 
Via  Bus 

The  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  Telegram 
&  Gazette  wrapped  a  bus  with 
a  vinyl  to  promote  the  paper  the 
Montachusett  T&G,  a  biweekly  paper, 
and  TANGO!,  the  newspaper’s  site  on  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

Contravision,  an  adhesive  applied  to 
the  windows,  allows  passengers  to  see 
out  while  the  advertisement  remains  vis¬ 
ible  to  those  outside  the  bus. 
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100%  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


If  any  E&P  marketing  source  does  not  live  up  to 
your  expectations,  simply  return  it  within  15 
days  for  a  full  refund  of  your  payment.  (Seals  on 
CD-ROMs  must  he  wiyroken.) 


14,639  Markets  •  11,498  Towns/Cities  •  All  3,141  Counties  •  All  313  MS  As 

Dare  to 
Comp 

The  most  comprehensive  demographic  and 
economic  source  book  available  today! 


•  Your  Current . 
Source  Book 

Profiles  All  Counties 

Cities  (>2,500  pop.) 

NO^ 

Forecasts  of  All  9  Major 
Retail  Sales  Categories 

NO 

-3 

Narratives  Outlining 
Significant  Trends 

NO 

History  of  Accurate 
Forecasting  {+I-T/0) 

? 

■  '4 

Affordably  Priced  ’ 

S395-$750? 

U.S.  Market  Forecasts  answers  the  need  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive,  affordable  single-volume  reference  for  U.S.,  state, 
county,  MSA  and  city  (all  cities/towns  of  2,5(X>+  popula¬ 
tion)  demographics.  PLUS  exclusive  1997  economic  and 
demographic  forecasts;  calculated  by  the  same  research 
group  that  has  established  a  reputation  for  accuracy  in  the 
E&P  Market  Guide,  published  annually  since  1924  -  pro¬ 
jection  accuracy  proven  to  be  within  2  percentage  points  of 
actuals!  (Latest  forecast  98.2%  accurate!!)  You  get  popula¬ 
tion,  ethnicities,  income,  households,  housing  by 
value/rent/own,  education  levels,  employment,  retail  sales, 
snapshot  overviews,  ranking  tables,  and  much  more!  All  for 
only  $269. 

TO  ORDER  OR  FOR  MORE 
INFO  CALL:  (212)  675-4380 

Fax  your  order  to:  (212)  691-6939 
Order  through  our  Web  site  http://www.mediainfo.com 
Mail  your  check  and  order  with  shipping  instmctions 
(no  P.O.  Boxes)  to;  Editor  &  Publisher, 

1 1  W.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  1001 1-4234. 
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ALSO.. 

Editor  &Publ _ 

The  comprehensive  reference  to  newspaper 
maikets  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  tfMB| 
with  qualitative  and  quantitative  MrMHire 
data  as  well  as  projections.  Now  in 
its  73rd  annual  printing.C)nly  $100. 


U.S.  Market  Forecasts/Market 
Guide  CD-ROM 

Database  and  application  for  easy 
access  to  the  valuable  market  data  / 
from  BOTH  resources.  Mac,  mk 
Windows  or  EXDS.  Only  $795 

(including  both  softbound  books). 
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COMPILED  BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

DataTimes 

Sold 


a  Bell  &  Howell  company  based 
m  #  InAnnArbor,  Mich.,  will  acquire 
B  /  online  business  and  information  ser- 
■  J  vices  provider  DataTimes  Corp. , 

Oklahoma  City,  as  a  wholly  owned 

subsidiary. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed.  DataTimes  is  owned 
by  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  parent  company  of 
the  Daily  Oklahoman. 

To  LiMI’s  periodical  and  journal  archives,  page 
images,  abstracts  and  summaries  for  the  academic 
and  public  information  market,  DataTimes  brings 
news  content,  capabilities  in 
electronic  feeds  and  creation 
of  full-text  databases,  and  a 
presence  in  the  corporate 
market. 

In  agreements  among  ven¬ 
dors  to  newspapers: 

Saxe  Inc. ,  a  Denver-  and 
New  York-based  database 
marketing  service  company, 
will  process  client  files, 
append  third-party  data  and 
perform  CDS  qualification  for  Applied 
Segmentation  Technology,  a  Denver-  and  Atlanta- 
based  newspaper  database  marketing  consultancy. 
Saxe  provides  software  that  allows  users  to  link 
divergent  data  elements  from  multiple  database 
structures. 

SoJtAd  Inc. ,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  will  integrate  the 
sales  automation  capabilities  of  its  Media 
SalesExcelerator  software  with  Surview  research 
software  from  Bruce  Bell  &  Associates 
City,  Colo.,  giving  media  sales  representatives  the 
ability  to  automatically  generate  advertiser-specific 
presentations  at  the  point  of  sale. 

Software  from  both  companies  runs  under 
Windows.The  marketing  and  technology-sharing 
alliance  permits  data  from  various  media  research 
surveys  to  be  easily  loaded  onto  a  desktop  or  lap¬ 
top  computer  and  quickly  combined  with  client 
information. 

Screen  (USA),  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  reached  deal¬ 
er/service  agreements  with  five  firms. 

Imaging  Equipment  Inc. ,  Stony  Brook,  N.Y.,  and 
Dedham,  Mass.,  will  market  Screen  prepress  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  Screen  computer-to-plate  products  and  offering 
customized  solutions  for  individual  clients. 


Bell  &  Howell 
unit  to  buy  Daily 
Oklahouiau 
sibling:  other 
vendor 
agreements 


Elsewhere,  new  Screen  dealers  include  Portland- 
based  LUho  Development  and  Research  Inc. 
for  the  western  United  States,  and  Montreal-based 
Christie  Graphic  Imaging  in  Canada.  Tokyo- 
based  parent  company  Dainippon  Screen 
Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.  has  turned  over  all 
Canadian  market  management  and  operational 
responsibilities  to  its  exclusive  distributor  there, 
Kimoto  Technologies  Inc. ,  which  is  also 
Canada’s  sole  distributor  of  Kodak  consumables.  All 
Screen  (Canada)  personnel  continue  within  the 
Kimoto  organization.  Screen  (USA)  will  manage  the 
companies’  relationship. 

Another  agreement  gives  Graphic  Systems 
Technology  Inc.  the  rights  to  service  and  support 
Screen  equipment.  Based  in  Lexington,  Ky,  GST  has 
prepress  service  engineers  at  U.S.  and  Canadian 
locations. 

Miami-based  International  Graphics  will  distrib¬ 
ute  products  from  Monotype  Systems  Inc.,  Rolling 
Meadows,  Ill.,  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America.  Drawing  on  its  staff’s  background  in 
newspaper  operations,  the  new  distributor  handles 
sales,  technical  consulting,  installation,  training  and 
support. 

Germany’s  Heidelberger  Druckmaschinen  AG 
completed  its  acquisition  of  the  Sheridan 
Systems  division  of  AM  International  last  month 
and  began  integrating  Sheridan  operations  into  the 
Heidelberg  group.The  new  business  unit  operates 
as  Heidelberg  Finishing  Systems,  with  a  staff  of 
approximately  480  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  280  in  the 
U.K. 

Gerber  Systems  Corp. ,  South  Windsor,  Conn.,  and 
Polaroid  Graphics  /nwiging, Waltham,  Mass., 
entered  a  joint  development  partnership  with 
plans  next  year  to  offer  PGI’s  Dry  Tech  film  and 
laser  ablation  transfer  technology  for  GSC  comput- 
er-to-plate  and  halftone  digital  color  proofing  and 
imagesetting  equipment. 

Escher-Grad  Technologies  Inc. ,  Montreal, 
reached  agreement  with  Pofychrome  Corp. ,  Fort 
Lee,  N.J.,  whereby  Polychrome  becomes  principal 
U.S.  and  European  distributor  of  all  Escher-Grad 
work  flow  products  and  film  imaging  systems,  and 
Escher-Grad  will  manufacture  a  unique  four-page 
imagesetter  to  be  sold  under  the  Polychrome 
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Sales: 

Output  Devices 


Listhifi  of 
t'ecetU  or 
platnied 
'insinuations 


AVTOLOGIC  ISFOUMATION 
INTERNATIONAL  INC. 

Thousand  Oaks,  Calif. 

APS  Alpha  NT  RIPs  went  into  the  following  sites: 
New  Jersey  s  Asbury  Park  Press  (with  APS  Pressfex 
interface,  APS  Typhoon  laser  printer)  and  Press  of 
Atlantic  City,  Canada’s  Globe  and  3fat7, Toronto, 
Calgary  Herald,  Journal  de  Quebec  and  North 
Bay  (Ont.)  Nugget  (with  APS-6/108FC); 

Chesap>eake  Publishing  Corp.,  Cleveland  Plain 
De«/er, Chicago  Daily  Southtown  krl.5  (with  two 
APSCOM  send  and  receive  systems,  APS  32-port 
Imager  Hub);  Chesapeake 
Publishing  Corp., Waldorf,  Md., 
Army  Times  Publishing  Co., 
Springfield,  Va.  (with  an  APS- 
7/AV25  color  laser  imager  and 
APS-2000  laser  printer);  Clarion 
Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss,  (with  APS 
Tecsa  flatbed  scanner);  Courier- 
Post,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.;  Denver 
Post  (with  APS  External  Image  Controller);  Eagle- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  North  Andover,  Mass,  (with 
APS  Canon  BXll  Northwest  Herald, 

Crystal  Lake,  Ill.;  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Herald  Tribune 
(with  ECRM  interface);  St  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
(with  APS  Typhoon);  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
(with  Output  Manager,  three  APSCOM  send  and 
receive  systems);  Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  News; 

Sun  PubEshing  Co.,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.;  Tallahassee 
(Fla.)  Democrat  (with  APS-650PS  color  laser  print¬ 
er,  APS-Linotype  interface);Trenton,  N.J.,  Times 
(with  APS-Pre-FUght  software);  Middletown,  N.Y., 
Times  Herald-Record;  Madison  (Wise.)  Newspapers 
(with  Turbo  Color  Imager);  Patriot  News  Co., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  (with  APS  100  Graphics  Integrator); 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency  (with  External 
Image  Controllers);  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency 
(with  APS-Pressfex  interface);  Hickory  (N.C.) 

Record  Inc.  (with  APS-2000);  Hattiesburg  (Miss.) 
American  (with  APS-Colorscan,  D4500  scanner, 
APS-6/84ACS  Ml 500  imager, APS-PictureMaster  200 
OPI  server); JoEet,  IE.,  Herald-News  (with  APS- 
6/ 1  OSS ,  APS-PictureMaster,  APS-Multiplexer);  Los 
Angeles  Times  (with  APS-6/108FC,APS-Production 
Master  200  OPI  server,  APS-PostScript  Integrator 
software,  network  printer  software,  APS-PDPO  soft¬ 
ware,  two  APS-FDDI.  APS  Output  Manager  NT,  PS 
Integrator  software,  parallel  distributed  proces.sing 
software,  RAID  storage  subsystem,  DEC  Alpha 
servers, APS  32-port  hub);  MitcheU,  S.D.,  Daily 
Republic  (with  APS-6/108S);WaterviUe,  Maine, 


Morning  Sentinel  (with  APS-2000);  Naples  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  (with  APS-200,  APS  AV25);  Pluladelphia 
Newspapers  (with  two  APS-2000  Production 
Masters,  two  APS-PostScript  Integrators,  APSCOM 
send  and  receive  servers,  and  APS-PDPO,  network 
printer  and  page  pairing  software);  California’s 
Alameda  Newspaper  Group  (with  Output  Manager 
under  Solaris);  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
Gazette  (with  APS  Tecsa  flatbed  scanner,  APS 
External  Image  ControUer);  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  (with  APS-6/108FC,APS-ECRM  universal 
interface,  APS  755CM  color  laser  printer.  Output 
Manager). 

The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph  and 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Gleaner  bought  Intel-based  NT 
RIPs  (the  latter  with  two  Output  Manager  sys¬ 
tems).  The  Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader  ordered 
NT  and  Solaris  RIPS. 

APS  PowerMac-based  RIPS  were  sold  to  Canada’s 
Southam  Newspapers  (withAPS-6/108FC,APS  Pre- 
FEght  software,  APS  8x8  Multiplexer);  the 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  Herald  Times  (with  APS  32-port 
hub);  Awsttn  American  Statesman,  California 
Community  Newspapers  (with  APS^/84ACS), 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian  (with  APS-6/84ACS 
MIOOO);  Gannett  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Newspapers; 
Herald  Sun  Newspapers,  Durham,  N.C.  (with  APS- 
Broadsheet  printer  mterface);  Longview  (Texas) 
News  (with  APS-6/84ACS,APS-Pre-FEght  software). 

APS  Solaris  RIPS  were  instaUed  at  the  Knoxville 
News  Sentinel,  Orlando  Sentinel,  Phoenix  News¬ 
papers  (with  APS  External  Image  ControUer). 

California’s  Contra  Costa  Times  runs  its  Graftx 
RIP  on  a  DEC  Celebris  platform. 

Twenty-one  of  the  above  sales  included  some 
version  of  the  3850  unager.  St.  Louis  alone  ordered 
five  3850s. 

Six  other  3850  customers  were  the  Bakersfield 
Californian  (with  APS  Output  Manager  NT,  APS- 
PostScript  Integrator  software,  APS  External  Image 
ControUer),  Batavia  (N.Y.)  Daily  News,  New  York 
Times  (with  Ad  Manager),  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  USA  Today  (with  APS  Typhoon,  APS- 
Broadsheet). 

Orders  for  other  equipment  came  from  the 
Miami  Herald  (Bahamas-based  APSCOM  receive 
site);  Ottawa  Citizen  (APS-Autokon  2045  scanner); 
Pacific  Press,  Vancouver,  B.C.  (APS-2024  Unework 
scanner);  Dallas  Morning  News  (APS-Pressfax 
uiterface);  Capital  City  Press,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  (APS- 
2000,  APS650PS  interface,  SeeColor  calibration  soft¬ 
ware);  AfobiTe  Register  and  Press  (APS-Broadsheet 
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1000,APS-2000,Ad  Manager  with  bar 
code  server);  Ogden,  Utah,  Standard- 
Examiner  (APS-1560  laser  printer);  Palm 
Beach  Newspapers  Inc.  (APS- 
Broadsheet,  APS-2000,  color  calibration 
software);  Southern  Illinoisan, 
Carbondale  (APS-2000);  Star 
Publications,  Chicago  Heights  (APS 
Production  Masters,  APS-PostScript 
Integrator  software);  Lewiston,  Maine, 
Sun  Journal  (APS6/84ACS  MI 500); 
Times  World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va.  (APS- 
2000);  United  Methodist  Reporter  (APS- 
Broadsheet  1000,  APS-2(XX));  Danville 
(Va.)  Register  &  Bee  (APS84ACS-1500); 
Daily  Aetts,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.  (APS 
Output  Manager  NT,  Production 
Director  and  PostScript  Integrator  soft¬ 
ware);  Dixon,  Ill.,  Telegraph  (APS 
Typhoon,  APS-6/84ACS);  Journal  Star 
Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (APS-6/108C); 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal  (APS  PS 
Integrator  and  APS  parallel  distributed 
processing  software);  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  (APS  Canon  BXll); 
Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star  (APS 
755CM  color  printer,  APS  Typhoon,  APS 


Output  Manager  NT,APS  PS  Integrator 
and  Production  Director  software); 
Montreal  Gazette  (APS  2()(X)). 

All  also  posted  orders  from  28  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  Pacific  Rim,  21  in  Latin 
America,  several  dozen  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  one  in  India  and  three 
in  South  Africa. 

LOGETRONICS  CORE 
Springfield,  Va. 

Film  processor  silver  recovery  at  the 
Toledo  Blade  consists  of  five  recirculato- 
ry  electrolytic  systems  and  a  centralized 
EnviroKX)  final  treatment  system.  In 
addition  to  reducing  wash  water  contam¬ 
ination,  the  paper  aims  to  reduce  con¬ 
sumption  of  fix  chemistry  by  up  to  70%. 
It  also  plans  to  plumb  wash  water  recir¬ 
culation  systems  into  the  EnvirolOO  hold¬ 
ing  tank  to  reduce  the  amount  of  water 
used  by  more  than  98%,  or  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  per  year. 

WESTERN  LITHOTECH 
St.  Louis 

Two  Litho-X-Pozer  7  units,  capable  of 


automatically  exposing  as  many  as  240 
single  or  120  double-size  plates  per 
hour,  and  two  Aqualith  50  subtractive 
processors,  for  automatically  developing, 
rinsing,  gumming  and  drying  plates  up 
to  50"  wide  at  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Two  Lith-X-Pozer  7s,  a  pair  of 
Lithobenders,  able  to  automatically  bend 
up  to  360  single-page  or  180  double¬ 
page  plates  per  hour  with  precise  bend 
edge  and  proper  positioning,  a 
Lithoplater  38G  fully  automatic  proces¬ 
sor  and  the  360-plate-per-hour 
Automatic  Punch  Coater,  designed  to 
preload  up  to  1 ,500  plates,  at  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

K  &  F  PRINTING  SYSTEMS 
INTERNATIONAL 
Granger,  Ind. 

Vision  Benders  and/or  Plate  Express 
exposure  units  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  El  Paso 
Times,  Vineland,  N.].,  Daily  Journal, 
Washington  Post  and  Southam’s  two 
Pacific  Press  dailies  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Take  time  out. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  fellowships  at  the  Media  Studies  Center. 

Deadline:  February  1,  1997. 


When  was  the  last  time  you  thought  through  an  idea 
—  any  idea  —  without  interruption? 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Media  Studies  Center 
has  encouraged  the  development  of  good  ideas  by 
offering  media  professionals  and  scholars  the  time 
and  place  to  finish  what  they  started.  Residential  fel¬ 
lowships  provide  the  resources  —  including  a  stipend 
and  staff  support  —  to  transform  their  research  and 
ideas  into  best-selling  books  and  problem-solving 
media  projects. 

Fellowships,  which  last  up  to  an  academic  year,  seek 
to  enrich  the  work  of  professionals  and  the  public 
trying  to  understand  the  media  better.  Since  1985, 
Media  Studies  Center  fellows  have  produced  more 
than  90  books,  launched  broadcasting  ventures  and 
created  groundbreaking  hardware  and  software. 


The  fellowships  are  of  two  types:  senior  fellowships 
awarded  to  veteran  media  professionals  and  senior 
scholars  who  have  made  major  contributions  to  the 
industry  or  academy,  and  fellowships  for  midcareer 
journalists  and  educators. 

So  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Finish  what  you  started. 
For  an  application  and  more  information,  contact: 

Residential  Fellows  Program 
Media  Studies  Center 
580  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
212/317-6500 


MEDIA  STUDIES  CENTER 

FLHSIOED  BY  THE  FREEDOM  FORUM 
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Planni 
And 

Plants  And 

Benefiting 
Better  Lighting 
Ergonomic  Design 


Each  component  is'designed  tb  work 
■  together  with  ihe  next  for  seamless 
integration.  A  total  system  by  design, 
•not  chance.,  , 


Seamless  Integration  from  Press  to  Dock 

with  Heidelberg  Finishing  Systems 

Heidelberg,  the  world’s  leading 

by  design,  not  chance. 

proven  performance,  off-the-shelf 

equipment  manufacturer  for  the 

*  Supervisory  Controls 

installations,  easier  training,  and  less 

printing  and  graphic  arts  industry. 

*  Machine  Controls 

down  time  than  competitive  offerings. 

recently  added  to  its  newspaper 

*  Press  Gripper  Conveyors 

production  capability  with  the 

*  Inserters 

Get  the  total  system  integration 

purchase  of  Sheridan  Systems^”^’. 

*  Hoppers 

edge,  call  Heidelberg  Finishing 

The  resulting  company,  Heidelberg 

*  Loaders 

Systems  today. 

Finishing  Systems,  offers  total 

*  Delivery  Gripper  Conveyors 

Phone:  937-278-2651 

newspaper  production  integration. 

*  Stackers 

Fax:  937-274-5719 

from  the  press  to  the  dock. 

*  Wrappers 

*  Inkjet 

Heidelberg  Finishing  Systems  Inc. 

USA  Headquarters 

Heidelberg  Finishing  Systems 

designs  and  manufactures  every 

*  Storage  Systems 

4900  Webster  Street 

Dayton,  Ohio  45414 

component  needed  for  your 

In  addition  to  its  design  and 

Heidelberg  Finishing  Systems  Ltd. 

European  Headquarters  | 

newspaper  packaging  and 

manufa(;turing  expertise,  Heidelberg 

Buckingham  Avenue  I 

distribution  system.  Not  only  do 

Finishing  Systems  delivers 

Slough,  England  SI.l  4NA  j 

Phone:  (44)  753  533366 

you  get  Heidelberg’s  legendary 

unparalleled  strength  and  support. 

Fax:  (44)753  811274  I 

innovation,  quality,  and  durability. 

including  the  industry’s  strongest 

A  Subsidiary  of  Heidelberger  i 

but  each  component  is  designed  to 

technical  expertise  and  aftermarket 

Druckmaschinen  .AG  1 

work  together  with  the  next  for 

support  team.  This  means  customer- 

seamless  integration.  A  total  system 

focused  product  development. 

-HEIDELBERG- 

FINISHING  SYSTEMS 

_ _ _ j 

New  production /distribution  center  -  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  OH 


New  production  plant  -  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  OR 


Publishers  turn  to  Austin  for  solutions 
to  production  and  distribution  problems. 


A  newspaper  facility  represents  more  than  just  an  investment  in  building 
and  equipment.  A  well  planned,  properly  designed  newspaper  plant  helps 
publishers  increase  productivity  and  quality,  adding  value  to  the  daily 
newspaper  for  both  readers  and  advertisers. 

Today’s  publishers  face  many  difficult  production  problems,  including 
inefficient  newsprint  handling,  insufficient  press  capacity,  inadequate 
color  capabilities,  and  obsolete  equipment  incapable  of  handling  an 
unprecedented  volume  of  preprinted  advertising  inserts.  To  solve  these 


problems,  publishers  repeatedly  turn  to  The  Austin  Company,  an 
organization  of  consultants,  designers,  engineers  and  builders  that 


understands  newspaper  production. 

To  each  newspaper  project,  Austin  brings  extensive  experience,  along 
Expansion  -  The  Tribune,  South  Bend,  IN  With  the  expertise  of  Staff  specialists  in  space  programming,  facility  layout. 


Retrofit/expansion  -  The  News  &  Observer,  Raleigh,  NC 


equipment  needs,  material  handling  and  distribution.  Austin  provides 
comprehensive  design  and  construction  services,  starting  with  facility 
location  and  logistics  and  ending  with  equipment  start-up. 

In  just  the  last  decade,  Austin  has  solved  production  and  distribution 
problems  for  more  than  100  publishers  of  metropolitan  and  community 
newspapers.  Pictured  here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  current  and 
recent  projects. 

Whether  it  involves  remodeling,  expansion  or  a  new  facility,  Austin  is 
committed  to  quality  performance,  on  schedule,  and  within  budget. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44121. 
Telephone:  (216)  382-6600.  Facsimile:  (216)  291-6684.  Other  Austin 
offices  in  major  cities  worldwide. 


mTHE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 

CONSULTANTS 

DESIGNERS 

ENGINEERS 

CONSTRUCTORS 


PLANT  &  DESIGN 

About  This  Section... 


DESIGNING  FOR 
TNE  FUTURE: 


Recent  projects  suggest  the  newspaper  industry  can 

expect  more  color,  competition  and  conservation,  and 
perhaps  even  more  employee  collaboration  and  com¬ 
fort. 

Our  annual  plant  and  design  section  begins,  appropriately, 
with  a  peek  at  a  plant  just  days  away  from  opening.  Designed 
to  deliver  a  new  morning  edition  printed  on  keyless  color  off¬ 
set  towers  in  an  environmentally  clean  operation,  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Star's  new  production  and  distribution  plant  is  among 
recent  beneficiaries  of  its  parent  company’s  major  technology' 
investments.  Canada’s  growing  Southam  Newspapers  chain 
has  moved  fast  and  far  into  pagination,  online  information 
sharing,  all-digital  photography  and  production  modernization 
at  papers  in  several  provinces. 

Having  already  converted  to  running  narrower  50"  webs, 
the  Star  should  see  further  newsprint  savings  resulting  from 
the  lower  waste  of  keyless  inking. 

While  the  Star's  moves  were  in  part  designed  to  preempt 
any  local  competition  for  news  in  print,  elsewhere  competing 
dailies  also  are  moving  and  building. 

Long  a  two-newspaper  town, York,  Pa.,  once  again  became  a 
two-newsroom  town  when  the  Daily  Record  moved  its 
reporters  and  editors  back  downtown  from  an  outlying  indus¬ 
trial  park.  Across  the  state,Tribune-Review  Publishing  Co.  is 
building  a  keyless  offset  production  plant  for  its  new  Pitts¬ 
burgh  daily,  which  has  outgrown  the  capacity  of  the  Greens- 
burg  Tribune-Review  plant,  30  miles  to  the  east. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  the  once-dominant 

C  0  N  T 

4P  SDDTHAM’S  NEWEST  STAR 

Canada’s  largest  newspaper  publisher  is  about  to  unveil  the 
latest  product  of  its  ongoing  groupwide  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment 


8P  TIE  PRESS  FOR  PinSMItH 

Outlying  county-seat  daily  puts  new  iron  into  Steel  City 
competition 

)4P  SEniNS  OFF  ON  TIE  RIGIT  FOOT 

Understanding  the  preconstruction  phase  of  a  newspaper 
facility 


ISP  ERGONOMICS  IN  PIEPIESS 

Have  new  furniture  and  training  made  a  difference? 


daily  shuttered  several  years  ago  in  response  to  a  Teamsters 
strike,Tribune-Review  Publishing  is  challenging  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  circumstances  in  Pittsburgh, 
it  seems  projwnents  of  flexography  (keyless  too,  but  not 
litho)  wUI  at  last  see  flexo-  and  offset-printed  newspapers 
competing  in  a  major  metro  mariiet. 

If  the  Star  is  not  the  only  new  keyless  printer,  neither  is  its 
greenfield  plant  the  only  green  operation.  The  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  has  discovered  that  green  is  also  the  color  of  money. 
New  lighting  at  its  Freedom  Center  conserves  cash  as  well  as 
energy. 

Eliminating  waste-water  pollution,  reducing  paper  waste 
and  cutting  energy  consumption  are  good  for  business.  And 
so,  it  seems,  are  ergonomic  and  organizational  efforts  that  pro¬ 
mote  employee  safety  and  teamwork. 

Besides  structures,  sy'stems  and  machines,  design  plans 
must  take  into  account  a  building’s  occupants  and  the  way 
they  woric.We  have  included  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  two  consultants  who  specialize  in  newspaper  office 
design  and  furnishing.  They  argue  that  worit  settings  most 
conducive  to  productivity  and  efficiency  are  those  that  are 
healthy,  comfortable  and  flexibly  designed  for  both  the  collab¬ 
orative  and  individual  efforts  required  by  newer  processes 
and  work  flows. 

We  also  include  news  from  firms  that  handle  design,  engi¬ 
neering  and  construction  management  —  everything  from  a 
major  merger  to  multimillion-dollar  projects,  to  renovations. 

ENTS 

18P  SMARTER  LIGHTING 

Better  bulbs  cut  costs  and  promote  productivity 


2DP  VENDDR  VIEWPDINT 

New  rules  for  a  changing  workplace 


26P  ERGDNDMIG  CHALLENGES 

Safety  can  promote  productivity;  what  to  watch  for 


24P  GEDRGE  STREEFS  GUMPETING  NEWSRDDMS 

Second  daily  returns  to  downtown  York,  Pa. 
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Printability 


INCREASED  PRINTABILITY 
MADE  NEWSPRINT  SOUTH  REALLY 
BIG  NEWS  AROUND  HOUSTON. 


L^The  TEXXTRA-TXT  delivers  in  a  f 
big  way  for  Newsprint  South  and  I 
the  Houston  Chronicle.”  I 

Peter  Pugh,  Paper  Manufacturing 
Manager,  Newsprint  South 

How’s  this  for  big? 

The  Houston  Chronicle  got  a  paper  with  dramatically 
better  printability.  Their  subscribers  got  the  news  in 
brighter,  clearer  color  and  text.  And  Newsprint  South 
increased  machine  productivity  while  making  a  better 
quality  paper. 

That’s  what  we  call  another  winning  combination 
for  the  TEXXTRA-TXT  forming  fabric. 

TEXXTRA-TXT  significantly  increases  the  printability 
and  smoothness  of  the  paper  coming  off  the  former  and 

Increased  Printability  S®'"*  o"  ♦he  printing 

press.  On  the  former 

1 

j  there’s  far  less  fiber 
embedment  with 
TEXXTRA-TXT  which 
I  means  you  get  cleaner 

Conventional  TEXXTRA-TXT  return  runs  and  fewer 


breaks.  In  many 
applications,  it 
allows  you  to 
increase  your 
machine  speed 
even  as  you  use 
more  recycled 
fiber. 

On  the  TEXXTRA-TXT  produces  better  printability  on 
press  you  get  Newsprint  South's  366”  Beloit  twin  wire  machine. 

more  uniform  ink  absorption  and  half-tone  dot  repro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  less  ink  strike-through  and  clearer 
color,  no  matter  what  the  printing  process,  rotogravure, 
offset,  letterpress  or  flexography. 

To  find  out  how  big  a  difference  TEXXTRA-TXT 
forming  fabric  can  make  unth  your  newsprint  call  us  at 
1-800-WEAVEXX  in  the  U.S.  or  1-800-563-8833  in 
Canada  (1-800-565-8833  in  French). 
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BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
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New  technology  for  a 
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new  plant  in  Windsor,  Ontario 

WALK  FERRY  STREET  between 
the  new  casino  and  a  row  of 
upscale  strip  clubs  that  locals 
puckishly  refer  to  as  the  “Wind¬ 
sor  Ballet,”  and  you  know  when  you’ve 
come  upon  Ontario’s  Windsor  Star. 

Skids  of  preprinted  inserts  jut  from  a 
tiny  garage  into  the  sidewalk.  At  one  end 
of  the  downtown  building  there  is  a  pile 
of  used  pallets.  At  another,  a  pile  of  tarps 
lies  ready  for  rain.  The  Star's  storage  area 
is  so  tiny  that  the  newspaper  must  take 
daily  newsprint  deliveries  —  and  the 
only  way  trucks  can  maneuver  the  rolls 
in  is  by  driving  the  wrong  way  up  a  one¬ 
way  street. 

“We  always  know  when  a  new  cop 
has  been  assigned  to  the  beat  because 
he’s  giving  the  truck  driver  hell.  We  have 
to  tell  him,  well,  we’ve  worited  it  out 
with  the  city.  It’s  all  right,”  says  the  news¬ 
paper’s  director  of  manufacturing,  Kevin 
McIntosh. 

In  just  a  few  days,  however,  it  really 
will  be  all  right. 

On  Nov.  25,  the  Windsor  Star  begins 
printing,  inserting  and  distributing  from  a 
$34  million  greenfield  plant  in  an  indus¬ 
trial  paric  about  nine  miles  from  its  down¬ 
town  offices. 

The  muddy  color  reproduction  from 
its  45-year-old  letterpress  presses  will  be 
replaced  by  for  better  quality  from  brand- 
new  anilox  offset  color  presses.  The 
cramped  mailroom  will  be  replaced  by 
automated  online  inserting,  with  Ferag, 
Sheridan  and  Quipp  equipment. 

For  the  Star,  the  opening  of  the  new 
production  plant  is  the  culmination  of  an 
effort  to  upgrade  facilities  that  spanned 
almost  a  decade  and  was  derailed  by 
three  false  starts. 

Its  ultimate  construction,  however, 
stands  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry'  on  how  to  evaluate 
expansion  needs,  balance  community 
and  business  interests,  integrate  produc¬ 
tion  desires  with  marketing  goals  and, 
perliaps  most  important,  how  to  sell 
plant  expansion  to  a  bottom-line-ori¬ 


ented  corporate  board. 

“We  knew  the  head  office  would  be 
quite  hard  on  this  decision,”  McIntosh 
says.  “We  wanted  there  to  be  no  possible 
question  for  which  we  did  not  have  an 
answer.” 

The  newspaper  had  owned  the  green¬ 
field  land  since  the  mid-i980s,  and  Star 
publishers  already  had  tried  three  times, 
without  success,  to  convince  its  owner, 
Southam  Newspapers,  to  move  all  its 
operations  from  downtown. 

Those  pitches  failed  even  as  Southam 
was  green-lighting  expansion  and  pro¬ 
duction  upgrades  at  several  of  its  other 
properties. 

LAYING  THE  GROUNDWORK 

In  late  1993,  however,  then-publisher 
Andre  Prefontaine  conceived  of  an 
entirely  different 
approach  to  the 
problem  of  up¬ 
grading  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  Star 

“We  approached 
this  as  a  three-year 
plan  we  called  an 
‘integrated  maricet- 
ing  strategy’  with 
many  components 
in  it,”  recalls  the 
current  publisher, 

James  Bruce. 

Critical  to  the 
entire  approach 
was  the  decision 
to  take  the  81,000- 
circulation  Star 
from  evening  pub¬ 
lication  to  morn¬ 
ings,  Bruce  says. 

“The  strategy 
in  approaching 
the  board  was 
to  convince 
them  we  needed 
to  go  mornings  — 
that  this  was 
absolutely  essen¬ 


tial,”  Bruce  says. 

That  strategy  was  based  on  an  Urban 
and  Associates  research  project  under¬ 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1994,  the  first  truly 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  Windsor 
newspaper  market  ever  conducted. 

Urban  recommended  going  to  a.m. 
publication,  and  argued  that  the  risks  of 
conversion  could  be  minimized  with 
reader  preparation  and  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns. 

At  the  same  time,  Stor  executives  were 
beginning  to  feel  some  comjjetitive  pres¬ 
sures,  Bruce  recalls. 

“Our  feeling  was  if  there  was  a  com¬ 
petitor  out  there  that  wanted  to  come 


Second  of  four  press  levels  in  KBA  Colora 
tower,  with  reelroom  visible  below, 
in  late  July 
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into  the  market,  it  would  come  in  as  an 
a.m.  product,”  he  says. 

Indeed,  soon  after  that,  a  Toronto  Sun 
subsidiary  began  publishing  a  weekly 
paper  in  Windsor  with  an  emphasis  on 
entertainment  and  sports,  along  with 
some  hard  news. 

“It  appeared  to  us  that  this  could  be  a 
fishing  expedition,”  Bruce  says.  Still,  “That 
entered  into  the  picture  of  what  could 
happen  if  we  didn’t  go  a.m.,”  he  adds. 


POLISHING  THE  PRODUCT  J  | 

Urban  and  Associates’  research  also 

touched  on  critical  production  issues.  pL" 

There  had  to  be  editorial  enhancements  ^ 

—  especially  sharper  graphics  —  and 
better  delivery  service,  the  report  con- 

The  Star  bought  most  of  its  Crabtree 
and  Goss  letterpress  equipment  about  § 
the  time  U.N.  and  Communist  forces  ^ 
were  signing  the  Korean  War  truce.  Since  a 

the  mid-70s,  its  press  crews  have  strug-  Si_^'  ■  _ 

gled  to  produce  a  heavy  schedule  of  Sheridan  inserters  from  Heidelberg  Finishing  Systems  going  into  the  mailroom 

process  color. 

Two  committees  of  executives  from 
major  departments  were  established  to 
consider  marketing  strategies  and  plant 
and  equipment  upgrades.  Over  the 
course  of  three  months,  the  committees 
first  brainstormed  in  off-site  meetings 
that  lasted  two  to  three  days  apiece. 

>XTiile  the  Star  was  mulling  produc¬ 
tion  options,  the  paper  was  preparing  for 
new  equipment  by  polishing  its  pagina¬ 
tion  capabilities.  “We  felt  we  could  con¬ 
trol  the  quality  of  what  we  were  sending 
to  press.  That  is  where  we  wanted  to  be 
before  new  presses  came  in,”  says  McIn¬ 
tosh. 


But  the  more  McIntosh  and  other  editorial  voices  arguing  that  proximity  to 
executives  considered  the  paper’s  press  local  government  offices  and  downtown 
and  mailroom  needs,  the  less  attractive  business  was  important  for  news  cover- 
existing  plants  became.  age. 

“The  height  was  the  one  thing  that  In  addition,  there  was  the  obvious 
really’  ruled  it  out,”  McIntosh  said.  reluctance  of  local  and  business  officials 

“If  we  were  going  to  have  to  go  some  to  see  downtown  Windsor  lose  300 

place  and  gut  it,  it  began  to  make  more  employees  and  gain  an  empty  building, 

sense  just  to  go  with  the  greenfield.”  “1  think  it’s  really  important  we  remain 

Indeed,  an  early  committee  decision  here  and  keep  a  commitment  to  be  in 
was  to  go  with  a  tower  press  arrange-  the  heart  of  the  city,”  Bruce  says, 
ment.  Indeed,  again  and  again  throughout 

The  committees  also  decided  early  on  the  plant  design  and  building  process, 

—  with  heavy  input  from  the  editorial  the  Star  would  be  reminded  of  the 

department  —  to  keep  editorial  and  importance  of  considering  local  sensitiv- 
business  operations  downtown.  ities.  Located  in  the  far  south  of  Ontario, 

SO  LONG,  DOWNTOWN?  “The  original  thinking  in  the  late  Windsor  (population  193,000)  is  just  a 

From  the  beginning  of  the  planning  1980s  was  that  we  would  ship  the  whole  tunnel  ride  away  from  Detroit  —  but  25C 

process,  it  was  pretty  obvious  the  press-  operation  from  downtown,  including  edi-  miles  from  Toronto, 

room  and  mailroom  would  have  to  move  torial,”  recalls  associate  editor  Doug  Firby.  The  isolation  from  the  power  centei 
out  of  the  Star's  handsome,  but  However,  publisher  Bruce,  who  was  of  Ontario  —  and,  in  some  ways,  ol 
cramped,  downtown  comer  building.  then  the  paper’s  editor,  was  one  of  many  Canada  —  has  inculcated  a  fierce  pride 

“In  addition  to  the  antiquated  equip¬ 
ment,  we  had  no  room  to  expand,”  pub¬ 
lisher  Bruce  says  of  the  landlocked  75- 
year-old  building. 

Still,  the  committees  were  determined 
to  explore  all  options. 

“We  really  did  have  to  make  the  case 
for  a  greenfield  site,”  Bruce  says. 

So  director  of  manufocturing  McIn¬ 
tosh  spent  many  an  afternoon  touring 
available  plant  space  in  the  industrial  city 
of  Windsor. 

“1  looked  at  everything  from  old  auto 
parts  plants  to  the  Green  Giant  frozen 
food  plant,”  he  recalls. 


knew  the  head 
office  would  be  quite 
hard  on  this  decision/ 
McIntosh  says.  "IVe 
wanted  there  to  be 
no  possible  question 
for  which  we  did  not 
have  an  answer.” 


PRESSING  DECISIONS 

In  October  of  1994,  the  Southam 
board  gave  the  go-ahead  for  greenfield 
plant  construction,  and  the  Star  began  to 
consider  equipment  decisions  in  earnest. 

To  come  up  with  press  and  mailroom 
configurations,  production  executives 
basically  calculated  their  throughput 
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requirements  and  worked  backwards. 

“With  a.m.  conversion  coming  up 
early  next  year,  we  knew  the  throughput 
times  we  would  have  to  have  to  meet  the 
production  windows.  We  knew  we  had 
to  have  a  throughput  of  basically  30,000 
[copies]  per  hour,”  McIntosh  says. 

Star  officials  also  knew  they  would  go 
with  offset  rather  than  flexography, 
which,  McIntosh  says,  had  become 
known  as  “the  F  word”  in  Southam  pro¬ 
duction  circles. 

Four  press  makers  contended  for  the 
contract:  Heidleberg-Harris,  MAN  Roland, 
Rockwell  and  KBA-Motter. 

McIntosh  said  the  paper  quickly 
leaned  to  the  keyless-inking  presses 
offered  by  Goss  and  KBA. 

“One  consideration  was  staffing  — 
that’s  everyone’s  consideration,”  McIn¬ 
tosh  says.  “We  thought  it  would  let  us 
make  better  use  of  staff  if  we  could  get 
them  into  the  control  room  rather  than 
fooling  with  keys.” 

In  the  end,  Windsor  decided  on  KBA’s 
Anilox-Colora  press.  This  was  only  the 
second  Anilox-Colora  sold  in  North 
America,  but  Star  executives  were 
impressed  —  and  reassured  —  by  the 
fact  that  the  South  Bend  Gnd.)  Tribune 
had  been  using  the  press  since  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1994  iE&P,  Sept.  24, 1994,  p.  3C). 

Just  about  this  time,  Southam  came 
down  with  another  big  corporate  deci¬ 
sion:  Its  papers  would  narrow  their 
widths.  In  summer  of  last  year,  the  Star 
converted  to  a  50"  web  width  on  its  old 
press.  Having  already  adjusted  content  to 
fit  the  new  page  size  “actually  helped  a 
little  because  it  was  one  less  thing  on  our 
plate,”  said  McIntosh.  Cut-off,  22%'  on  the 
old  presses,  will  go  to  an  even  22'  when 
the  new  presses  begin  production. 

NATIVE  DESIGN 

With  the  press  decision  done,  the  Star 
put  out  bids  for  a  design  firm  in  January 
1995. 

Here  again,  local  sensitivities  came 
into  play. 

“In  a  city  this  size,  1  think  it’s  important 
to  get  a  local  firm  to  do  the  work,”  pub¬ 
lisher  Jim  Bruce  says.  “We  were  very 
happy  that  we  had  three  or  four  local 
people  to  choose  from ....  We  did  not 
want  people  to  say, ‘Ah,  look,  they  had  to 
bring  someone  down  from  Toronto.’” 

Not  surprisingly,  the  opportunity  to 
design  the  newspaper  plant  attracted 
considerable  attention,  locally  and  nation¬ 
ally. 

“They  saw  it  as  a  very  high-profile  pro¬ 
ject  to  be  involved  in,”  Bruce  says. 


Production  executives 
from  around  the 
chain  heiped  with  the 
decisiommaking. 
Southam  even 
recruited  Bob  Wiliiams, 
retiring  as  production 
director  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

A  local  firm,  Glos  Architecture  and 
Engineering,  was  chosen  for  the  job.  Glos 
impressed  the  Star  with  its  30  years  of 
experience  in  industrial  and  office  build¬ 
ing  design. 

Indeed,  Glos  had  done  a  previous 
refurbishing  project  at  the  Star  a  few 
years  earlier. 

“We  also  felt  we  could  be  partners 
with  these  guys,”  says  manufacturing 
director  McIntosh.  “Maybe  that  is  what 
tipped  the  balance  with  us  for  KBA,  too.” 

Southam  was  very  much  involved  in 
the  design  process.  Production  execu¬ 
tives  from  around  the  chain  helped  with 
the  decision-making.  For  instance, 
Southam  had  just  bid  out  a  huge,  $105 
million  job  for  its  Pacific  Press  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  Also,  Southam 
convinced  Bob  Williams,  who  was  retir¬ 
ing  as  production  director  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  to  help  with  the  Windsor  pro¬ 
ject. 

Most  important,  however,  Southam 
also  engaged  Eurografica,  a  German 
design  and  engineering  company  spe¬ 
cializing  in  newspapers,  to  work  at 
Pacific  Press,  Windsor  and  another  big 
production  expansion  at  the  Montreal 
Gazette. 

Ironically,  Eurografica  is  owned  by  one 
of  the  losing  bidders  on  the  Windsor 
press  contract,  MAN  Roland. 

At  Windsor,  Eurografica  worked  with 
the  local  architects  for  about  five 
months,  concentrating  on  work  flow 
issues  and  specific  design  and  layout  con¬ 
siderations  peculiar  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

For  its  building  contractor,  the  Star 
also  decided  on  a  local  firm  after  getting 
bids  from  six  contractors,  including  three 
big  national  operations,  McIntosh  says. 

Marathon  Delco  impressed  the  Star 
with  its  “willingness  to  work  with  us  on 
costs,”  McIntosh  says. 

“We  didn’t  have  unlimited  dollars,  and 


right  off  the  bat  [Marathon]  was  clearly 
the  best  of  the  lot,”  McIntosh  says. 

Site  preparation  began  in  September 
1995. 

For  engineering  design  and  specifica¬ 
tions  of  its  high-pressure,  dead-end  ink 
storage,  distribution  and  mixing  room 
system,  the  paper  kx)ked  to  RRA  Inc., 
Sharon,  Mass.,  a  2-year-old  firm  founded 
by  former  Parsons  Main  printing  process 
engineering  manager  Richard  S.  Rowse. 

WINDSOR  KNOT 

With  one  big  exception,  there  were 
remarkably  few  problems  during  the 
plant  construction.  Unfortunately,  that 
one  exception  came  right  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  —  literally  the  ground  floor  of  the 
process. 

The  Star's  greenfield  site  has  a  heavy 
clay  soil  that  compacts  slowly.  A  geotech¬ 
nical  firm  hired  by  the  newspaper  figures 
the  concrete  pad  under  the  presses  will 
settle  a  half-inch  over  time. 

Right  away,  then,  the  paper  had  to 
decide  whether  to  pour  one  big  pad,  lay 
the  pad  down  in  sections  or  use  pilings. 
In  addition,  there  was  concern  about 
how  to  lay  the  track  that  will  automati¬ 
cally  load  newsprint  rolls  from  the  edge 
of  the  presses. 

Swallowing  hard,  the  paper  decided  to 
go  with  one  big  p>ad  and  to  lay  the  track 
slightly  above  floor  level  to  account  for 
settling. 

Some  small  labor  problems  once  more 
reflected  the  special  sensitivities 
required  of  the  paper  in  doing  business 
in  Windsor  and  Canada. 

“Our  general  contractor  is  nonunion,” 
publisher  Bruce  says.  “We  put  in  a  clause 
that  all  subtrade  work  must  be  done  by 
union  members  It  was  a  community  con¬ 
sideration  since  we  are  in  a  very  heavily 
unionized  community.” 

First,  there  was  a  beef  between  two 
unions  about  jurisdiction  of  some  work 
—  a  dispute  the  Star  let  the  contractor 
handle. 

There  also  was  some  initial  friction 
between  union  workers  and  KBA’s  instal¬ 
lation  crew  from  Germany. 

“It  was  a  bit  of  an  educational 
process,”  McIntosh  says. 

However,  the  newspaper  also  won  an 
important  concession  from  its  own 
union  members  in  negotiations  this 
spring. 

“There’s  only  one  job  category  now: 
press  operator,’  McIntosh  says. 

With  the  automation  of  the  new 
presses,  operators  will  be  able  to  set  up 
(See  Star  on  page  13p) 
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Provide  global  access  to  emerging 
markets,  best  practices,  usable 
technologies,  and  innovative  specialists 


Build  competitive  advantage  with 
lowest  cost  production  infrastructures 
and  high  value  solutions 


FLEXIBILITY 


Create  tum-on-a-dime  flexibility  with 
processes  that  shift  with  new  technology, 
more  products,  and  changing  regulations 


SPEED 


Pre-emptively  speed  your  products  to 
market  before  your  competition  with 
compressed  cycle  time  delivery 
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Tribune-review  pubushing  co. 

is  attempting  what  few  suburban 
newspapers  have  ever  succeeded 
in  doing;  conquer  an  entire  city  and 
its  greater  metropolitan  readership. 

Bom  as  a  city  edition  of  the  suburban 
Greensburg  Tribune-Review  during  the 
1992 Teamsters  strike  of  Pittsburgh’s  two 
dailies,  the  Pittsburgh  Tribune-Review  is 
quickly  running  out  of  production 
capacity  as  it  rushes  to  fill  the  void  that 
was  left  when  the  Pittsburgh  Press  shut 
down. 

To  expand  manufacturing  capacity 
and  flank  its  entrenched  city  rival,  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Tribune-Review 
Publishing  is  building  a  production  facil¬ 
ity  far  across  town  to  serve  the  city  and 
its  growing  communities  to  the  North. 

The  $43  million  production  center, 
now  under  construction,  is  expected  to 
go  on  line  late  next  year  with  a  Goss 
Newsliner  keyless  offset  press  and  a 
capacity  of  up  to  56  pages  of  process 
color. 


The  long-term  plan  to 
eventually  double  the 
plant  size  will  also 
double  the  press 
configuration, 
allowing  a  total  of  14 
footprints  and  18 
webs,  LIndgren  said 

The  new  site  is  northeast  of  Pittsburgh 
in  Marshall  Township,  in  northern 
Allegheny  County.  It  lies  on  the  northern 
end  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  diago¬ 
nally  through  the  city.  At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  line  is  the  original  Greensburg 
facility,  southeast  of  the  city,  in  West¬ 
moreland  County. 

“As  we  used  to  say  in  the  artillery,  we 
have  it  bracketed,”  said  Tribune-Review 
President  Edward  Harrell. 


At  the  construction  site,  from  left,  Tribune-Review  Publishing's  president,  Edward  Har¬ 
rell,  and  its  production  manager/project  coordinator,  Kevin  Lindgren,  pose  in  front  of  the 
press  pad  with  McClier's  construction  vice  president,  Tom  Meyer. 


ON  LINE  IN  ONE  YEAR 

Instead  of  consolidating  newspaper 
operations  in  a  downtown  building,  Har¬ 
rell  and  his  associates  at  Tribune-Review 
decided  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  carve  out  their  own  turf  by  putting  a 
production  plant  out  in  a  growing  terri¬ 
tory  near  several  major  highways. 

“Decentralization  is  the  reason  for  this 
plant,”  said  Harrell.  “The  more  we  dis¬ 
cussed  where  the  production  facility 
should  go,  the  more  we  discussed  trans¬ 
portation;  and  the  more  we  discussed 
transportation,  the  more  compelling  this 
site  became.” 

One  month  ago,  a  new  3^foot-thick 
concrete  press  pad  stretched  in  a  long 
rectangle  through  the  center  of  a  dun- 
colored  shale  and  clay  excavation  on  a 
13-acre  parcel  in  the  Thornton  Hills 
Industrial  Park,  off  Interstate  79  in  the 
once-wooded  hill  country  that  straddles 
Allegheny  and  Butler  counties. 

Project  architect  is  Chicago-based 
McClier  Corp.  With  a  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  specialty,  McClier  recently  com¬ 
pleted  the  New  York  Daily  News  plant  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  is  designing  a  plant 
for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  on  the  Windy 
City’s  southside. 

Construction  of  Tribune-Review’s 
150,000-square-foot  production  plant 
began  in  August.  In  the  first  three  weeks, 
work  crews  pounded  140  support  pillars 
20  feet  down  through  the  soil  and  into 
the  bedrock. 

That  pace  is  indicative  of  the  speed  of 
the  entire  project,  said  Tom  Meyer, 
McClier’s  vice  president  of  construction. 
The  press  is  slated  to  begin  printing  next 
fall,  compressing  what  would  normally 
be  an  aggressively  scheduled  two-year 
project  into  13  months,  Meyer  said. 

S  Construction  is  being  handled  by 
^  Pevamik  Brothers  Inc.  of  Latrobe,  Pa.,  on 
I  straight  time  with  monthly  costs  peaking 
at  $2  million.  The  schedule  calls  for  the 

Moritz  is  a  freelance  writer  living 
in  New  York. 
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press  support  area  to  be  ready  for  press 
installation  by  February,  according  to 
Meyer. 

The  rush  seems  to  be  the  only  thing 
unconventional  about  the  plant.  “As  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  go,  if  this  were  a  car,  it 
would  be  a  good  Buick,”  said  Meyer. 
The  building  was  designed  to  have  a  sim¬ 
ple  linear  production  flow,  he  said. 
Newsprint,  ink  and  other  raw  materials 
will  come  from  the  warehouse  on  the 
north  portion  of  the  building  into  the 
press  at  the  center  and  on  to  the  mail- 
room  at  the  south  end  of  the  building. 

The  production  center  also  was 
designed  with  future  expansion  in  mind. 
Long-term  plans  allow  for  a  doubling  of 
the  plant’s  size  by  mirroring  the  first 
phase  with  a  duplicate  floor  plan  that 
extends  the  east  end  of  the  building 

“It’s  all  in  proportion,”  said  Tribune- 
Review  production  manager  Kevin  Lind- 
gren,  who  is  the  project’s  coordinator. 

“If  you  were  to  take  a  cross  slice  of  the 
building  from  the  warehouse  to  the  mail- 
room,  you  would  have  the  right  propor¬ 
tion  of  warehouse,  press  support  and 
mailroom.  Those  proportions  don’t 
change  as  you  extend  it  out,”  Lindgren 
said. 

Plans  for  the  press  also  include  future 
expansion.  The  first  stage  calls  for  a  five- 
footprint  press  with  31  printing  couples 
in  four  towers  that  will  run  six  webs.This 
configuration  is  expected  to  be 
expanded  to  seven  footprints  that  will 
run  nine  webs,  giving  it  a  96-page  capac¬ 
ity  when  run  collect,  or  72  pages  run 
straight. 

Lindgren  said  production  from  this 
first  stage  of  the  plant  would  peak  at 
about  140,000  copies,  which  is  why 
expandability  was  important. 

ITie  long-term  plan  to  eventually  dou¬ 
ble  the  plant  size  will  also  double  the 
press  configuration,  allowing  a  total  of  14 
footprints  and  18  webs,  Lindgren  said. 

Contracts  for  post-press  equipment 
are  expected  to  be  settled  in  the  coming 
weeks.  Lindgren  said  the  company  is 
looking  at  26:2  inserters  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  daily  and  Sunday  packaging. 

To  meet  initial  production  demands, 
he  said,  the  output  tie  lines  will  be  set  up 
for  both  bundle  and  buLk  handling.  Later, 
if  circulation  increases  as  expected,  the 
entire  production  output  will  run  bulk 
onto  pallets  and  out  into  trucks,  Lindgren 
said. 

Awarding  of  contracts  for  computer 
systems  and  prepress  equipment  is 
expected  to  be  announced  later  in  the 
year. 


“The  fact  that  another 
local  newspaper  Is 
putting  some  new 
press  equipment  in  is 
not  any  different  than 
what  the  last  guy  did" 

—  Robert  B.  Higdon,  Post-Gazette 
vice  president  and  general  manager 

The  current  practice  of  contracting 
out  trucking  will  in  all  likelihood  con¬ 
tinue,  according  to  Lindgren. 

This  production  plant  is  to  serve  six 
in<'ity  distribution  centers.  Harrell  said 
more  centers  will  be  built  as  needed, 
along  with  additional  news  bureaus  and 
offices  for  circulation  and  advertising 
staff,  particularly  in  the  northern  sub¬ 
urbs. 

“This  is  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
areas  in  the  region,”  Harrell  said. 

Surrounding  communities,  such  as 
Cranberry  Township  in  neighboring  But¬ 
ler  County,  have  recorded  booming 
growth,  with  new  construction  currently 
outpacing  recent  record  years,  according 
to  local  reports. 

But  the  region’s 
growth,  while 
convenient  and 
well-timed,  played 
a  limited  role  in 
the  decision  to 
launch  a  second 
Pittsburgh  daily. 

Harrell  said 
none  of  this  cur¬ 
rent  expansion 
would  have  been 
possible  without 
the  strike  and  sub¬ 
sequent  loss  of  the 
Press.  The  major 
impetus  to  start  a 
new  Pittsburgh 
paper  came  only 
after  Tribune- 
Review  Publishing 
failed  to  buy  its 
way  into  the  city. 

During  the 
strike,  Tribune- 
Review  Publishing 
offered  to  buy  the 
Pittsburgh  Press 
from  Cincinnati- 
based  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  Post-Gazette 
owner  Blade  Com¬ 


munications  Inc.  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  later 
bought  the  Press.  Charging  it  was  shut 
out  of  the  deal,  Tribune-Review  is  suing 
Blade,  Scripps  and  investment  bank  First 
Boston  for  financial  damages. 

Harrell  said  it  was  Tribune-Review’s 
intention  to  keep  the  Press  alive,  and 
keep  Pittsburgh  a  two-paper  city. 

Assistant  general  manager  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  in  the  early  1980s,  Harrell 
later  became  a  newspaper  consultant 
who  trained  retail  advertising  sales  staffs. 
In  1990,  philanthropist  and  Tribune- 
Review  owner  and  publisher  Richard 
Mellon  Scaife  hired  Harrell  as  company 
president. 

Led  by  Harrell,  and  with  the  full  sup¬ 
port  and  deep  pockets  of  Scaife,  the 
Greensburg  daily  kept  up  with  technol¬ 
ogy  by  expanding  a  PC  network  through¬ 
out  the  newsroom  and  outside  bureaus, 
and  by  adding  a  $5  million  color  unit  to 
its  relatively  new  Goss  Metroliner. 

During  and  after  the  strike,  said  Har¬ 
rell,  it  was  clear  there  were  thousands  of 
displaced  readers  “who  were  looking  for 
a  newspaper  other  than  the  Post- 
Gazette."  In  1992,  Tribune-Review  Pub¬ 
lishing  started  replating  75%  of  the 
Greensburg  paper  and  distributing  a 
Pittsburgh  edition  in  the  city,  he  said. 


The  Tribune-Review's  Station  Square  offices  near  Pittsburgh 
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Harrell  calls  his  530employee  com¬ 
pany  a  lean  and  agile  David  compared 
with  Scripps  Howard’s  1 ,30()-employee 
Cioliath. 

But  Post-Gazette  vice  president  and 
general  manager  Robert  B.  Higdon 
accepts  no  such  comparisons. 

“Tlie  Tribtme-Revietv  is  among  several 
newspapers  that  are  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  market,”  he  said.  “We  are 
conscious  of  every  single  one  of  them.” 

But  as  if  to  sweep  the  framework  of  a 
one-on-one  rivalry  aside,  Higdon  added; 
“We  are  concentrating  on  our  own 
prcK'ess  and  installation  of  our  presses. 
The  feet  that  another  local  newspaper  is 
putting  some  new  press  equipment  in  is 
not  any  different  than  what  the  last  guy 
did.” 

This  month,  the  Post-Gazette  will  com¬ 
plete  a  three-year,  $20  million  flexo¬ 
graphic  color  upgrade.  Seven  four-over- 
one  KBA-Motter  Colormax  flexo  units 
will  have  been  added  to  the  existing  Hoe 
letterpress  presses. 

Higdon,  somewhat  angered  by  any 
suggestion  that  there  may  be  a  head-to- 
head  turf  war  going  on,  forcefully  denied 
that  the  Tribune-Reniew's  growing  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Pittsburgh  market  had  any 
great  bearing  on  his  company’s  decision 
to  make  significant  color  upgrades. 

“There  are  1 1  newspapers  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  and  every  one  of  them  is  attempting 
to  gain  additional  readership  at  our 
expense  or  each  other’s  —  just  like  we 
are  trying  to  gain  additional  readership  at 
their  expense,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively,”  Higdon  said. 

In  1992,  with  a  quarter-million  daily 
readers  and  a  half-million  Sunday  read¬ 
ers,  the  dominant  Pittsburgh  Press  sat 
like  a  plump  pie  to  be  carved  up  by  the 


""This  type  of 
investment  is  good 
news  for  newspapers 
in  generai,  and 
it  is  a  testament  to 
the  vibrancy  of 
the  region” 

—  North  Hills  News  Record  executive 
editor  Richard  Leonard 

competition. 

When  the  Press  folded,  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  for  both  papers  hiked.  In  four  years, 
circulation  has  increased  57%  for  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Review  and  48%  for  the  Post- 
Gazette, dLCCordmg  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations. . 

Daily  circulation  for  the  Tribune- 
Review  grew  from  52,600  in  1992  to 
82,600  as  of  March  1996.  Its  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  has  gone  from  84,000  in  1992  to 
141,000  this  year. 

During  that  same  time  period,  Post- 
Gazette  daily  circulation  grew  from 
161,500  to  240,000.  (The  Post-Gazette 
did  not  publish  a  Sunday  edition  until 
the  Press  closed.) 

One  trend  that  may  be  disturbing  to 
the  Post-Gazette  is  that  despite  strong 
growth  with  Sunday  readership,  this 
year’s  daily  circulation  is  down  about  4% 
from  a  year  ago  —  a  possible  indication 
that  its  growth  has  plateaued,  while 
things  are  still  looking  up  for  the  Tri- 
bune-Review. 

From  March  1995  to  March  1S>96,  the 
Tribune-Review's  daily  circulation  rose 
1 2.8%  and,  according  to  the  latest  report. 


is  expected  to  continue  climbing,  says 
circulation  director  Carroll  Quinn. 

Other  suburban  newspapers  also  have 
benefited  from  Pittsburgh’s  loss. 

The  North  Hills  News  Record,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  paper  based  in  Warrendale,  was  a 
twicc-weekl)^  before  the  strike.Today  it  is 
a  daily  with  newsstand  distribution 
within  Pittsburgh.  The  paper  serves  30 
communities  north  of  Pittsburgh,  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  roughly  a  quarter-million. 

News  Record  executive  editor  Richard 
Leonard  said  that  since  the  strike  his 
North  Hills  staff  has  quadrupled. 

Tlie  most  recent  ABC  audit  report, 
dated  December  1995,  puts  the  Neu's 
Record's  circulation  at  19,969  daily, 
19,723  on  Sunday. 

“If  you  want  to  compete  with  the  Post- 
Gazette,  this  is  a  prime  spot  to  do  that,” 
said  Leonard,  referring  to  abundant  trans¬ 
portation  routes  and  big  growth  among 
communities  north  of  Pittsburgh. 

“This  type  of  investment  is  good  news 
for  newspapers  in  general,  and  it  is  a  tes¬ 
tament  to  the  vibrancy  of  the  region,” 
Leonard  said. 

Pittsburgh  Mayor  Tom  Murphy  said  he 
welcomed  the  competition  and  the  addi¬ 
tional  coverage  in  Pittsburgh.  “The  Post- 
Gazette  does  a  great  job.  I  like  the  Post- 
Gazette,  and  I  like  to  see  them  chal¬ 
lenged.  Any  place  there  is  competition, 
you’re  better  off,”  Murphy  said. 

One  Pittsburgh  woman,  a  resident  of 
Shady  Side,  also  said  the  city  needed  a 
second  newspaper  and  two  points  of 
view.  But  as  an  affirmed  Democrat  who 
reads  the  Post-Gazette,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Neu'  York  Times,  she  said  she 
was  appalled  by  the  views  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Review's  publisher. 

“Dick  Scaife  is  an  arch  conservative,” 
she  said.“l  don’t  think  a  paper 
like  that  will  do  well  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It’s  more  for  the  sub¬ 
urbs.” 

Harrell  said  his  newspaper 
does  bring  conservative  views 
to  the  market  because  with¬ 
out  them  it  is  a  less  dynamic 
place.  “Newspapers  need  to 
have  some  emotion  about 
them.  They  are  in  trouble 
when  no  one  cares,”  he  said. 
“One  of  the  clearest  ways  to 
spark  the  emotion  is  activity 
on  the  editorial  page.” 

Higdon  downplayed  any 
opinion  polemics  betwerm  the 
Post-Gazette  and  Tribune- 
Review."!  am  aware  that  we  are 
(See  Pittsburgh  on  page  22p) 


Tribune-Review  Publishing's  Marshall  Township  plant  as  it  is  to  appear  next  fall 
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"Versatility  and 
Accessibility  to 
readers  are  the 
doors  to  the  • 
future.  Color, 
speed,  zoning  and 
flexibility  are  the 
keys." 


Celso  R.  Gilberti,  President' 
Gilberti  Spittler.lnternational  •' 
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taking  shape 


APPROACH  I 

(iSI  offcis  new  .spapcT.s  a  cttniprehensixe  aiiproac.  h  in 
analy/inji.  fonnulatint’  and  implementin”  Fnisiness 
•stratcj'id.s  that  incorporate  jnnovalne  protess 
technologies  w  itlycreatix  e, building  cle'sign.s.  From  siii-, 
liKation  and  proCe.,s.s  iilanning  through  construction 
and  facility  management.  (ISf  jirox  ides  single-source 
solutions  to  contplex  facility,  needs 


EXPERIENCE 


(LSI  has  extensive  experience  in  planning,  designing, 
and  inipfementing  facility  programs  for  the  New  spaper 
Industry.  Whether  the  solution  retiuires  new 
construction  or  renox  ation.  (LSI  has  the  c  reatix  ity  and 
knoxx  ledge  to  .  dex  elop  cost-effect ix  e  aUernatix  es 
xxhich  offer  tlexibility  in  responding  to  market 
demands  and  exotx  ing .  technologies: 


PEOPLE 


(iSl  consists  of  highly  exiTcrienced  prolessionals 
dedicated  to  the  N'exxspaper  Indusuy.  Staffeti  xxith 
Planners.  .Architects.  Interior  Designers.  F.ngmeers  and 
(Construction  Specialists.  (iSI  is  a  multi-disx ipfined 
com]Xin\  committed'  to  dexeloping  solutions  to  thy 
challenges  facing'  nexxspaix'is  nox\  and  in  the  luture 


Managers 


Planners 


•  Architects 


Engineers 


PLANT  &  DESIGN 


AUSIIN  BIILDS 
BOOMERANG,  WORKS 
AT  FOUR  MORE  SITES 


Anew,  single-story  buUding  now 
houses  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Daily 
Boomerang's  business,  classified 
and  retail  advertising,  circulation  and 
publisher's  offices,  newsroom,  dark¬ 
room,  break  and  conference  rooms  and 
ministudio  for  small  group  photos.  It  also 
contains  space  for  a  future  production 
area. 

Prepress,  printing  and  distribution 
operations  for  the  6,500<irculation 
(6,800  Sunday)  Boomerang  continue  in 
its  original  building.The  adjacent  10,6(X)- 
square-foot  structure  was  completed  in 
September  on  land  acquired  when  the 
paper  bought  a  telephone  company 
building  in  1984  and  a  service  station  10 
years  later. 

The  Austin  Co.,  Cleveland,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  project’s  planning,  design, 
engineering  and  construction. 

Last  spring,  the  paper  reported  that  an 
Austin  study  three  years  earlier  deter¬ 
mined  that  “converting  the  old  tele¬ 
phone  building  to  pressroom  and  paper 
storage  would  be  impractical,  and  the 


loss  of  space  and  high  cost  of  remodel¬ 
ing  the  Boomerang  building  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  with  Disabilities  Act  purposes 
would  be  prohibitive.” 

To  the  extent  possible,  firms  based  in 
Laramie  or  elsewhere  in  Wyoming  were 
sought  to  bid  for  subcontracted  work  on 
the  project. 

Austin  previously  completed  a  project 
for  the  Boomerang's  bigger  sister, 
Cheyenne’s  Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle. 
Both  are  McCraken  group  dailies. 

Austin  also  performed  preliminary 
engineering  for  a  20,()()()-square-foot,  sec¬ 
ond-floor  mailroom  addition  and  a 
l4,0(X)-square-foot  newsprint  warehouse 
with  truck  access  at  the  Kansas  City 
Star. 

Construction  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
plete  next  October. 

The  company  also  planned,  designed 
and  engineered  the  three-floor  editorial 
department  renovation  now  under  way 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune's  Tribune  Tower. 
It  provided  the  same  services  and  con¬ 
struction  for  renovation  of  7,CKX)  square 


Ed  Padilla  President 


VP  Sales  A  Marketing 


NEWSPAPER 

PRESSES 

"When  buying  or  selling 
quali'ty  used  newspaper  presses. 
Global's  turnkey  services,  from 
planning  to  printing,  make 
all  the  difference" 


the  Global  advantage 


270  Davidson  Avenue 
Somerset,  New  Jersey  08873 
908  560  9364  /  908  560  9422  FAX 


GLOBAL  PRESS  SALES 


feet  within  Copley  Newspapers’ Aurora, 
Ill.,  Beacon  News  building  to  house  a 
new  classified  advertising  center  slated 
to  open  early  next  year. 

Austin  is  general  contractor  for  the 
Lakeland,  Fla.,  Ledger's  185,000-square- 
foot  office  and  production  plant.  Now 
about  one-third  completed,  the  $20  mil¬ 
lion  plant  will  contain  $52  million  worth 
of  equipment,  including  two  Goss  Color- 
liner  presses,  when  it  opens  next  sum¬ 
mer. 

Production  director  Ron  Thigpen,  a  33- 
year  Ledger  veteran,  is  project  manager. 
Consulting  as  project  coordinator  is  Par¬ 
sons  Main  construction  manager  Ken 
Weller,  who  serves  as  liaison  between 
Austin  and  architect  Jacobs  Engineering 
Group  Inc. 

The  new  plant  is  going  up  behind  the 
paper’s  existing  downtown  building  and 
will  be  twice  its  size. 

The  125,000-square-foot  production 
department  will  be  the  first  completed 
area  in  the  phased  construction.  The 
existing  building  will  be  razed  and 
replaced  with  new  administrative  offices 
and  newsroom. 


EAGLE  NEWSPAPERS 
EXPANDS,M  ONES 

EAGLE  NEWSPAPERS’  DOZEN  weeklies 
and  various  niche  publications  serving 
suburban  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  will  be  printed 
on  a  bigger  press  in  a  larger  plant  when 
the  group’s  production  relocates  from 
Baldwinsville  to  DeWitt,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Syracuse,  on  Dec.  1 . 

To  its  five-unit  Goss  Suburban  press 
that  it  installed  in  the  20,0()0-square-foot 
plant  it  now  owns.  Eagle  is  adding  three 
units  and  a  Goss  SC  folder  purchased 
from  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.  —  approximately  doubling  its 
capacity  and  providing  four-color  print¬ 
ing. 

The  company  said  it  expects  its  invest¬ 
ment  in  plant  and  equipment  (including 
computer  upgrades)  to  exceed  $1  mil¬ 
lion. 

Eagle  publisher  and  President  Stewart 
Hancock  emphasized  the  need  for  color 
and  said  that  in  addition  to  more  efficient 
production,  the  new  plant  permits  some 
consolidation  of  the  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  and  a  streamlining  of 
prepress  operations. 

In  addition  to  its  130,0()()-circulation 
group  of  weeklies,  which  will  keep  their 
offices  in  the  towns  they  serve,  the  com¬ 
pany  publishes  Syracuse  Parent,  Madi¬ 
son  Farmer,  Madison  Business  and  Sub¬ 
urban  Home. 
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star 

Continued  from  page  6p 

the  18  to  20  newsprint  rolls  needed  for  a 
press  run  and  go  on  to  other  jobs. 

OPENING  UP 

Fkxxled  with  light  and  featuring  long, 
uncluttered  sight  lines,  the  Star’s  new 
pnKluction  plant  is  a  near-polar  opposite 
of  its  downtown  facilities. 

“We  wanted  everything  to  be  in  the 
open,”  McIntosh  says.  “We  wanted  the 
press  control  room  to  be  able  to  see  the 
mailroom.  We  wanted  to  emphasize 
openness.” 

To  acconmwxlate  the  press  towers,  the 
ceiling  reaches  70  feet  high.  An  elevator 
was  installed  for  easier  transport  of  the 
1 ,400-pound  anilox  inking  rollers. 

The  press  pad  also  has  been  laid  to 
accommodate  three  extra  presses,  two 
on  one  side  and  a  third  on  the  other  end. 

“It’s  a  seven-web  press  now  and  could 
go  to  10  webs  with  minimal  re-engineer¬ 
ing,”  McIntosh  says. 

The  Anilox-Colora  press  has  26  print¬ 
ing  couples,  with  two  five-couple  towers, 
one  eight-couple  tower  and  two  expand¬ 
able  four-couple  towers.  Tension  is  con¬ 
trolled  with  a  KBA  Basko  system  of  ten¬ 
sion-measuring  rollers  and  remotely 
adjustable  drag  elements. 

Webs  run  into  an  RF160  3:2  folder  that 
can  handle  160  pages  collect  and  80 
pages  straight. 

There  is  also  a  KF80  jaw  folder  that 
will  allow  the  Star  to  produce  its  TV' 
b<K)k  and  contract  printing  jobs. 

The  design  put  the  quiet  room  and 
two  mechanical  penthouses  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  plant. 

A  big  change  from  the  downtown 
building  is  the  storage  space  for  about 
S(K)  newsprint  rolls. 

Power  and  ventilation  were  big  factors 
in  designing  and  building  the  new  Star 
plant,  McIntosh  said. 

With  its  anilox  system,  the  Colora 
operates  with  18  40-horsepower  AC 
drive  motors.  Every  motor  is  vented 
directly  to  the  exhaust  system,  which 
Eurografica  helped  design.  The  extensive 
system  of  exchanges  ventilates  inserting 
equipment,  as  well. 

Two  Ferag  SCC  conveyors  feed  two 
Sheridan  inserters  and  three  downstream 
packaging  lines.  Inserting  is  controlled 
with  Sheridan’s  Prima  software. 

Page  assembly  will  take  place  at  the 
downtown  office,  with  color  pages  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  new  plant  overT-1  lines  at 
a  rate  of  about  a  page  a  minute. 


GREEN  GREENFIELD 

In  yet  another  bow  towards  commu¬ 
nity  sensitivity,  the  Star  determined  to 
exceed  Ontario’s  strict  enviromental 
standards. 

“We  decided  to  make  this  the  greenest 
plant  we  could,”  McIntosh  says. 

All  runoff  of  any  kind  —  whether 
from  fountain  solution,  overspraying  or 
wash-up  —  goes  to  a  water  treatment 
nx)m  featuring  its  own  protective  berm. 
“There  are  no  floor  drains  in  the  building 
that  go  into  a  sewer  system,”  McIntosh 
notes.  “The  only  water  we’re  ever  going 
to  put  down  the  drain  is  clean  water.” 

A  grand  opening  for  the  public  on 
Nov.  21  is  likety  to  be  the  first  of  numer¬ 
ous  advertising  and  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  as  the  paper  prepares  readers  for 
this  $34  million  plant’s  raison  d’etre; 
conversion  to  a.m.  publication  scheduled 
to  begin  Monday  morning,  April  7, 1997. 


MCCLIER  TO  MERGE 

CHICAGO-BASED  McCUER,  the  design 
and  construction  firm  with  several  big 
newspaper  projects  in  the  hopper,  is 
merging  with  AECOM,  the  nation’s 
largest  group  of  architectural,  engineer¬ 
ing  and  construction  management  com¬ 
panies. 

McClier  CEO  Grant  G.  McCullagh  said 
the  private  stock  swap  wxs  a  merger,  not 
an  acquisition  by  the  much-bigger  Los 
Angeles-based  AECOM.  McClier  will 
operate  independently  within  the 
merged  company,  where  its  cofounders, 
McCullagh  and  chief  operating  officer 
Frank  Cavalier,  will  retain  their  positions. 

“Soon  after  we  were  approached  by 
AECOM,  we  quickly  realized  the  huge 
ptnential  of  joining  forces,”  McCullagh 
said.  “We  have  been  fortunate  to  grow 
ver>’  rapidly  with  a  broad  corporate 
client  base,  fueled  additionally  by  the 
current  trend  in  corporate  outsourcing 
and  a  rapidly  expanding  interest  in 
design/build  integrated  services.”  Since 
its  founding  in  1988,  McClier  has  grown 
to  375  employees  and  annual  revenues 
topping  $100  million. 

Owned  by  its  6,000-plus  employees, 
AECOM  reported  1995  revenues  of  $539 
million. 

Among  McClier’s  current  projects  is 
design  work  for  the  plant  that  Tribune- 
Review  Publishing  Co.  is  building  just 
outside  Pittsburgh  (see  story,  p.  8p)  and 
predesign  work  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times’  planned  $75  million,  287,000- 
square-foot  plant. 


f  A 


Designing  and  building  state-of- 
the-  art  quiet  zones  in  newspaper 
production  facilities  has  been 
our  business  for  over  twenty 
years.  Our  newspaper  clients 
realize  improved  safety,  produc¬ 
tivity  and  quality  and  our  O.E.M. 
clients  enhance  their  offerings  to 
their  customers. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  achieve 
these  benefits  as  part  of  your 
construction,  modernization  or 
expansion  projects.  Contact  us 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  brochure 
Noise  Control  for  Newspaper 
Printing  Facilities. 


•  Pressroom  Quiet  Rooms 

•  Press  Noise  Control  Systems 

•  Mailroom  Control  Rooms 

•  Production  Offices 

•  Acoustic  Treatments 

•  Ancillary  Equipment  Rooms 


Specialists  in  noise  control  products  and  services 

MKira  nn  CQMPOi,  M. 

1411  Jeffrey  Dr.,  Addison,  IL  60101 

(800)9541998 
6x  (800)4204928 
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For  most  newspaper  managers, 

construction  of  a  new  facility  is  an 
opportunity  that  comes  but  once 
in  a  career,  so  getting  off  on  the 
right  foot  is  important. 

Most  big  projects  follow  the  same 
sequence  of  tasks;  identifying  a  project’s 
scope  or  requirements;  searching  for  a 
site  (it  may  be  next  door  or  in  an  existing 
building);  design;  construction;  start-up 
and  operation.  An  examination  of  the 
preconstruction  tasks  follows. 

IDENTIFY  PROJECT  SCOPE 

You  will  probably  get  a  sense  that 
major  changes  are  needed  years  before 
you  act.  You  are  probably  ready  to  start 
when  you  find  yourself  telling  industry 
friends  that  you  operate  America’s  finest 
newspaper  museum. 

Usually  someone  from  operations, 
often  the  production  director,  is  given 
responsibility  for  a  project.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  top  management  long  ago  learned 
that  if  you  can’t  get  the  paper  off  the 
press,  you  can’t  stay  in  business.  Who 
better  to  take  charge  than  production 
folks? 

If  a  new  fecility  is  contemplated,  don’t 
be  surprised  that  the  process  may  take 
three  to  five  years,  start  to  finish.  Just 
looking  for  land  can  consume  two  years 
while  you  search  for  the  site,  negotiate 
the  purchase,  jump  through  environ- 
mentel  hoops  and  toally  close  the  deal. 
Before  you  even  start  looking  for  land, 
you  have  to  know  how  much  land  you 
need.  All  of  this  takes  time.  Half  a  decade 
can  pass  before  bundles  hit  the  trucks. 

To  identify  a  project’s  scope  you  will 
need  an  architect’s  help.  Selecting  an 
architect  may  be  a  decision  that  comes 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  It  may 


Tampa-based  McCaleb,  architect  and 
business  development  manager  for  The 
Austin  Co.,  headquartered  in  Cleveland, 
has  been  involved  in  projects  ranging 
from  the  Miami  Herald  to  the  Kodiak 
Daily  Mirror. 


PLANT  &  DESIGN  by  michael  p.  mccaleb 

GETTING  OFF  ON 
TNE  RIGHT  FOOT 

Understanding  the  preconstruction 
phase  of  a  newspaper  facility 


You  are  ready  to 
start  when  you  tell 
industry  friends  that 
you  operate 
America's  finest 
newspaper  museum 

help  to  ask  yourself  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  when  evaluating  candidates;  Does 
the  architect  have  experience  with 
newspapers?  Does  the  architect  listen  to 
you?  Can  the  architect  be  trusted? 

Proximity  to  a  project  is  nice,  but  not 
necessary.  Newspaper  design  work  is  so 
specialized  that  it  is  wise  to  go  long  dis¬ 
tance  if  there  are  no  qualified  local  con¬ 
sultants.  T:ike  the  time  to  get  to  know 
candidates.  Remember  that  the  person 
chosen  will  be  a  day-to-day  part  of  your 
life  for  years. 

With  the  architect’s  help,  the  project 
should  be  sized  to  accommodate  future 
growth.Though  there  is  no  substitute  for 
a  detailed  examination  of  space  require¬ 
ments,  two  rules  of  thumb  give  a  feel  for 
size.  For  a  new  production-only  plant, 
use  the  circulation  figure.  A  250,()()()-cir- 


culation  daily  will  need  approximately 
250,000  square  feet  of  new  plant.  For 
new,  complete  facilities,  including  exec¬ 
utive  and  administrative  offices,  double 
the  circulation  figure  to  arrive  at  the 
needed  square  footage. 

SITE  SEARCH 

At  this  point,  you  must  determine 
whether  to  remodel  and/or  expand 
what  you  have  or  to  build  anew  else¬ 
where.  For  the  latter,  a  detailed  space 
program  showing  floor  space  needs  for 
various  functions  and  analyzing  future 
growth  is  necessary  at  this  point  to 
determine  correct  site  size. 

City  zoning  requirements,  such  as 
number  of  parking  spaces,  setbacks  from 
property  lines  and  building  height 
restrictions,  will  vary  widely  from  place 
to  place.  Each  potential  site  must  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  to  determine  how  much  acreage  is 
needed  to  meet  those  requirements. 

Rules  of  thumb  for  site  size  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  because  of  this  wide  varia¬ 
tion  in  zoning  restrictions.  The  best  gen¬ 
eral  rule  is  probably  “more  is  better,”  if 
you  can  afford  it.  A  300,000-  to  400,000- 
square-foot  plant  on  a  25-  to  30-acre  site 
is  not  unusual. 

Patience  is  essential.  Too  many  times 
we’ve  heard  of  the 
unhappy  conse¬ 
quences  of  a “good 
deal”  on  land  a 
newspaper  just 
couldn’t  pass  up, 
even  though  it  had 
not  carefully  ana¬ 
lyzed  the  site. 

Your  circula¬ 
tion/dispatch  staff 
knows  the  city  lay¬ 
out;  rely  on  their 
valuable  advice  on 
truck  routing.  Ask 
your  marketing 
people  to  polish 
their  crystal  ball 
to  discern  future 


PRE-CONSTRUCTION  PHASE 
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market  growth  and  new  zones  and  dis¬ 
tribution  areas.  Consulting  these  and 
other  departments'  will  influence  your 
site  selection. 

You’ll  be  a  heavy  hitter  in  the  real 
estate  market.  Ten,  20  or  30  acres  mean 
major  money,  so  you'll  be  very  popular. 
Protect  yourself  early  on.  If  the  real 
estate  community  gets  wind  that  the 
blue-chip  newspaper  is  the  buyer,  the 
price  of  any  land  in  question  will 
instantly  escalate  before  you  have  a 
chance  to  lock  down  the  price. 

Often  appropriate  is  the  use  of  a  site- 
location  specialist  —  ideally  an  out-of- 
town  person  who  acts  anonymously, 
leaves  no  business  card,  makes  no  tele¬ 
phone  inquiries  from  a  hotel  and  has  an 
unlisted  private  phone  line  installed  at 
his  primary  office  specifically  to  handle 
calls  from  Realtors  who  have  been  con¬ 
tacted  by  him.  If  you  feel  that  his  perma¬ 
nent  office  location  should  be  kept 
secret,  you  can  provide  him  with  a  toll- 
free  phone  number. 

You  will  want  a  trusted  attorney  to  be 
ready  to  talk  seriously  to  a  seller  on  your 
behalf,  without  divulging  who  you  are 
until  the  price  has  been  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  The  seller  may  balk  and  you  may 
have  to  identify  yourself,  but  hold  off  as 
long  as  possible. 

The  seller  of  any  major  site  probably 
has  had  some  soils  borings  done.You  can 
be  sure  that  a  seller  will  probably  pro¬ 
vide  only  the  good  borings.  To  protect 
yourself,  make  any  purchase  offer  con¬ 
tingent  on  results  of  your  own  soils  bor¬ 
ings,  and  get  your  geotechnical  engi¬ 
neers  on  the  site  quickly.  IX)n’t  cut  cor¬ 
ners,  especially  regarding  where  the 
presses  will  be  erected.  Here  lies  your 
single  greatest  risk.  Lack  of  good  soils 
data  can  cost  millions. 

DESIGN  THE  FACILITY 

The  design  process  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  both  an  art  and  a  science. 

On  the  artistic  side,  a  veteran  designer 
knows  from  experience  that  if  a  solution 
doesn’t  fall  into  place  fairl>'  quickly,  it’s 
too  complicated  to  begin  with.  A 
designer’s  goal  is  simplicity.  Herein  lies 
the  predicament;  It’s  hard  to  be  simple.  If 
the  design  approach  begins  to  require 
unusual  departures,  it  isn’t  good.  When 
the  designer  senses  this  problem,  it’s 
time  to  “shake  it  up,”  clear  the  drawing 
board,  and  try  something  else. 

The  scientific  side  of  design  is  imple¬ 
menting  the  engineering  technology. 
Solid  leadership  from  your  structural, 
mechanical,  electrical  and  other  engi¬ 


neering  disciplines  is  the  key. 

For  example,  if  the  local  building  code 
appears  to  require  an  exotic  (and  ver)' 
expensive)  pressroom  fire-protection  sys¬ 
tem,  an  experienced  engineer  may  try 
negotiating  its  interpretation.  Most  codes 
are  written  for  “regular”  types  of  build¬ 
ings.  Newspaper  buildings  are  unusual. 
Their  high  press  bays,  for  example,  are 
unique.  Fire-protection  requirements  that 
work  fine  in  “regular”  buildings  often  can 
be  impractical  in  the  press  bays.  An  expe¬ 
rienced  newspaper  mechanical  engineer 
will  be  able  to  work  out  these  fire-pro¬ 
tection  problems  for  you. 

The  important  thing  is  to  recognize 
that  there  is  usually  room  to  negotiate 
with  officials.  The  local  inspector  proba¬ 
bly  has  never  seen  a  major  newspaper 
project.The  key  to  being  in  building  offi¬ 
cials’  good  graces  is  simple:  Go  to  them 
right  at  the  beginning  and  make  them  a 
part  of  the  process.  As  public  servants, 
they  want  to  help  you;  in  particular  situ¬ 
ations,  they  often  can  help  get  problems 
solved  faster. 

In  developing  the  design,  most  archi¬ 
tects  follow  established  methodolog)’ 
that  commonly  follows  six  phases. 

Develop  Design  Criteria.  This  is  a 
grind-it-out  effort  involving  almost  every 
department  in  the  newspaper,  with  con¬ 
sensus  as  the  key.  It  involves  identifying 
requirements  for  square-footage,  equip¬ 
ment  and  woric  flow. 

The  woric  is  usually  initiated  with  a 
detailed  questionnaire  that,  depending 
on  a  newspaper’s  size,  may  be  filled  out 
by  25  to  30  key  personnel.  It  is  reviewed 
in  advance  of  any  major  meetings  by 
newspaper  management  and  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

A  list  of  concerns  will  be  developed 
by  both  parties,  and  the  issues  will  be 
hammered  out  in  multiple  work  sessions, 
some  attended  by  10  to  20  people.  Even¬ 
tually  the  data  are  digested,  decisions 
made  and  design  criteria  established. 

Site  selection  usually  occurs  at  this 
point,  after  the  size  and  unique  functions 
of  an  operation  have  been  identified. 

Schematic  Design.  Conceptual  or 
“soft  pencil”  in  nature,  using  freehand 
sketches,  this  includes  amorphous  blobs 
of  space  on  paper  to  try  to  begin  making 
sense  of  the  proposed  facility  as  a  func¬ 
tioning  entity.  As  you  complete  this 
phase,  schematic  drawings  comprising 
block  layouts  (open  blocks  of  space  for 
various  functions)  wUl  emerge.The  build¬ 
ing  is  now  in  its  infancy. 

The  site  you  select  will  have  consider¬ 
able  effect  on  the  design.The  perfect  site 


probably  has  never  been  found.  Visibility 
to  the  public,  truck  access,  solar  orienta¬ 
tion,  environmental  issues  (that  100-year- 
old  oak  tree)  and  many  other  factors  will 
arise.  The  resulting  design  will  be  a  reac¬ 
tion  to  all  these  considerations. 

Naturally,  product  flow  will  be  critical 
in  the  schematic  layout.  The  heart  of  a 
newspaper  is  the  press.  Everything  sur¬ 
rounds  and  serves  the  press.  Newsprint 
and  preprints  must  be  received,  rolls 
must  be  moved  to  the  reels,  presses  must 
print,  and  the  distribution  center  must 
distribute. 

The  site  almost  always  influences 
product  flow,  whether  in  a  straight  line,  a 
“U”  shape  or  some  variation  of  both. 
Shape  and  orientation  of  the  site  most 
certainly  will  influence  plans  and  possi¬ 
bilities  for  future  growth. 

The  broad  decisions  you  make  in 
these  areas  of  the  schematic  design 
phase  are  crucial,  for  they  will  be  with 
you  for  the  long  term. 

Design  Development.  During  this 
phase,  the  project  will  be  defined  in 
much  greater  detail  to  include  a  dimen¬ 
sioned  site  plan,  building  floor  plans, 
cross  sections  (slices  through  the  build¬ 
ing),  exterior  views  (elevations),  descrip¬ 
tive  specifications  of  materials  and  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  building,  cost  estimates  and 
schedules. 

Major  equipment  selections,  particu¬ 
larly  the  press,  must  be  made  now. 
Platemaking,  roll  handling,  conveyors, 
inserters,  etc.,  can  wait  a  little  longer. 
Press  layout  affects  building  column 
spacing,  clear  height  from  floor  to  ceil¬ 
ing,  location  of  ink  room  and  support 
space  surrounding  the  press. 

Mechanical,  electrical  and  plumbing 
systems  are  defined  at  this  point.  Systems 
are  identified  that  will  control  press 
humidity  and  air  filtration,  as  well  as  air 
cooling  to  press  controls  and  drives. 
Quiet  rooms  or  sound  walls  on  the 
presses  are  specified,  as  are  all  other  sys¬ 
tems  that  affect  the  sound  quality  of  an 
interior  room’s  environment. 

Building  materials  are  evaluated  and 
selected.  Many  newspapers  are  using  tilt- 
up  concrete  panels  (cast  on  site)  for 
newsprint  storage  and  mailroom  exterior 
walls.  Pressrooms  usually  are  too  tall  for 
tilt-up. 

At  this  f>oint,  the  “pretty  picture,”  full- 
color  perspective  usually  emerges,  glam¬ 
orizing  the  design,  including  massive 
amounts  of  site  landscaping  (which 
probably  wUl  take  10  years  to  grow  to 
such  size).  Now,  you  are  ready  to  go  to 
(See  Right  Foot  on  page  2Ip) 
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Responding  to  a  rash  of  office- 
related  injuries  in  the  1980s,  many 
newspapers  began  ergonomic 
interventions  to  keep  employees 
working.  Some  early  efforts  matured  into 
comprehensive  programs  encompassing 
the  many  physical  and  behavioral  factors 
that  influence  office  productivity. 

Ergonomics  amounts  to  designing 
tasks,  tools  and  work  spaces.  Engineering 
controls  include  appropriate  seating, 
work  surfaces,  lighting,  space  design  and 
computer  equipment.  Administrative 
controls  —  training,  task  design  and 
break  regimens  —  round  out  the  picture. 
Both  are  critical  to  success. 

Most  newspapers  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses  first  put  out  their  ergonomic  fires, 
then  take  preventive  measures  through¬ 
out  their  operations.  Nationwide,  papers 
large  and  small  take  seriously  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  ergonomics  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  But  specific  injury  reporting 
numbers  were  unavailable.  In  some  cases, 
injury  rates  were  not  tracked  and  corre¬ 
lated  through  ergonomic  program  phases; 
in  others,  the  data  are  confidential. 

Many  dailies  put  out  enough  informa¬ 
tion  to  fill  a  b{X)k  —  a  staggering  amount 
of  work.  The  New  York  Times'  ergonomic 
program  “uxjk  a  total  work  environment 
appnrach,”  said  John  Kella,  the  paper’s 


The  New  York  Times 
program  "took  a  total 
work  environment 
approach” 

ergonomic  coordinator.  “We  evaluated 
work  stream  pathways  to  increase  effi¬ 
ciency,  installed  indirect  overhead  and 
work-surface  task  lighting,  used  low  pan¬ 
els  to  reduce  employee  isolation  and  per¬ 
mit  impromptu  conferencing  and  team¬ 
work,  and  brought  in  adjustable  seating 
and  work  surfaces.” 

The  Times  uses  a  range  of  products  to 
support  different  functions;  large  bilevel 
tables  for  computer  mouse/trackball 
tasks;  smaller  bilevel  tables  where  key¬ 
board  work  dominates;  single-surface 
tables  for  layout  and  graphics.  “Today, 
many  newsroom,  graphic  design,  pagina¬ 
tion,  circulation  and  customer  service 
workers  have  adjustable  furniture,”  Kella 
said. 

The  Modesto  Bee  began  working  with 
furniture  it  already  had,  bought  fixed- 
height  panel  systems  for  its  newsroom  in 
the  early  1990s,  and  later  upgraded  com¬ 
puter  work  surfaces  with  bilevel,  height- 
adjustable  frames,  preserving  both  the 
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overall  look  and  the  initial  investment. 

According  to  Bee  human  resources 
director  Pat  Stone,  each  new  hire  gets  a 
workstation  evaluation.  If  users  cannot 
adjust  furniture  height,  maintenance 
crews  make  necessary’  changes.  “In  the 
newsroom,”  said  Stone,“almost  all  the  fur¬ 
niture  is  adjustable,  and  in  other  areas 
panel-hung  surfaces  are  adjusted  to  the 
workers.”  Stone  added  that  when  no  suit¬ 
able  solution  could  be  bought,  “my  main¬ 
tenance  crews  have  been  wonderfully 
creative,  designing  and  building  exactly 
what  I  need.” 

Cathy  Tolbert,  safety/environmental 
administrator  at  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc.,  recalled  how  the  publisher  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette 
intervened  well  ahead  of  the  appearance 
of  large  numbers  of  cumulative  trauma 
disorders  (CTDs).  Working  with 
adjustable  seating,  surfaces  and  acces¬ 
sories,  PNI  accommodated  a  wide  variety 
of  people  and  tasks.  Over  the  past  five 
years,  the  papers  phased  in  adjustable 
furniture  throughout  their  operations. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  also  imple¬ 
mented  an  office  ergonomics  program 
early,  and  is  just  now  completing  a  multi¬ 
phase  furniture  installation  to  suit  the 
varied  needs  of  different  newspaper 
functions.  Benefits  and  safety  supervisor 
Steve  Terry  called  adjustable  seating  and 
bilevel  work  surfaces  “absolutely  critical 
for  multiple-user  stations  in  classifieds, 
customer  service  and  editorial  areas.” 

Bilevel  tables  also  provide  comfortable 
angles  for  viewing  increasingly  large 
VDTs  —  the  sort  often  used  in  pagination. 

Judy  Shaffer,  human  resources  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune, 
formed  an  ergonomics  committee  of 
union  and  nonunion  staffers.  Besides 
proposing  to  replace  antiquated  furni¬ 
ture  and  implementing  ergonomic  train- 

Reiland  is  an  ergonomic  specialist  and 
western  regional  manager  for  adjustable 
workstation  supplier  SIS  human  factor 
technologies  inc.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
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stay  the  same  or  drop  only  slightly.  This 
doesn’t  mean  they  don’t  woric. 

Sacramento’s  Terry  explained  that 
“spikes  result  from  heightened  aware¬ 
ness,  brought  on  by  new  furniture  and 
intensive  training.”  He  added  that  “while 
injury  report  rates  seemed  unaffected  or 
even  adversely  affected,  injury  severity 
was  greatly  reduced.”  People  recognize 
and  report  potential  CTD  symptoms 
early,  “and  get  appropriate  attention 
before  it  becomes  a  bigger  problem.” 
From  Modesto,  Stone  echoed  that  obser¬ 
vation;  “People  are  well  trained  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  diflference  between  fatigue  and 
injury,  so  they  report  problems  very 
early,  resulting  in  treatment  times  of  just 
a  few  weeks.”  A  1994  spike  in  Phoenix 
leveled  off,  and  Tolbert  is  optimistic  that 
her  most  recent  one  will,  too.  But,  cau¬ 
tioning  against  unrealistic  expectations 
that  furniture  and  training  alone  wUl 
solve  problems,  she  said  posture  is  only 
one  element  of  the  posture-force-repeti- 
tion  cause  of  CTDs. 

Tolbert  adds  that  “report  surges  may 
also  be  influenced  by  initial  negative 
responses  to  change:  unfamiliar,  smaller 
and  reconfigured  worit  areas.”  Finding 
ways  to  involve  workers  in  the 
ergonomic  program  development  can 
soften  the  impact  of  this  factor. 

The  Post-Tribune's  Shaffer  summa¬ 
rized  the  numbers  this  way:  “Injury 
report  rates  are  stable,  and  we’ve  kept 
things  from  getting  much  worse.  So  fer 
this  year,  we  haven’t  had  one  newsroom 
claim  related  to  furniture  or  computer 
equipment.” 


Tliey  will  be  just  as 
productive  with  a 
three-minute  break 
every  hour  as 
without"" 

—  Pat  Stone,  Modesto  Bee  human 
resources  director 


ind  work-surface  depths  and  heights  ergonomics  and  furniture  and  equipment 
adjusted  to  suit  their  particular  comfort  use.  Training  also  paid  off  in  Modesto, 
preferences.”  ‘  where  Stone  cautions  that  “it  has  to  be 

Reporting  Modesto’s  claims  have  been  ongoing.  People  forget  or  become  dis- 
trending  consistently  downward.  Stone  tracted,  and  need  frequent  reminders  to 
said,  “We  haven’t  had  a  serious  news-  take  breaks  or  make  adjustments.” 
room  injury  since  we  began.”  As  with  most  papers,  cost  was  an 

“Yes,  adjustable  furniture  matters,  and  obstacle  in  Gary.  The  Post-Tribune's 
it  can  make  a  difference,”  said  Phoenix  committee  evaluated  several  worksta- 
Newspapers’  Cathy  Tolbert.  Once  she  tions  and  selected  one  that  did  the  job 
receives  an  injury  report,  someone  evaiu-  right,  although  it  wasn’t  the  least  expen- 
ates  the  employee’s  work  area,  makes  on-  sive.  With  a  commitment  from  corporate 
the-spot  changes,  and  shows  the  worker  parent  Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  the  committee 
how  to  control  the  environment  to  chose  user-adjustable  furniture  because 
improve  comfort  and  productivity.  Said  it  easily  fit  persons  of  different  shapes 
Tolbert,  “If  the  furniture  was  not  and  sizes  —  an  especially  important  con- 
adjustable,  it  would  take  much,  much  sideration  for  shared  work  areas, 
longer  for  ergonomic  interventions.”  Finally,  old  habits  die  hard;  training 

Steve  Terry  has  a  similar  appreciation  “sticks”  when  the  message  is  repeated 
for  adjustability.  The  majority  of  prob-  and  reinforced  by  other  program  ele- 
lems  he  investigates  at  the  Sacramento  ments.  Stone’s  biggest  problem  in 
Bee  turn  out  to  be  workstation  related,  all  Modesto  has  been  persuading  woikers 
of  which  he  can  resolve  with  a  few  chair  to  take  breaks.  “We  want  them  to  under¬ 
adjustments  and  turns  of  a  crank  handle,  stand  that  they  will  be  just  as  productive 
Terry  adds  that  “people  are  much  hap-  with  a  three-minute  break  every  hour  as 
pier  now  than  before,  when  they  worked  without,”  said  Stone, 
on  ancient  equipment.  When  we  first  Eigonomic  programs  often  seem  to  have 
started,  appreciative  workers  stopped  a  negative  result:  injury  reports  spike, 
me  in  the  hall  and  hugged  me. 

People  feel  that  management  has 
paid  attention!” 

The  Post-Tribune's  Shaffer 
reported  seeing  “a  big  increase  in 
staff  morale”  among  employees 
who  feel  “empowered  to  make 
themselves  comfortable.” 

“It’s  well  worth  the  invest¬ 
ment,”  said  Shaffer.  “Even  if  you 
don’t  see  a  big  change  right  away 
. . .  you  are  preventing  things 
from  getting  worse.” 

More  than  adjustable  furniture 
is  needed.  Papers  rank  training  as 
a  key  to  their  success.  For  Kella, 
supplying  furniture  without 
training  “has  the  same  result  as 
buying  a  ‘safe’  car,  not  knowing 
how  to  drive,  and  crashing  into  a 
tree.”  To  get  the  most  from  new 
seating  and  work  surfaces,  the 
Times  provides  extensive  group 
and  individual 
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I  believe  if  we  make  our  decisions 
based  on  what  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  clients,  it  will  prove 
to  be  in  our  best  interest  in  the 
long  run.  Dario  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA 
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PLANT  &  DESIGN  by  ken  liebeskind  i 

SMARTER 

LIGHTING 

Newspapers  cut  utility  costs  and  enhance  the 
work  environment  through  lighting  redesigns 


The  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  and  other 
major  papers  have  completed 
major  lighting  redesign  projects  in 
an  effort  to  cut  utility  costs  and 
improve  the  work  environment  in  all 
areas,  from  the  pressroom  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  offices. 

Last  year,  the  Tribune  completed  a 
lighting  retrofit  at  Freedom  Center,  the 
700,000-square-foot  printing,  production 
and  circulation  facility  that  Dan  Doyle, 
vice  president  of  Grumman/Butkus  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Evanston,  Ill.,  calls  the  biggest 
printing  plant  in  North  Amenca. 

Doyle’s  firm  conducted  a  study  that 
recommended  replacing  more  than 
3,500  standard  T1 2  lighting  fixtures  with 
T8  lamps,  reflectors  and  electronic  bal¬ 
lasts  that  would  cut  electricity  costs  by 
more  than  40%  while  producing 
brighter,  whiter  light  that  is  mote  con¬ 
ducive  to  work,  especially  in  the  press 
area,  where  it  would  help  operators  see 
colors  better. 

Doyle  projected  the  job  would  have  a 
capital  cost  of  $184,000  and  a  4.2-year 
payback;  Silverlight,  the  Lemont,  Ill., 
reflector  company,  says  the  Tribune  will 
save  $129,000  atmually  on  utility  costs. 
Mike  Gandhi,  the  Tribune  electrical  engi¬ 
neer  who  oversaw  the  job,  would  not 


confirm  those  figures,  though  he  con¬ 
firmed  high  savings  and  says  the  job  is 
even  ahead  of  schedule.  “We  found  the 
overall  savings  on  utilities  to  be  40  to  45 
percent,”  he  says,  “with  a  payback  of  one 
and  a  half  years.” 

The  Tribune  decided  to  retrofit  exist¬ 
ing  light  fixtures  rather  than  install  new 
ones  because  the  job  is  easier  since  it 
doesn’t  require  removing  old  fixtures 
from  the  ceiling.  Instead,  bulbs  and  other 
parts  of  the  old  fixtures  are  replaced  by 
new  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  components. 

The  Tribune 
decided  to  use  T8 
lamps,  which  are 
much  more  energy 
efficient  than  the 
standard  T12s. 

According  to  Dave 
Borovsky,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bright 
Electrical  Supply, 

Chicago,  which 
selected  Philips 
lamps  for  the  job, 
two  T8  lamps  can 
provide  as  much 
light  as  fourT12s, 
so  the  Tribune 


actually  reduced  the  number  of  lamps 
needed  to  light  the  space. 

In  addition,  on  some  of  the  fixtures  it 
used  Silverlight  reflectors,  which  are 
contoured  around  the  bulbs  to  boost  the 
light  level.  Finally,  it  installed  electronic 
ballasts  on  the  fixtures,  which  convert 
power  to  run  the  lamps.  Electronic  bal¬ 
lasts  are  superior  to  traditional  magnetic 
ballasts  because  they  “woric  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  T8  lamps  to  deliver  more 
light  for  every  watt  of  energy  they  con- 


Special  enclosed  pressroom  fixtures,  angle-mounted  to  illuminate 
controls  and  key  mechanical  elements,  were  retrofitted  with 
reflectors  behind  T8  lamps. 


LIGHT  LAWS 


WHEN  THE  CHICAGO  Tribune  decided  to  use  T8  lamps 
in  its  retrofitting  job,  it  was  doing  more  than  saving 
money.  It  was  also  complying  with  federal  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  that  have  mandated  more  efficient  lighting. 

In  1992,  Congress  passed  the  National  Energy  Policy  Act, 
which  halted  production  of  T12  lamps  because  they  con¬ 
sume  too  much  energy.  The  law  allows  companies  to  con¬ 
tinue  using  oldT12  lamps,  but  prohibits  the  purchase  of 
new  ones. 

The  act  “has  driven  a  lot  of  energy-efficient  retrofits  in  a 
positive  way,”  says  Dave  Borovsky,  president  of  Bright  Elec¬ 
trical  Supply,  which  supplied  the  Tribune's’ll  lamps. 

Borovsky  said  that  even  after  T8  and  other  energy-effi¬ 
cient  lamps  became  available,  companies  continued  to  buy 
T12s  because  they  were  cheaper.  But  “the  government 


gave  us  assistance  to  improve  the  situation,  and  I  believe 
it’s  very  positive.” 

An  Environmental  Protection  Agency  program  called 
Green  Lights  also  has  played  a  role  in  influencing  compa¬ 
nies’  lighting  choices. 

The  voluntary  program  called  for  removal  of  four-foot 
40-watt  fluorescent  lamps  and  eight-foot  75-watt  lamps,  the 
most  commonly  used  sizes,  because  they  use  too  much 
energy. The  Tribune  had  used  both,  but  phased  them  out 
last  year  when  it  installed  TBs. 

Borovsky  compares  the  lighting  regulations  to  others 
that  phased  out  gas-guzzling  vehicles.  The  old  lamps  are 
like  automobiles  that  get  ‘  too  few  miles  to  the  gallon,”  he 
says,  “while  the  TBs  are  like  cars  that  get  50  miles  per  gal¬ 
lon.”  — Ken  Liebeskind 
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sume,”  Borovsky  said. 

“You  can  deliver  the  same  amount  of 
light  with  less  energy.” 

Indeed,  that  strategy  is  the  key  to  the 
Tribune’s  utility  savings.  The  paper, 
which  pays  per  kilowatt  hour  at  Free¬ 
dom  Center,  now  uses  less  electricity 
because  it  uses  fewer  lamps  with  bulbs 
that  bum  more  efficiently.  Additional  sav¬ 
ings  accrue  from  lower  air  conditioning 
costs  as  a  result  of  T8  lamps’  lower  heat 
output.  Gandhi  says  air  conditioning 
costs  have  been  cut  by  15%. 

In  addition  to  the  utility  savings,  the 
retrofitting  job  has  enhanced  the  work 
environment.  T8  lamps  have  a  color  ren¬ 
dering  index  (CRI)  of  75,  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  62  rating  of  the  previous 
lamps.  The  light  produced  is  “easier  on 
the  eyes,  and  the  quality  is  more  white,” 
Gandhi  says,  which  helps  pressroom 
operators  with  four<olor  work.  “With 
the  right  type  of  lighting,  you  can  judge 
better  what  type  of  colors  are  going  out,” 
Gandhi  says. 

Besides  its  immediate  benefits,  the 
retrofit  will  help  the  Tribune  down  the 
road  by  trimming  maintenance  costs.The 
paper  received  an  extended  warranty  on 
its  new  components,  and  when  it  comes 
time  to  replace  the  T8  bulbs,  there  will 
be  fewer  to  replace.  “We’ll  only  have  to 
do  half  the  relamping,”  Gandhi  says. 

New  lighting  can  do  more  than  cut 
costs  and  make  it  easier  for  press  opera¬ 
tors  to  see  colors.  It  can  also  help 
reshape  an  entire  work  environment, 
which  is  what  happened  at  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  and  News. 

In  October,  the  1 64-member  sales  and 
marketing  division,  which  previously  had 
worked  in  12  departments  on  six  differ¬ 
ent  floors,  were  united  in  a  20,000- 
square-foot  warehouse  space  that  had 
been  designed  by  the  Blevins  Harding 
Group,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Lighting  plays  a  major  role  in  the  uni¬ 
fication  process.  Direct  and  indirect  light¬ 
ing  that  reflects  off  the  ceiling  and 
bounces  down  “gives  the  perception  of  a 
larger,  more  open  and  comfortable 
space,”  says  Janelle  Piccola,  spokes¬ 
woman  for  Blevins  Harding. 

Piccola  saysT8  lamps  positioned  three 
feet  below  the  ceiling  were  used,  with 
some  pointed  up  to  the  ceiling  and  oth¬ 
ers  down  to  the  floor.  Light  from  lamps 
pointing  up  bounces  off  the  ceiling  to 
illuminate  the  room,  while  that  from 


Bright  Electrical  Supply  President  Dave 
Borovsky  checks  reflector  installation  in 
retrofitted  pressroom  angle  fixture. 


lamps  pointing  down  adds  shadow  and 
another  dimension.  Pointing  lights 
toward  the  ceiling  to  light  a  room  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  “down  lighting,”  Piccola  says, 
because  “bright  spots  in  the  ceiling  are 
eliminated,  which  eliminates  glare.” 
Meanwhile,  the  shadow  created  by  the 
downward  lamps  “gives  elements  in  the 
room  more  definition  and  character 
without  causing  glare.” 

Piccola  also  says  that  the  perceived 
illumination  of  light  bouncing  off  the 
ceiling  is  “15  to  25  percent  higher  than 
the  actual  level,”  which  means  the  light 
level,  and  energy  consumption,  can  be 
reduced. 

The  lighting  is  part  of  an  open-plan 
design  that  has  brought  the  entire  sales 
and  maiketing  team  together  in  one  large 
space. 

Ron  Moi^an,  Star  and  News  advertis¬ 
ing  operations  director,  says  the  new 
lighting  “floods  the  area,”  creating  an 


environment  where  everyone  from 
artists  to  sales  reps  to  prepress  operators 
can  work  together. 

The  lighting  has  helped  “create  a  real 
interaction  between  people  who  had 
never  worked  together  before,”  he  says. 
In  addition,“it  puts  customers  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  entire  environment”  by  iUumi- 
nating  the  space  where  their  ads  are  sold 
and  created. 

Can  lighting  really  do  this?  Piccola  says 
it  is  playing  a  major  role  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  transition  to  open  environments.  “A 
lot  of  newspapers  are  breaking  down  the 
barriers,”  she  says,  “developing  team  envi¬ 
ronments  where  mote  than  one  person 
is  responsible  for  one  advertisement  or 
for  one  article  in  editorial.”  The  woric 
environment  needs  to  change  to  reflect 
this  transition,  and  changes  in  lighting 
have  been  key.  T8  lamps,  electronic  bal¬ 
lasts  and  other  new  components  are 
relighting  newspaper  facilities  and  trans¬ 
forming  the  way  newspapers  work. 

Other  newspapers  that  initiated  light¬ 
ing  redesign  projects  include  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  which  utilizes  T8 
lamps,  color-corrected  lamps  and  metal- 
halide  lights  to  illuminate  600,000  square 
feet  in  its  new  Tiedeman  production 
plant  in  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  and  the  Annapo¬ 
lis  Gazette,  which  changed  to  electronic 
ballasts  to  cut  utility  costs  in  the  press¬ 
room,  distribution  and  operations  depart¬ 
ments. 

Major  lighting  jobs  also  are  planned  at 
the  Dayton  Daily  News  and  Harrisburg 
Patriot-Neu’s. 

When  newspapers  redesign  their 
lighting,  they  can  save  money  on  utility 
bills,  reshape  their  work  environments 
and  even,  according  to  Gandhi,  make 
employees  happier.“Lighting  helps  boost 
morale,”  he  says.  “It  gives  everyone  a  bet¬ 
ter  outlook.” 
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Today,  no  matter  what  kind  of 

company  we  work  for,  our  daily 
office  experiences  have  many  simi¬ 
larities.  The  ever-popular  Dilbert 
comic  strip  captures  sentiments  that 
seem  to  span  the  diversity  of  American 
corporate  life. 

At  our  jobs,  most  of  us  occupy  an 
office,  “cubicle”  or  desk  that  represents 
our  own  space.  Throughout  the  day  we 
attend  meetings  in  conference  rooms, 
talk  with  bosses  in  their  private  offices, 
or  collaborate  with  peers  wherever  we 
can  find  some  space.  At  our  own  work 
areas  we  may  do  a  combination  of  things 
—  make  phone  calls  or  interview,  type  a 
story  into  a  computer,  edit  a  draft  or  cre¬ 
ate  a  page  layout.  Chances  are,  the  spots 
at  the  office  we  call  home  allow  us  space 
that  is  neither  adequate  for  collaboration 
nor  sufficiently  private  for  quiet  concen¬ 
tration. 

In  the  end,  our  collaborative  effort 
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Settings  that  help 
people  work 
effectively  must  be 
based  on  the  type  of 
work  they  perform  — 
not  their  titles 

yields  a  product  or  service.  At  a  newspa¬ 
per,  the  product  is  information  and  the 
service  is  the  gathering,  processing  and 
timely  distribution  of  that  information. 

As  the  world  moves  ever  faster, 
demands  continue  to  increase.  Technol¬ 
ogy  gave  us  the  copy  and  fax  machines 
and  the  computer,  allowing  information 
to  be  produced,  reproduced  and  distrib¬ 
uted  at  a  record  volume  and  pace.  Then 
came  the  portable  computer,  pager  and 
cellular  phone,  allowing  (and  expecting) 
us  to  be  reached  or  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion  anywhere,  at  any  time. 

Now  the  Internet  provides  more 
options  and  higher  customer  expecta¬ 
tions.  Demand  for  better-quality  products 
and  services,  lower  prices  and  faster 
response  have  forced  many  companies 
and  workers  to  make  drastic  changes  in 
order  to  stay  competitive. 

Under  the  impact  of  changing  tech¬ 
nology  and  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  a  global  maricetplace,  companies  are 
reinventing  themselves  to  survive  and 
thrive.  As  they  do,  their  workplaces  also 
change. 

KNOWLEDGE  —  WORKERS 

Some  key  aspects  already  evident  in 
many  workplaces  include  a  transition 
toward  the  sale  of  information  products 
created  by  “knowledge  woricers.”  The 
demand  for  knowledge  work  and  the 
higher-quality  products  and  ser\1ces  that 
result  require  an  environment  rich  in 
collaboration  and  creativity.  This  new 
class  of  products  and  the  way  they  are 
made  call  for  a  new  work  process  and  a 


new  woric  environment. 

The  process  by  which  knowledge  and 
creativity  are  translated  into  the  informa¬ 
tion  product,  including  today’s  newspa¬ 
per,  is  quite  different  from  the  traditional 
work  processes.  It  is  nonlinear,  multitask 
and  collaborative.  Work  flows;  it  does  not 
“march  in  formation.”  People  work  inde¬ 
pendently  and  together  in  flexible  for¬ 
mats  and  in  teams.  To  accomplish  this, 
office  barriers  must  be  permeable.  Work 
done  in  one  area  informs  and  affects 
work  done  in  another.  Information  must 
be  shared  between  and  among  depart¬ 
ments  and  over  vast  distances.  Technol¬ 
ogy  is  increasingly  the  link. 

DIFFERENT  WORK  PROCESSES 

A  good  example  of  this  nonlinear 
flow  is  found  at  the  Orlando  Sentinel, 
which  transformed  its  prepress  depart¬ 
ment  into  a  team-based  organization. 

In  the  traditional  pattern,  each  task, 
such  as  text  input,  scanning  or  creative 
art,  was  completed  by  a  woricer  who 
focused  only  on  his  or  her  piece  of  the 
puzzle.  Typically,  those  performing  the 
various  tasks  were  in  different  locations 
throughout  a  department  or  building  — 
isolated  in  some  degree  from  other 
departments  or  woricers  in  the  “chain.” 
Work  was  literally  passed  along  until  all 
the  pieces  added  up  to  the  desired  result 
—  a  page  layout  ready  for  the  press. 

In  the  team  and  shared-knowledge 
approach,  individuals  work  together 
toward  a  common  broad  objective  — 
effectively  serving  the  customer.  A  col¬ 
laborative  effort  benefits  from  group 
knowledge,  not  just  a  link  in  the  chain. 

The  benefit  of  teams  and  individuals 
collaborating  is  that  they  are  able  to  com¬ 
bine  their  areas  of  expertise  at  the  out¬ 
set.  Each  member  imderstands  the  goals 


Hargett  heads  the  interior  design  team  at 
the  Blevins  Harding  Group,  Boulder, 

Colo.,  where  she  assists  newspapers  with 
the  effects  of  changing  trends  in  the  work 
environment. 
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of  the  other  members  of  the  group.  This 
team  approach  is  meant  to  deliver  a 
higher  level  of  customer  service,  a  better- 
quality  product  and  more  fulhlled  work¬ 
ers,  who  now  have  the  ability  and  the 
expectation  to  contribute  at  a  new  level. 

In  the  prepress  example  above,  the 
goal  of  improved  customer  service  could 
be  achieved  because  teams  support  vari¬ 
ous  customer  profiles.  Therefore,  all  per¬ 
sons  on  the  team  are  aware  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  goals  and  can  work  together  to 
meet  those  needs.  A  streamlined  process 
reduces  response  time.  Through  empow¬ 
erment  of  team  members,  each  has  the 
authority  and  ability  to  address  and  ser¬ 
vice  the  customer  more  effectively  and 
expeditiously. 

THE  NEW  WORK  ENVIRONMENT 

For  this  new  process  to  work  effec¬ 
tively,  a  new  work  environment  is 
needed.  The  “knowledge  work  style” 
requires  a  lot  of  communication  and 
interaction  on  every  level  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  ability  to  execute  work 
how  and  where  the  team  or  individuals 
perform  best.  Knowledge-workers  must 
have  the  flexibility  to  determine  which 
parts  of  daily  tasks  are  best  accom¬ 
plished  singly  and  which  benefit  from 
group  collaboration. 

This  need  for  flexibility,  spontaneity 
and  collaboration  has  a  great  effect  on 
how  offices  should  be  designed.  Cre¬ 
ative,  analytical,  collaborative  work 
processes  require  radically  different 
kinds  of  settings  in  terms  of  space, 
boundary  control,  visual  and  acoustical 
privacy,  and  technology.  Settings  that 
help  people  work  effectively  must  be 
based  on  the  type  of  work  they  perform 
—  not  their  titles. 

How  do  we  provide  settings  for  con¬ 
centration,  communication  and  interac¬ 
tion  that  still  efficiently  use  office 
space?  By  changing  the  paradigm: 
Instead  of  one  person/one  setting,  we 
must  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  one  per¬ 
son/two  or  three  settings.  That  is,  one 
person  works  in  multiple  settings  utiliz¬ 
ing  a  space  that  is  best  designed  for  a 
particular  task. 

In  an  example  from  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune,  various  work  settings  were 
developed  to  support  the  recent  news¬ 
room  reorganization  to  a  team-based 
work  environment. 

The  News  Tribune  wanted  a  news¬ 
room  that  would  be  responsive  to  its  new 
team-based  structure,  supporting  and 
enhancing  the  goals  of  increased  interac- 


Chances  are, 
our  offices  allow 
us  space  that 
is  inadequate 
for  collaboration  or 
quiet  concentration 

tion,  collaboration  and  involvement. 

In  the  “multiple  setting”  concept,  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  spaces  for  different  activities 
were  incorporated  into  the  newsroom 
design.The  project’s  planning  stages  con¬ 
sidered  the  various  activities,  including 
the  need  for  concentration,  collaboration 
and  synthesis.  Work  settings  were 
designed  to  accommodate  the  level  of 
privacy  needed,  while  other  spaces 
encouraged  interaction  and  participa¬ 
tion. 

LEADING-EDGE  ENVIRONMENTS 

Opportunity  is  knocking  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  Leading-edge  design  decisions 
made  today  will  provide  a  strong  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  dramatic  changes  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  industry. 

As  organizations  change,  introduce 
new  teclinologies  and  form  new  ven¬ 
tures,  their  success  depends  on  incorpo¬ 
rating  in  new  work  environments  the 
concepts  that  accommodate  these 
changed  realities. 

Pagination  systems,  presses  and  insert¬ 
ing  equipment  are  investments  required 
to  meet  market  needs  and  work  effec¬ 
tively.  If  attaining  and  using  knowledge  is 
a  key  to  the  future,  and  only  people  can 
learn,  then  similar  investments  in  the 
workplace  will  reap  benefits  beyond 
your  expectations. 


RigM  Foot 
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the  board  of  directors  for  the  money. 

Contract  Documents  (working  draw¬ 
ings,  specifications).  Competitive  Bid¬ 
ding/Award  of  Contracts,  Construc¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
information  regarding  these  last  three 
phases,  which  we  will  only  summarize. 

Much  has  been  written  on  how  best 
to  approach  the  issue  of  completing  the 
drawings  and  constructing  the  building. 
Three  common  approaches  are; 

♦Traditional  (owner  hires  architect;  archi¬ 
tect  completes  working  drawings  and  bids 
project;  general  contractor  builds  facility) 

♦  Construction  management  (owner 
hires  architect;  owner  hires  construaion 
manager  to  watch  architect;  construction 
manager  oversees  bids  packages  and 
construction) 

♦  Single-source  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  (owner  hires  one  company  that  has 
architects,  engineers  and  constructors; 
design/construct  firm  designs  facility  and 
guarantees  construction  costs;  design/ 
construct  company  builds  facility) 

Deciding  how  to  approach  the  con¬ 
struction  often  is  a  complex  matter.  Your 
corporate  culture  may  require  a  partitm- 
lar  approach.  Your  or  your  colleagues’ 
experience  may  influence  the  decision. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
assuring  success  will  be  the  team  of  peo¬ 
ple  proposed  to  work  on  your  project. 
The  company  that  offers  (and  guaran¬ 
tees)  the  best  project  team  usually  will 
get  your  attention.  The  challenge  as  an 
owner,  therefore,  is  to  demand  the  best 
from  the  contractor,  seek  assurances, 
double-check  those  assurances  and  use 
some  old-fashioned  intuition. 
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perceived  as  a  much  more  liberal  news¬ 
paper  than  the  Tribune-Review  is,  but  I 
don’t  know  if  that  is  accurate,”  he  said. 

Chris  Potter,  media  critic  and  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  weekly  In  Pittsburgh,  said 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  animosity  between 
the  two  papers  that  makes  for  interesting 
reading.  “When  it’s  a  one-paper  town,  that 
paper  tends  to  get  pretty  invested  in  the 
power  structure  and  pretty  caught  up  in 
it,”  Potter  remarked. 

He  said  the  Tribune-Review,  although 
less  consistent  in  its  quality  of  coverage, 
does  score  big  points  when  taking  on 
local  government.  It  has  put  extra  effort 
into  issues  of  police  accountability  and 
gives  more  play  to  criticism  of  the  use  of 
public  subsidies  to  fund  a  new  stadium 
for  baseball’s  Pirates,  Potter  said. 

“Just  as  this  was  a  one-paper  town, 
after  tlie  Press  folded  up,  it  has  also  been 
a  one-party  town.  But  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  six  years,  we  have  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  County  Commission.  So 
now  they  come  in  as  the  agents  of 
change,”  Potter  said.  “And  there  is  a  real 
interesting  parallel  between  the  way  the 
Republicans  have  swept  in  and  the  way 
the  Tribune-Review  has  come  in.” 

But  the  Tribune-Review's  entry  into 
Allegheny  County  actually  predates  the 
Republicans.  In  1992,  the  paper  opened 
an  office  with  a  staff  of  40  in  Station 
Square,  a  former  railroad  depot  across 
the  Monongahela  River  from  Pittsburgh. 

The  three-story  Station  Square  office  is 
in  keeping  with  the  Tribune-Review's 
decentralized  battle  plan.  It  is  near  the 
city  but  not  in  it,  and  compact,  with  edi¬ 
torial,  circulation  and  advertising  staffs  all 
under  one  roof 

“We  have  chosen  to  grow  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  method,”  said  Harrell,  who  regards 
one  main  office  as  burdensome  and  old- 
fashioned. 

“With  the  advent  of  cellular  phones 
and  computers,  there  really  is  no  reason 
for  someone  to  have  to  go  to  a  central 
building  every  day,”  he  said. 

“We  have  built  offices  in  the  residen¬ 
tial  communities  where  our  reporters, 
circulation  and  advertising  people  can 
work ....  We  want  them  to  be  where 
people  live,  and  be  aware  of  the  things 
going  on  in  those  communities,”  he  said. 

“We  have  eight  bureaus.  We  think  that 
decentralizing  is  the  way  to  go,”  he  said. 
“It’s  kind  of  unconventional,  but  so  are 
we.” 


MIAMI  HERALD 
IPGIADES  PLANI 

Will  renovate  and  retrofit  rather 
than  eniarge  or  build  anew 


Miami  Herald  building  on  Biscayne  Bay 


The  MIAMI  HERALD 
selected  The  Austin  Co. 
to  provide  compre¬ 
hensive  services  for  a  mul- 
timillion-dollar  upgrade  of 
its  33-year-old  downtown 
production  and  office 
building. 

Much  of  the  mailroom 
operation  of  the  Knight- 
Ridder  Inc.  flagship  was 
moved  to  a  GMA- 
equipped  satellite  site 
operated  by  Goodwill 
Industries,  and  the  fifth- 
floor  pressroom  will  see  its 
letterpress  and  flexo 
equipment  replaced  by  five  extensible 
offset  presslines.  Two  older  offset 
presses  will  be  retained  and  made  com¬ 
patible  with  the  new  press  controls.  (See 
£(Sff,June  24, 1995,  p.  10.) 

In  1994,  the  Herald  commissioned 
Austin,  a  desigit,  engineering  and  con- 
.struction  firm  headquartered  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  to  study  the  feasibility  of  adapting 
the  existing  structure  to  accommodate 
the  new  printing  equipment. 

Austin  said  it  soon  found  that  “it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,”  to  gain  city 
approval  to  enlarge  the  “landlocked”  six- 
story  building  on  Biscayne  Bay  —  public- 
view  of  which  would  be  further  blocked 


were  the  building  to  grow  up  or  out. 
Building  code  and  zoning  restrictions 
ruled  out  razing  all  or  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  constructing  a  new  facility. 

After  determining  that  renovating  and 
retrofitting  the  interior  of  its  building 
would  be  more  cost  effective  than  con¬ 
structing  a  remote  production  plant,  the 
Herald  asked  Austin  to  handle  the  pro¬ 
ject  —  without  interrupting  full  newspa¬ 
per  operations  during  the  overhaul. 

After  modifying  the  structure  to  sup¬ 
port  the  extra  weight  of  the  new  Goss 
Newsliner  tower  presses  (which,  owing 
to  the  pressroom’s  limited  height,  will 
use  three-across  formers),  Austin  orga¬ 
nized  dismantling,  removal, 
erection  and  start-up  so  that 
the  paper  will  always  have 
seven  operational  presses. 

The  ground  floor  will 
house  a  new,  26,(XX)-square- 
foot  packaging  center  that 
takes  advantage  of  an 
enlarged  loading  dock.  Load¬ 
ing  areas  on  the  building’s 
south  side  are  being 
reworked,  and  new  offices 
added  for  dock  operations. 
New  distribution  equipment 
and  bundle  tie  lines  will  be 
installed  in  conjunction  with 
the  start-up  of  each  new 
press. 


Layout  for  Miami  Herald  pressroom  renovation 
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PRODUCTS  AND 
SERVICES  DIRECTORY 


POWER 
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NT2000  BUNDLE  TVER:  HIGH  SPEED  RELIABILITY 
6843  SANTA  FE  DR.,  HODGKINS,  IL  (800)  346-4600,  FAX:  (708)  482-9562 


K  &  F  PRiNnNG  Systeaas  International 


JOSEPH  A.  BELLA 
VICE  PRESIDENT/AAARKETING 
12633  Industrial  dr.  •  PO  Box  340,  granger,  in  46530 
(219)  272-9550,  ext.  130  •  (800)  348-5070 
Fax  (219)  277-6566 
http://www.k-f.com 

E-Mail:  jbeiia@k-f.com  or  JBA126@A0LC0M 


System 

sitma* 

Integration 

LJ.S.  A.  INC. 

To 

MaKimize 

45  Empire  Dr. 

St.  Paul,  MN  55103 

Rutomation 

(800)728-1254 

Sunday  Completes,  Comic  &  TMC  Pkgs. 

Automated  Handling  Solutions  for 
Newspaper  Publishers 

Roll  Handling  (Warehouse  and  Reel  Room  Automation) 
Mechanized  Mailroom  Solutions  (Bundle  Distribution  Systems) 

AI  Kafka  •  Newsprint  Specialist 
1-810-553-1257 

Jervis  B.  Webb  Company 

MATERIAL  HANDUNQ  SYSTEMS  INTEQRATORS 


DYNARIC,  INC. 


“The  Source  For  Plastic  Strapping 
and 

Strapping  Equipment” 

500  Frank  W.  Burr  Blvd.,  Teaneck,  NJ  07666 
(201)  692-7700  (800)  526-0827  Fax  (201)  692-7757 


El 


D.Y.C.  SUPPLY  CO. 

Offeet  Printing  Blankets 


‘Consistency  &  Superior  Quality.  Guaranteed’ 


500  Frank  W.  Burr  Blvd.,  Teaneck,  NJ  07666 
(800)  446-8240  Fax  (757)  486-5689 


The  Single  Width  Specialists 

Manufacturers  of  the  DGM-450  and  DGM-850 


'  Complete  Press  Lanes 
'  Extensive  Parts  Inventory 


•  Authorized  FTNCOR  Sales  &  Service 

•  24  Hour  Emergency  Service 


Da^Mn  Gpspiic  MadiiBS,  he. 

800-546-6119  •  FAX  800-648-0213 
Emergency  (717)  657-6089 


PRESS  INSTALLATION  CONTRACTOR 


Press  Installations  •  Equipment  Relocations 
Field  Service 

KBob  Ray  &  Associates,  Inc. 
1-800-522-5343 

Contact... John  Stoker,  Vice-President-Sales 


PLANT  &  DESIGN  BY  ROBERT  J.  SALGADO 

SECOND  YORK  DAILY 
ON  OEOROE  STREET 

Like  its  competitor’s  before  it,  Daily  Record’s 
newsroom  moves  back  to  town 


IN  WHAT  AT  first  seems  like  a  step 
back,  the  York  (Pa.)  Daily  Record 
took  a  step  forward  earlier  this  year 
when  it  moved  its  editorial  offices 
back  to  the  town’s  historic  district  from 
an  industrial  park  four  miles  away. 

The  move  “exceeded  my  expecta¬ 
tions,”  Record  editor  and  publisher  Den¬ 
nis  R.  Hetzel  remarked  last  month  in  his 
sunlit  office.“We  have  an  office  with  win¬ 
dows.” 

To  appreciate  his  comment,  one  just 
has  to  look  at  the  paper’s  former  home, 
an  industrial  building  in  Springettsbury 
Township  that  is  more  suited  to  its  cur¬ 
rent  occupant,  Penn-Air  &  Hydraulics. 

And  the  move  was  a  “tolerable  busi¬ 
ness  decision,”  according  to  Hetzel,  who 
arrived  at  the  paper  six  years  ago.  The 


Salgado,  a  retired  reporter,  editor  and  pho¬ 
tographer,  is  a  freelance  writer-photogra¬ 
pher  living  in  New  Hope,  Pa. 


If  you’re 
going  to  do 
only  one  thing, 
you  better  do 
ft  well. 


For  more  than  85  years  we’ve  done 
only  one  thing;  buy  and  sell  newspaper 
presses.  Today  we’re  recognized  as  the 
source  for  pre-owned  presses  world¬ 
wide.  From  single  width  to  double 
width,  our  inventory  and  singleness  of 
purpose  will  make  you  better  at  what 
you  do.  Call  1-800-255-6746. 


©INLAND 

Nmw  MMMrwry  Cerpomlon 

Ak  tmtiuid  Imdmttriet  ComfMtnt 


14500  West  105th  Street 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
913-492-9050  •  Fax  913-492-6217 


"IVe  moved  eight 
computer  systems  in 
nine  hours,”  said  James 
McCiure,  the  Record*s 
managing  editor 

building  at  1750  Industrial  Highway  was 
sold  to  Penn-Air  &  Hydraulics,  and  the 
new  offices  in  town  are  leased  for  10 
years. 

The  first-floor  newsroom  and  offices 
of  the  Daily  Record  are  behind  a  facade 
comprising  what  were  once  die  fronts  of 
five  19th  century  buildings.The  doorway 
to  the  one  at  122  S.  George  Street  leads 
to  a  three-story  atrium;  from  there, 
another  door  gives  entry  to  a  modem, 
one-story  office  space. 

Hetzel  said  some  of  the  buildings  that 
make  up  the  facade  had  enough  histori¬ 
cal  significance  to  make  the  Historic 
Architecture  Review  Board  unlikely  to 
approve  demolition. 

Retaining  the  facades  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  three-story  office  building,  in 
which  the  Record  is  a  prime  tenant,  Het¬ 
zel  said,  noting  that  the  facades  seemed 
to  be  in  a  very  precarious  state  during 
construcUon  last  winter. 

He  said  the  move  was  made  possible 
by  Robert  Pullo,  CEO  of  York  Financial, 
owner  of  the  property.  He  was  the  one 
who  pulled  it  all  together,  getting  munic¬ 
ipal  approvals  and  state  money  for  the 
preservation  of  the  facade. 

The  most  obvious  advantage  for  the 
staff,  Hetzel  said,  is  that  it  is  now  “closer 
to  the  news  makers.”  There  are  more 
options  for  lunch,  he  added,  although  not 
as  many  for  those  who  work  the  night 
shifts. 

Michael  Newsome,  the  newspaper’s 
controller,  said,  “We  have  the  most  secure 
and  convenient  parking  in  all  of  down¬ 
town  York.”  This  is  in  a  fenced  area  just 
behind  the  building. 

Newsome  said  the  move  was  a  chal¬ 


lenge  for  the  staff,  because  it  meant  mov¬ 
ing  existing  equipment  into  the  new  site 
in  nine  hours  without  missing  an  edition 
of  the  newspaper. 

The  goal,  he  said,  was  to  duplicate  the 
existing  operations  and  make  them  bet¬ 
ter.  Contractors  put  in  20,000  feet  of 
cable  to  accommodate  these  operations 
in  the  new  building. 

“We  moved  eight  computer  systems  in 
nine  hours,”  said  James  McClure,  the 
Record’s  managing  editor. 

Both  Newsome  and  McClure  attrib¬ 
uted  the  success  of  the  move  to  careful 
planning  and  communication  between 
the  staff  and  the  various  contractors 
involved. 

A  flowchait  assured  on-time  comple¬ 
tion  of  tasks,  they  said,  and  ideas  for 
improvements  were  gleaned  from  visits 
to  other  facilities  and  talking  to  the  staff. 

The  York  Daily  Record  is  a  minority 
partner  in  a  joint  operating  agreement 
with  the  York  Dispatch  and  York  Sun¬ 
day  News,  operating  as  the  York  News¬ 
paper  Co. 

Several  years  ago,  the  Dispatch  and 


Dennis  Hetzel 
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Until  they  moved  back  into  town  earlier  this 
year,  Daily  Record  editorial  staffers  worked 
out  of  this  industrial  park  building  four 
miles  from  York. 

Sunday  News,  operated  by  William  Dean 
Singleton’s  MediaNews  Group,  moved  to 
205  N.  George  Street  —  just  four  blocks 
from  the  Dispatch's  old  new  home  — 
and  into  the  same  building  the  Sunday 
News  had  occupied  under  its  previous 
owner.  (After  the  JOA  was  formed,  the 
Sunday  News  moved  to  the  downtown 
Dispatch  building  at  15  E.  Philadelphia 
Street.) 

The  JOA  prints  all  three  papers  at  its 
own  headquarters  in  West  Manchester 
Township. 

The  Record,  which  traces  its  origins  to 
a  German-language  weekly  founded  in 
1796,  left  the  city  in  1978  when  a  new 
owner,  Jimmy  D.  Scoggins,  built  a  new 
plant  at  1750  Industrial  Highway.  The  site 
of  the  Record's  old  building,  31  E.  King 
Street,  is  now  a  parking  lot. 

The  newspaper  moved  again  in  1989 
to  another  new  plant  at  1891  Loucks 
Road,  the  West  Manchester  Township 
facility  where  the  JOA  now  prints  all 
three  papers,  only  to  vacate  the  new 
facility  and  return  to  1750  Industrial 
Highway  after  the  JOA  was  approved. 

The  Record  was  bought  by  the  Buck¬ 
ner  News  Alliance,  its  current  owner,  in 
1978. 

Hetzel  said  much  of  his  work  as  pub¬ 
lisher  —  with  a  JOA  handling  many  of 
the  business  chores  associated  with  the 
publisher’s  job  —  is  in  “community  activ¬ 
ities  and  relations  with  our  paitners  (in 
the  JOA]  ” 

“Our  owners  are  in  Seattle,”  said  Het¬ 
zel.  “That’s  a  long  way  to  go.” 


A  modern  office  building  behind  these  original  19th  century  facades  houses  the  York  Daily 
Record  newsroom. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

PARSONS  MAIN,  INC. 

PARSONS 

Nicholas  Mariani,  Manager 

DESIGNERS  and  CONSTRUCTORS  for  the  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 

....Sign  of  the  times 

PARSONS  INFRASTRUCTURE  &  TECHNOLOGY  GROUP  INC. 
Prudential  Ctr.  •  Boston,  MA  02199  •  (617)  262-3200  •  Fax:  (617)  859-2107 
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PLANT  &  DESIGN 


BY  JIM  REILAND  AND 
VALORIE  HARGETT 


ERGONOMIC 

CHALLENGES 

A  healthy,  safe  workplace  promotes 
efficiency  and  productivity 


An  informed  response  to 

newspapers’  unique  challenges 
will  ensure  productive  operations 
for  years  to  come.  Distributing  a 
new  and  different  product  daily  and  on 
deadline  is  an  industry  tradition  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  come  to  expect  as  a  part  of 
their  daily  routine.The  collaboration,  pre¬ 
cision,  creativity  and  negotiation  that 
occurs  daily  within  the  waUs  of  a  news¬ 
paper  building  boggles  the  mind.  So,  too, 
do  the  revolutionary  changes  in  the  way 
newspapers  are  produced. 

The  transition  to  pagination  is  most 
likely  invisible  to  the  faithful  subscriber. 
To  any  newspaper  worker,  whether  in 
news,  advertising  or  production,  the 
implications  are  monumental.  New  tech¬ 
nologies  and  work  processes  challenge 
older  furniture,  work  spaces  and  building 
systems,  and  in  many  cases,  render  them 
obsolete. 

These  challenges  present  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  employ  ergonomic  principles  in 
designing  new,  effective,  flexible  work¬ 
places  that  will  ensure  future  productiv¬ 
ity. 

Ergonomics  seeks  to  improve  worker 
productivity  and  health  by  making  the 
workplace  design,  activities  and  tools  suit 
individual  workers.  Many  think  that 
eigonomics  addresses  work-related  ill¬ 
nesses  or  injuries.  In  fact,  ergonomics 
encompasses  many  aspects  of  the  work¬ 
place,  including  furniture,  lighting,  air 
temperature,  air  quality  and  training.  The 
overall  atmosphere  of  the  workplace 
must  be  considered,  as  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ergonomics  promises  that  well- 
designed  work  spaces  increase  produc¬ 
tivity  by  increasing  efficiency  and  reduc¬ 
ing  the  risk  of  injury. 

Reiland  is  an  ergonomic  consultant  and 
western  regional  manager  with  SIS 
human  factor  technologies  inc.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.  Hargett  is  a  newspaper 
planning  consultant  with  Blevins  Harding 
Group,  Boulder,  Colo. 


A  focus  on  injury  cost 
avoidance  deais  with 
important  heaith  and 
safety  issues,  but 
misses  the  benefits 
of  improved  work 
efficiency 

Health  and  work  efficiency  exist  on  a 
productivity  continuum:  a  poorly 
designed  workplace  can  cause  many  pro¬ 
ductivity  problems,  with  health  problems 
among  the  worst  and  most  obvious.  Psy¬ 
chological  a.spects  are  equally  critical,  but 
more  difficult  to  measure.  A  focus  on 
injury'  cost  avoidance  deals  with  impor¬ 
tant  health  and  safety  issues,  but  misses 
the  benefits  of  improved  work  efficiency. 

For  example,  workers  sitting  in  com¬ 
fortable,  well-fitted  office  chairs  still 
slirug  their  shoulders  while  typing  or 
reaching  for  the  mouse  if  computer 
desks  are  too  high.  Eventually,  the 
involved  muscle  groups  —  hands,  shoul¬ 
ders  and  neck  —  feel  discomfort.  Time 
off-task  caused  by  discomfort  is  a  pro¬ 
ductivity  problem.  When  unchecked,  it 
can  result  in  lost  work  days,  even  disabil¬ 
ity.  That’s  the  most  obvious  and  extreme 
productivity  problem;  workers  can’t  pro¬ 
duce  if  they  can’t  work! 

Efficiency  issues  are  just  as  important. 
Excessive  noise,  traffic  and  crowded 
woik  areas  can  cause  high  levels  of  stress 
and  distraction  that  affect  a  worker’s  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  comfort.  Areas  with  inade¬ 
quate  work  space,  dated  building  sys¬ 
tems  and  few  or  no  windows  often  result 
in  crowded,  noisy,  poorly  lit  spaces 
where  inefficiency,  injury  or  illness  is 
likely.  In  addition,  work  areas  or  depart¬ 
ments  that  are  poorly  planned  or  frag¬ 
mented  in  different  locations  not  only 
cause  isolation,  but  break  down  commu¬ 
nication  and  reduce  efficiency. 


Poorly  designed  or  supported  woik- 
places,  tools  and  activities  have  been 
with  us  for  centuries.  Sheepshearer’s 
hand  and  bricklayer’s  elbow  are  among 
the  first  recorded  injuries  caused  by' 
excessively  repetitious  woik.  Now,  as  in 
the  past,  the  core  problem  is  human 
physiology:  we  haven’t  evolved  to  run  a 
one-minute  mile  or  fly  without  mechani¬ 
cal  assistance.  We  have  limits.  Similarly, 
negative  consequences  result  when  peo¬ 
ple  remain  in  static  postures,  endlessly 
keying  100  words  per  minute,  shrugging 
shoulders  all  day,  or  coping  with  varied 
or  improper  lighting.  It’s  that  simple. 

Like  yesteryear’s  sheepshearer  and 
bricklayer,  many  of  today’s  newspaper 
workers  use  one  physical  activity  all  day: 
they  type  keys  or  click  a  mouse,  or  both, 
often  as  they  simultaneously  use  the  tele¬ 
phone.  With  daily  deadlines  looming, 
workers  resist  taking  breaks.  Telephone 
headsets  and  on-line  functions  increas¬ 
ingly  tether  them  to  their  workstations.  A 
typical  morning  for  someone  in  the 
newsroom  may  include  sitting  at  a  com¬ 
puter,  logging  on,  checking  e-mail, 
reviewing  documents,  placing  a  dozen 
phone  calls,  updating  a  database  and 
composing  and  editing  articles.  Comput¬ 
ers  permit  them  to  work  faster  in  a  more 
static  position  and  more  constantly  than 
their  bodies  can  tolerate. 

Before  computers,  news  production 
required  more  variety  in  physical  activi¬ 
ties.  Writing  required  inserting  and 
advancing  paper  in  a  typewriter  using 
the  carriage  return.  Workers  reached  for 
and  flipped  through  Rolodexes,  hand- 
dialed  phone  numbers,  shuffled  stacks  of 
paper  and  got  up  to  use  reference  mate¬ 
rials  or  walk  to  the  copy  machine.  'They 
took  “micro-breaks,”  energizing  more 
muscle  groups  that  share  the  work  bur¬ 
den  more  evenly. 

Not  anymore.  The  computer  age 
brought  cumulative  trauma  disorders 
(C'TDs).  The  risk  factors  for  muscu¬ 
loskeletal  injury  include  repetition,  force 
and  awkward  postures  —  elements 
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found  at  every  newspaper,  from  the 
newsroom  to  circulation,  and  fiom  adver¬ 
tising  to  administration. 

An  early  1990s  study  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  newsroom  confirmed 
previous  studies  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  at  Newsday  CTDs  are  strongly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  number  of  hours  woriced 
at  computers. 

The  study  also  found  that  improper 
keyboard,  screen  and  document  loca¬ 
tions  increased  the  risk  of  CTD-related 
symptoms,  and  that  awkward  postures  at 
VDT  workstations  were  significantly 
related  to  the  severity  of  musculoskeletal 
symptoms  in  the  shoulders,  neck  and 
upper  back.  Finally,  the  study  found  a 
direct  correlation  between  stress  and  the 
level  of  severity;  the  higher  the  stress  lev¬ 
els,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  injury. 

This  reinforces  a  recent  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  report  that 
included  the  newspaper  industry  among 
the  many  in  which  workers  are  at  a  high 
risk  for  upper-extremity  CTDs.  Upper- 
extremity  CTDs  in  newspaper  workers 
using  computer  keyboards  range  from 
20%  to  40%.  Like  canaries  in  tum-of-the- 
century  coal  mines,  early  reports  of 
work-related  CTDs  warn  that  something 
is  wrong.  Eventually,  other  workers  ini¬ 
tially  more  tolerant  of  physical  stresses 
begin  to  experience  similar  problems. 

Depending  on  the  injury,  disability 
costs  vary  between  $5,000  and  $50,000 
per  case.  Some  run  much  higher.  A  CTD 
accounting  includes  medical  treatment, 
physical  rehabilitation,  return  to  work  and 
lost-time  costs.  For  the  self-insured,  this 
cost  burden  can  be  enormous.  For  others, 
insurance  premiums  can  skyrocket. 

For  papers  without  an  ei^onomic 
intervention  program,  the  problem  will 
get  worse.  lncrea.sing  on-line  functions 
will  increase  sedentary,  repetitive  tasks. 
Mix  this  in  the  crucible  with  long  hours 
and  stressful  deadlines;  add  corjxjrate 
“right  sizing”  that  requires  one  person 
properly  equipped  with  a  computer  to 
do  the  jobs  of  several,  and  you  com¬ 
pound  the  problem.  The  cost  of  these 
cases  begs  the  question,  “How  much  pre¬ 
vention  could  this  money  have  pur¬ 
chased  through  good  ergonomic  design, 
furniture  and  training?” 

How  can  a  newspaper  recognize  the 
full  scope  of  its  problem?  First,  determine 
the  extent  of  reported  health  problems 
by  reviewing  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  logs  or  other  data 
collected  by  the  risk  management,  health 
and  safety  or  personnel  department.  Eval- 


Before  computers, 
news  production 
required  more  variety 
in  physicai  activities 

uate  work  functions  to  identify  optimal 
locations  of  interrelated  tasks  and  work¬ 
ers.  Walk  through  the  site  to  learn  by 
observing,  and  by  interviewing  employ¬ 
ees  about  the  productivity  and  health 
problems  they  perceive.  Many  organiza¬ 
tions  find  it  useful  to  contract  with 
ergonomic  and  design  specialists  to  eval¬ 
uate  these  needs. 

Although  the  ergonomics  community 
doesn’t  speak  with  one  voice  in  this  area, 
most  agree  that  creating  an  ergonomic 
workplace  is  like  baking  a  cake:  combin¬ 
ing  several  ingredients  in  the  right  quan¬ 
tities  produces  the  desired  result.  Based 
on  employee  and  task  needs,  the  right 
combination  of  work  settings,  appropri¬ 
ate  woifcstation  configurations  designed 
around  functional  requirements,  chairs, 
lighting,  finishes,  and  air  quality  and  tem¬ 
perature  create  the  optimal  productive 
and  healthful  work  environment. 

We  can  only  imagine  what  the  future 
will  bring.  All  we  know  for  sure  is  that 


Awkward  and  static  postures. 
Every  office  has  workers  who  twist 
to  reach  files  or  address  the  key¬ 
board,  shrug  shoulders  to  key  or  use  a 
mouse,  or  slump  to  write.  This  leads  to 
discomfort  and  injury.  Prevent  problems 
by  helping  employees  to  work  in  neutral 
postures  —  e.g  ,  wrists  straight,  forearms 
more  or  less  level,  shoulders  not 
shrugged.  Experts  also  suggest  varied 
activities  to  avoid  static  postures  and 
overusing  hands,  shoulders,  back  or  neck 
muscles. 

Cable  Mant^ement.  Phone,  com¬ 
puter  and  power  cables  create  a  tangle 
behind  most  desk  systems,  making  it  dif¬ 
ficult  for  MIS  staff  to  upgrade  or  repair 
equipment.  This  can  waste  time.  Make 
sure  panel  and  desk  systems  offer  easy- 
to-access  wire  management. 

Control.  Control  over  one’s  own 


five  or  10  years  fiom  now  will  not  be  like 
today.  Workers,  technology  and  tasks  will 
continue  to  change. 

Yet  today  you  must  support  your  cur¬ 
rent  needs  while  establishing  a  frame¬ 
work  that  preserves  your  investment 
well  into  the  21st  century. 

Newspapers  can  improve  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  success  of  their  plant  and 
equipment  investments  with  flexible, 
well-designed  workplaces  and  appropri¬ 
ate  furniture  choices.  Using  ergonomic 
criteria  goes  beyond  injury'  cost  control, 
affecting  efficiency  and  premature  obso¬ 
lescence.  Understanding  the  breadth  of 
the  issue  is  critical  to  a  successful  pro¬ 
gram.  Think  through  the  impact  any  one 
solution  may  have  on  the  entire  opera¬ 
tion  before  deciding  if  it’s  right. 

A  long-term  “master  plan”  approach 
will  provide  a  road  map  to  the  future. 
Examine  all  areas  of  the  paper  and  all 
aspects  of  the  environment  before  mak¬ 
ing  decisions.  Nearly  every  area  from  pre¬ 
press  to  the  newsroom  and  achertising  is 
going  through  or  preparing  for  substan¬ 
tial  changes  that  will  (or  should)  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  requirements  of  a 
safe,  healthy  and  productive  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  If  cost  becomes  an  issue,  ask 
this  question;  If  you  can’t  afford  to  do  it 
right,  can  you  afford  to  do  it  over? 


environment  is  a  proven  stress  reducer. 
Where  possible,  provide  user-adjustable 
seating,  desk  and  lighting. 

Department  Reconfiguration. 
Employee  moves  and  project  team 
groupings  often  involve  reconfiguring 
work  areas.  Choose  modular,  lightweight, 
free-standing  desks  and  easy-to-move 
panel  systems. 

Glare  Control.  We  are  blind  without 
light  and  blinded  by  too  much  light. 
Glare  is  too  much  light  entering  the  eye. 
Direct  light  enters  the  eye  from  a  win¬ 
dow  or  an  under-cabinet  task  light 
placed  so  high  that  you  have  a  direct 
view  of  the  bulb.  Light  will  reflect  from 
VDT  screens,  work  surfaces,  even  paper. 
Where  possible,  orient  VDT  screens  per¬ 
pendicular  to  windows  and  other  light 
sources.  Select  work  surface  laminates 
with  low  reflectivity  characteristics  — 
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e.g.,  lighter  colors  and  matte  finishes.  Use 
a  hood  to  shield  screens  from  overhead 
light,  and  keep  VT)!  screens  free  of  dust. 
Light  reflecting  off  dust  drawn  to  the 
screen  creates  a  fuzzy  glow. 

Injuries.  Some  people  have  disabili¬ 
ties  or  develop  injuries.  Work  surfaces 
with  clear  or  wide  leg  wells  accommo¬ 
date  wheelchairs.  Work  surfaces  that  can 
be  upgraded  with  electric  motors  may 
make  it  possible  for  these  people  to  con¬ 
tinue  working. 

Large  VDT  Screen  Sizes.  An 
increased  demand  for  better  graphics  has 
driven  up  screen  sizes  to  20’  in  just  a 
few  years.  For  pagination  and  graphics, 
screens  may  be  even  larger.  At  this  time, 
VDT  depth  roughly  equals  screen  size, 
which  requires  work  surfaces  large 
enough  to  support  these  big  boxes. 

Shallow-depth  furniture  will  be  obso¬ 
lete  when  large  VDTs  come  on-line.  This 
brings  up  related  problems:  optimal  focal 
length  and  viewing  angle.  Most  people 
prefer  18-36’  focal  distances.  Make  sure 
that  computer  work  surface  depth  is 
adjustable  or  is  at  least  30’  deep,  or  place 
computers  in  comer  positions  where 
sufficient  depth  allows  adequate  focal 
distance.  Screen  size  and  height  also  con¬ 
trol  viewing  angles  that  affect  neck  pos¬ 
ture  and  eye  comfort.  As  screens  become 
larger,  workers  gaze  upward  at  tool  bars, 
causing  greater  neck  extension  and  eye 
tear  film  evaporation.  Mounting  a  VDT 
above  its  CPU  compounds  this  problem. 
Bilevel  work  surfaces  that  enable  lower 
screen  heights  —  sometimes  a  few 
inches  below  the  keyboard  surface  — 
are  particularly  important  for  large 
screens  and  workers  wearing  bifocals 
(more  common  as  the  work  force  ages). 

Lighting  Needs  Vary.  Too  much  or 
too  little  light  makes  it  difficult  to  per¬ 
form  tasks.  Frequently,  adjacent  tasks  like 
paperwork  and  computer  work  require 
different  amounts  of  light.  Lower  lighting 
levels  appropriate  for  older  mono¬ 
chrome  screens  (25-45  foot-candles)  may 
be  too  dim  for  paperwork  and  provide 
too  much  visual  contrast  for  Windows 
environments  sporting  positive  screens 
(daik  characters  on  a  light  background). 
Office  workers’  eyes  constantly  readjust 
to  competing  fields  of  contrast,  which 
leads  to  eye  fiitigue.  Keep  lighting  levels 
compatible.  If  monochromatic  screens 
dominate  the  work  environment,  pro¬ 
vide  task  lighting  to  illuminate  paper- 
based  tasks  without  creating  direct  or 
reflected  glare.  Where  color  screens  use 
light  backgrounds,  or  where  paper-based 


tasks  dominate,  increase  the  background 
lighting  (50-75  foot-candles).  Consider 
energy-efficient  indirect  lighting  for  gen¬ 
eral  background  iUumination  and  direc¬ 
tional  task  lighting  that  allows  workers  to 
pool  light  where  they  need  it  most. 

Movement.  Computers  make  office 
work  increasingly  sedentary.  Work  force 
deconditioning  is  not  new,  but  it  affects 
how  workers  tolerate  physical  stress. 
Aging  woricers  —  anyone  past  their  20s 
—  may  be  less  flexible.  Yet  job  demands 
or  work  habits  formed  in  more  agile 
years  keep  woikers  seated  for  increas¬ 
ingly  long  periods,  contributing  to  physi¬ 
cal  ailments.  Encourage  breaks.  Periodic 
stretching  helps.  Consult  professionals 
about  suitable  programs. 

Finally,  enable  movement  at  worksta¬ 
tions.  Passive  ergonomic  chairs  and  work 
surfaces  with  open  leg  envelopes 
encourage  seated  leg  movement. 
Adjustable  tables  encourage  small  daily 
changes  or  even  sit-to-stand  position 
shifts  that  increase  movement  variety. 

Multiple  Tasks.  Poorly  located  com¬ 
puter,  phone  or  paper-based  tasks  can 
lead  to  awkward  postures  —  especially  a 
problem  for  fixed-height  desks  of  yester¬ 
year  that  effectively  handled  paper  flow. 
Computers  have  made  these  desks  obso¬ 
lete.  Smaller,  traditional  computer  sta¬ 
tions  designed  around  the  needs  of  data 
entry  operators  also  largely  ignore  the 
paper-based  tasks  present  in  newspaper 
offices.  Papers  are  still  with  us,  stacked 
on  the  floor,  covering  available  work  sur¬ 
faces,  or  accumulating  atop  VDTs.  This 
leads  to  inefficient  work  surface  use  and 
constrained  leg  room.  Work  surfaces 
should  be  large  enough  to  support  both 
VDT  and  paper-based  tasks  simultane¬ 
ously.  Woikers  should  be  .able  to  simply 
and  efficiently  swivel  back  and  forth 
between  adjacent  activities. 

People  Share  Desks  and  Change 
Johs.  Sometimes  “multiple  use”  means 
just  for  a  few  minutes,  but  often  it’s  for 
hours  or  days.  Several  editors  and 
reporters  may  share  a  desk  during  the 
day  or  week.  Frequently,  circulation  and 
customer  service  desks  support  shift  use. 
Both  new  hires  and  employees  changing 
jobs  inside  the  paper  need  to  work  com¬ 
fortably  to  be  productive,  and  one  desk 
height  won’t  fit  everyone.  Smaller  people 
will  want  lower  desks  to  avoid  shrugging 
their  shoulders  all  day,  and  taller  people 
will  want  higher  desks  to  avoid  slump¬ 
ing.  Some  people  may  even  want  to 
stand  while  working.  Height-adjustable 
desks  allow  users  to  customize  their 


work  areas;  the  next  person  simply  read¬ 
justs  the  height  appropriately. 

Seating.  Office  task  chairs  should  be 
sized  for,  or  be  adjustable  to  the  size  of, 
each  worker,  especially  workers  who  sit 
for  long  periods.  In  cases  where  workers 
don’t  have  time  to  interrupt  their  activi¬ 
ties  to  make  adjustments,  the  chairs 
should  passively  adjust  to  worker  move¬ 
ments,  automatically  supporting  their 
varied  postures. 

Smaller  Spaces.  As  offices  shrink, 
available  work  surface  space  becomes 
more  dear.  Work  surface  shapes  that  fit 
small  spaces  must  retain  the  symmetry'  of 
the  work  area.  Avoid  designs  or  acces¬ 
sories  that  back  workers  into  walls  or 
other  workers  and  force  them  to  twist 
awkwardly  or  reach  over  keyboard  draw¬ 
ers  and  file  pedestals. 

Training  and  Repeat  Training. 
Training  may  be  the  most  important  part 
of  any  ergonomic  program.Teach  people 
to  recognize  ergonomic  problems  and 
catch  CTD  symptoms  at  early,  easily  treat¬ 
able  stages.  Show  them  the  optimal  way 
to  adjust  the  equipment  they  use  — 
chairs,  desks,  lights,  etc.  Repeat  training 
regularly;  people  forget  what  they  per¬ 
ceive  as  unimportant 

Windows.  Microsoft’s  Windows 
operating  environment  requires  an  alter¬ 
nate  input  device  such  as  a  mouse  or 
track  ball,  and  these  require  extra  space. 
Many  adjustable  keyboard  platforms  or 
desk  keyboard  wells  don’t  have  room  for 
these  accessories.  Workers  place  these 
devices  on  the  higher  desk  surface,  and 
reach  or  shrug  to  use  them,  which  leads 
to  neck  and  shoulder  discomfort  and 
possible  injury.  Work  surfaces  must  be 
large  enough  to  anticipate  these  tools. 

— Jim  Reiland  and  Valorie  Hargett 
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PROMOTES  ROGERS 

RICK  ROGERS  WAS  named  senior  vice 
president  and  director  of  McClier  News¬ 
paper  Group,  where,  in  addition  to 
directing  the  Chicago-based  firm’s  new 
business  development,  he  oversees  all 
architectural,  engineering,  estimating, 
scheduling  and  consulting  programs. 

With  McClier  since  1992,  Rogers’  15- 
year  experience  with  newspapers 
includes  his  work  for  The  Austin  Co., 
where  he  designed  facilities  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune,  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel  and  Thomson  Newspapers. 
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■FACTS' 

Unlimited  Freedom  of  Movement, 


Our  systems  put  you  in  control  when  moving  products.  We  con  maneuver 
around  obstacles  with  tight  radii  and  easily  overcome  any  height  difference  - 
all  this  with  one  conveyor  of  virtually  endless  length,  or  multiple  integrated  conveyors 
for  more  demanding  situations.  Whether  your  application  involves  moving, 
picking  or  sorting,  our  plate  conveyor  adds  a  new  dimension  to  your  handling  logistics 
■  the  new  dimension  of  cost-effectiveness,  with  reduced  noise  levels  and  low  maintenance. 
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FERAG,  INC.,  190  RIHENHOUSE  CIRCLE 
P.O.  BOX  137,  BRISTOL,  PA  19007-0137 
PHONE  215-788-0892,  FAX  215-788-7597 


INCLUDES  EXCLUSIVE  INDUSTRY  OVERVIEW!! 

AT  LAST!  THE 
COMPREHENSIVE 
DIRECTORY  THE 
INDUSTRY  HAS 
ASKED  FOR! 

More  than  10,000  publications  listed 

•  Community  Weeklies  FRONT  PAGES  -  EXCLUSIVE 


•  Niche  Publications  (Parenting,  Seniors,  Real  Estate) 

•  Specialty  Publications  (Alternative,  Black,  Ethnic, 
GaylLesbian,  Hispanic,  Jewish,  Military,  Religious) 


The  Ready  Reckoner:  This  authoritative  summary  is  the  first  available 
overview  of  the  community,  specialty  and  free  publications  industiy.  The 
revealing  charts  analyzing  publications  and  circulation  totals  by  state,  day 
of  publication,  free  vs.  paid  -  and  more  -  defines  this  dynamic  industry. 


•  Shoppers 

•  TMC  Publications 

The  data,  gathered  and  verified  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  research 
department,  has  the  same  detail  accuracy  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  International  Year  Book  now  in  its  76th  annu- 


SECnON  l-PAID  AND  FREE  COMMUNITY  WEEKLIES 

U.S.  and  Canadian.  Includes  contact  names,  newspaper  address, 
phone/fax  numbers,  e-mail  address,  Web  site  URL,  circulation, 
regional  editions,  mechanical  specifications,  ad  rates,  insert  rates, 
installed  equipment  and  more. 


al  edition.  Comprehensive  data  for  each  publication  answers  your 
every  need,  from  advertising  specifications  to  editorial  contacts  to 
equipment/commodity  use.  And  the  industry  overview  includes  inter¬ 
esting  compilations  about  the  non-daily  and  free  publications  industry 
that  may  surprise  you. 

This  amazing  compilation  of  data  provides 
easy  access  to  remarkably  helpful  data  for: 

Media  Buyers.  Newspaper  and  Other  Publication  Executives,  Public 
Relations  Pros,  Industry  Suppliers/Service  Providers,  Writers, 
Photographers,  Syndicate  Marketers,  Community  Leaders,  Advertisers, 
IiTvestment  Bankers,  Industry  Association  Executives,  Franchisers, 
Government  Officials ...  and  others! 

This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
data  on  this  growing  industry. 

Place  your  order  today! 


SECTION  N  -  SHOPPERS/TMC  PUBLICATIONS 

U.S.  and  Canadian.  Includes  contact  names,  newspaper  address, 
phone/fax  numbers,  e-mail  address,  Web  site  URL,  circulation, 
regional  editions,  mechanical  specifications,  ad  rates,  insert  rates, 
installed  equipment  and  more. 

SECTION  m  -  SPECIALTY  AND  NICHE  PUBLICATIONS 

U.S.  and  Canadian.  Includes  contact  names,  newspaper  address, 
phone/fax  numbers,  e-mail  address,  Web  site  URL,  circulation, 
regional  editions,  mechanical  specifications,  ad  rates,  insert  rates, 
installed  equipment  and  more. 

SECTION  IV  -  NON-DAILY  NEWSPAPER  GROUPS, 
ASSOCIATIONS,  ETC. 

Includes  contact  names,  address,  phone/fax  numbers,  newspapers  in 
group.  This  section  also  includes  Associations,  Brokers,  Representa¬ 
tives,  Alternate  Delivery  Services,  and  TMC  Syndicated  Products. 
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COMMUNITY,  SPECIALTY  &  FREE 
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TO  ORDER  OR  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

CALL:  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX:  (212)  691-6939  •  E-MAIL:  edpub@inediainfo.coin 
Order  through  our  WEB  SITE:  http://www.inediainfo.com  (click  on  “Store”  icon) 

MAIL  your  order  and  check  (U.S.  funds  drawn  on  U.S.  bank)  made  payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  shipping 
instructions  (street  address,  no  P.O.  boxes),  to:  Editor  &  Publisher  11 W'.  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


Orders  shipped  outside  the  U.S.  and  Canada  must  add  $25  per  shipment.  California,  District  of  Columbia, 
New  York  and  Ohio  residents  must  add  applicable  tax.  Canada  residents  please  add  GST. 
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Triangle  seeks  time 

The  TEXAS  7m47VGY,£’,a  30,()00<'irculatk)n  lesbian  and 
gay  newspaper  in  Austin,  is  trying  to  stay  afloat  after 
announcing  it  would  halt  operations. 

In  late  September,  editor  and  publisher  Kay  Longcope 
announced  that  the  4-year-old  weekly  would  close  in  October 
because  of  dramatically  higher  printing  costs  amid  an  advertis¬ 
ing  slump.  For  the  first  time  since  the  newspaper  began,  “we 
owed  more  than  was  owed  to  us,”  U)ngcope  said. 

Even  though  the  newspaper  might  be  able  to  recover  about 
half  of  the  $30,0(X)  debt,  “We  had  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
bottom  line”  and  decided  to  close  the  Triangle. 

But  as  soon  as  the  announcement  went  out,  Longcope  said, 
the  newspaper  received  “an  outpouring  of  concern,”  from  e- 
mail,  faxes,  letters  and  telephone  calls,  “all  asking  what  they 
could  do  to  help  the  paper  keep  publishing.” 

Last  week,  a  group  of  straight  and  gay  community  members 
formed  a  committee  to  explore  fund-raising  activities. 

“We  need  to  buy  ourselves  some  time,”  Longcope  said. 
“We’re  hoping  that  if  we  have  to  suspend  operations  tem¬ 
porarily  —  it  could  be  only  for  a  week,  it  could  be  for  a 
month  —  we’re  hoping  we  can  raise  the  $15,000  that  would 
take  care  of  the  short  run,  and  then  work  on  the  long-run 
advertising  support  for  the  newspaper.” 

The  publisher  added  that  she  was  surprised  and  happy  at 
the  level  of  concern  over  the  paper’s  fate.  “We  didn’t  antici¬ 
pate  the  outpouring  of  support.  We  found  out  we  had  friends 
we  didn’t  know  we  had.”  —  Dorothy  Giobbe 

Acquisitions  will  slow 

The  newspaper  industry’s  2-year-old  acquisition  spree 
will  slow  down  in  1997,  according  to  a  forecast  from 
New  York  investment  firm  AdMedia  Partners  Inc. 

“We  think  the  consolidation  spree,  which  began  in  late 
1994,  has  peaked  and  will  cool  down  through  most  of  1997,” 
said  AdMedia  President  Robert  Garrett.  He  attributes  the 
anticipated  slowdown  to  recent  buyers  needing  time  to  reor¬ 
ganize  and  digest  their  purchases.  “We  expect  some  sell-offs  of 
papers  that  don’t  fit  into  a  purchaser’s  strategic  plans,  as  well 
as  some  swapping  of  properties  so  they  can  be  clustered  in 
geographic  areas  to  permit  economies  of  scale,”  he  said. 

Gray  issues  stock 

Gray  communications  systems  Inc.,  of  Albany,  Ga., 
issued  $10  million  of  Series  B  Preferred  Stock  yielding 
6%  and  warrants  to  purchase  500,000  shares  of  Class  A 
Common  Stock  at  $24  per  share.  Five  million  dollars  of  the 
Series  B  Preferred  Stock  was  issued  to  Bull  Run  Corp.  and  $5 
million  to  J.  Mack  Robinson  and  certain  affiliates. 

The  company  also  exchanged  a  $10  million  8%  subordinat¬ 
ed  note  with  Bull  Run  Corp.  for  1 ,000  shares  of  Series  A 
Preferred  Stock  yielding  8%.The  8%  subordinated  note  was 
originally  issued  in  January  19S>6,  along  with  warrants  to  pur¬ 
chase  487,500  of  Class  A  Common  Stock  at  $17.88  per  share 
for  $10  million.  Of  the  total  warrants  owned  by  Bull  Run, 
450,000  are  fully  vested,  with  the  remaining  warrants  vesting 
periodically  over  five  years. 


STOCK  TABLES 


Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

STOCK  1Q/3Q/96  10/23/96  10/30/95 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

38.375 

36.375 

34.625 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY) 

5.25 

5,375 

4.875 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

40.625 

39.625 

29.50 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

34.00 

34.25 

35.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

74.25 

74.25 

54.375 

Gray  Comm.  Sys.  (NY) 

20.25 

21.00 

19.00 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)* 

27.625 

27.625 

20.166 

Hollinger  International  (NY)# 

12.75 

12.375 

11.50 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY)### 

36.625 

36.625 

27.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY)** 

22.75 

23.00 

19.9375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.75 

28.00 

19.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.875 

30.50 

27.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

36.375 

34.875 

27.75 

Providence  Journal  (NY)## 

31.75 

30.25 

N/A 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

62.125 

60.50 

45.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

47.125 

47.75 

37.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

46.50 

44.875 

29.00 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

82.125 

81.375 

63.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY)  328.25 

*  Adjusted  for  3  for  2  stock  split  as  of  12/95 
**  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  12/8/95 

330.875 

290.00 

#  American  Publishing  merged  with  Hollinger  Inc.  as  of  10/13/95 

#  Initial  Public  Offering  6/24/96 

##  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  7/31/96 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

STOCK 

1Q/3Q/96 

10/23/96 

10/30/95 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.85 

13.00 

10.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

22.375 

22.25 

20.125 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.57 

7.43 

6.29 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

22.95 

22.70 

m* 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

74.875 

76125 

55.50 

Southern  Inc.  (a) 

18.65 

17.90 

13.875 

Thomson  Corp,  (a) 

26.20 

24.50 

18.125 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.95 

15.95 

11.25 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

29.25 

29.10 

21.75 

#  Price  unavailable  due  to  computer  problems  at  exchange 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Schroder  Wertheim  &  Co.  Inc. 
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INTERACTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


No  word  on 
layoffs  as 
Reuters  brings 
new  media 
company  back 
iirto  the  fold 


BY  JODI  B.  COHEN 


New  Media 
Unit  Is  History 


The  restructuring  should  be 
accomplished  by  the  first  of  the 
year,  “if  not  sooner,”  according  to 
Crooke. 

“I  would  just  say  this  initiative 
is  to  strengthen  the  corporate 
direction  of  the  business,”  said 
Crooke. 

“This  is  not  necessarily  a  nega¬ 
tive  thing,”  according  to  Nibley. 
“In  fact,  in  many  ways,  it’s  actual¬ 
ly  quite  positive.” 

He  said  new  media  activities 
“have  become  so  important  to 
the  company  that  they  are  being 
incorporated  back  into  the  core 
business.” 

Crooke  and  Nibley  flatly  denied 
suggestions  that  Reuters  is  bail¬ 
ing  out  of  new  media  altogether. 

“We  are  definitely  not  getting 
out  of  the  new  media  business,” 
said  Nibley.  “It  is  just  that  most  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  new  media 
is  now  being  incorporated  into 
the  core  business.  That’s  all  that’s 
going  on.” 


Due  TO  THE  abrupt  resignation  of 

Reuters  New  Media  President  Buford 
Smith  in  London,  the  new  media  unit 
is  undergoing  major  changes. 

After  10  years  with  the  company. 
Smith  left  to  pursue  other  personal  and  business 
interests,  according  to  Bob  Crooke,  vice  president 
of  media  relations  for  Reuters  America  Holdings, 
the  U.S.  arm  of  the  London-based  financial  informa¬ 
tion  and  news  company. 

There  was  no  comment  about  the  possibility  of 


The  component  functions 
of  U.S.-based  new  media 
operations  will  be  absorbed 
within  Reuters  operations. 
They  include  the  Business 
Information  Products  Group 
(designed  for  the  intranet), 
Online  Publishing  Business 
(providing  content  to  elec- 
tronic  publishers  like  Yahoo), 
the  Advertising  Group  (Ad 
Value  andAim21  products),  the  Aqusitions  and 
Investment  Group;  and  the  Education  Group 
(Ingenius). 

According  to  a  Reuters  employee,  much  of  the 
infrastructure  supporting  Reuters  New  Media  will 
not  be  needed  because  the  business  groups  will 
feed  off  the  parent  organizations. 

While  the  entire  new  media  unit  will  not  be 
moving  to  London,  new  faces  based  there  to  head 
up  the  reorganization  are  Geoffery  Weetman,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  media  and  new  business  ven¬ 
tures,  and  Philip  Melchoir,  director  of  media  busi¬ 
ness,  who  will  report  to  Weetman. 

Andrew  Nibley,  executive  vice  president  of 
Reuters  New  Media  and  based  in  New  York,  will 
keep  his  title  pending  the  restructuring  of  U.S.  new 
media  operations  and  will  continue  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  sales  and  marketing  of  online  news  and 
information,  Crooke  said. 

“There  has  been  no  indication  that  my  job 
duties  have  changed,”  said  Nibley. 

“My  job  is  exactly  the  same  as  before,  I  am  still  in 
charge  of  the  media,  online  and  television  businesses. 
However,  I  will  now  be  reporting  into  Reuters  Ame¬ 
rica  Holdings,  instead  of  Reuters  NewMedia  Inc.” 

According  to  Crooke,  Nibley  will  report  to 
Michael  Sanderson,  the  chairman  of  Reuters 
America  Holdings,  with  some  reporting  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  Melchoir  in  London. 


“We  are  definitely  not  get¬ 
ting  out  of  the  new  media 
business.  It  is  just  that 
most  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  new  media  is  now  being 
incorporated  into  the  core 
business.  That's  all  that's 
going  on.” 

—  Andrew  Nibley, 
New  York-based  executive 
vice  president  of 
Reuters  New  Media 


New  Deal 
Online 


The  life  and  times  of  people  during  the  Great 
Depression  are  recounted  on  the  New  Deal 
Networic  (http://newdeal.marist.edu),  which  kicked 
off  during  Roosevelt  History  Month. 

The  site  includes  work  by  leading  photojoumal- 
ists  of  the  day,  as  well  as  oral  histories  captured  by 
writers  from  the  Federal  Writers  Project. 

'The  interactive  network  offers  original  docu¬ 
ments,  photos,  art,  film  and  radio  broadcasts  from 
1933  to  1945. 

The  project  is  funded  by  the  Franklin  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Institute,  The  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library,  Marist  College  and  IBM. 

The  New  Deal  Network  also  archives  digital 
replicas  of  artifacts  from  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Library,  National  Archives,  National  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Library  of  Congress,  universities  and 
other  collections. 
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Love  the  Net 
-  or  bate  it, 
publishers  of 
smaller  papers 
ignore  it  at 
their  peril 


than  $71  million  has  been  spent  to  pur¬ 
chase  advertisements  for  everything  from 
local  pizza  shops  and  discount  rug  retail¬ 
ers  to  national  accounts  hawking  luxury 
cars  and  vacation  trips.  Reliable  market 
research  projects  that  a  total  of  $312 
million  will  be  spent  for  Web  ads  by 
year’s  end  —  a  700%  increase  over  1995. 

But  perhaps  no  figures  say  more  than 
those  from  a  survey  of  American 
teenagers  released  this  summer.  Partially 
funded  by  Parade  magazine,  the  study 
documents  the  attitudes  of  American 
teenagers  about  printed  newspapers  and 
electronic  information  sources.  It  found 
a  quickly-fading  sense  of  connection 
between  teens  and  printed  newspapers. 

Fully  35%  of  youths  aged  13  through 
17  said  they  had  not  picked  up  a  printed 
newspaper  during  the  previous  week. 
Simultaneously,  a  stunning  78%  of  the  same 
age  group  said  that  information  access 
over  electronic  networks  —  the  Inter¬ 
net  or  online  services  —  was  a  “fairly”  to 
“very”  important  part  of  their  daily  lives. 

These  voices  —  fiom  the  first  generation 
of  children  to  come  of  age  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  where  totally  electronic  communi¬ 
cations  are  the  norm  —  speak  our  future. 
So  you  cannot  write  this  off  as  bluster  and 
hype.  Any  intelligent,  objective  observer 
can  onl>'  conclude  that  the  Internet  is  no 
more  a  fad,  and  no  less  a  revolution,  than 
was  the  creation  of  movable  type,  the 
invention  of  powered  printing  presses, 
or  the  totally  unexpected  popularity  of 
the  desktop  computers  that  so  altered 
the  fundamental  reality  of  American  soci¬ 
ety  and  business  in  the  1980s. 

Even  though  executives  at  small 

papers  may  find  the 
concept  of  non- 
paper-based  pub- 
fishing  as  mechatv 
ically  alien  as  it  is 
personally  discon- 
certing,  all  available 
M  evidence  indicates 

F  U  that  they  ignore  it  at 

»  ^  '  ■  their  own  peril  and 

’  1  communities’ 

disservice. 


They  nursed  their  scotch 
in  quiet  waterfall  gardens 
throughout  the  Opryland 
Hotel  and  Convention 
Center  in  Nashville,  some 
attendees  at  the  recent  National 
Newspaper  Association  (NNA)  confer¬ 
ence  enthusiastically  recounted  their 
participation  in  the  day  s  various 
Internet  seminars,  while  others  made  no 
Iwnes  about  their  decision  to  ignore 
those  same  gatherings. 

Such  stark  differences  of  opinion 
among  publishers  of  America’s  medium- 
to-small  papers  served  as  a  healthy  reali¬ 
ty  check  for  those  of  us  who  went  to 
Nashville  from  jobs  that  keep  us 
immersed  in  Web  activities  all  day.  Yet 
the  experience  also  provided  a  sad 
snapshot  of  the  dedicated,  tradition-hob- 
bled  small  publishers  likely  to  be  among 
the  worst  casualties  in  the  coming  clash 
between  print  newspapers  and  their 
new  electronic  competitors. 

Significant  numbers  of  these  small 
publishers,  though  they  read  about  the 
Internet  every  day,  admit  they  have  yet 
to  actually  use  a  modem,  visit  cyber¬ 
space  or  take  seriously  the  possibility  of 
electronic  competitors.The  questions 
dominating  their  casual  conversations 
go  like  this:  Isn’t  it  true  that  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  the  public  actually  uses 
the  damned  Internet  anyway?  Isn’t  all 
this  hype  and  bluster  about  “cyber¬ 
space”  totally  overblown?  Is  anyone 
ACTUALLY  making  money  with  this 
Web  stuff?  Do  you  REALLY  believe  peo¬ 
ple  are  going  to  stop  reading  printed 
newspapers  any  time  soon? 

The  questions  raise 
some  good  points  even 
as  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  full  nature  and  depth 
of  the  rapid  change 
occurring  across  society. 

For  instance,  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year, 


the  most  credible  studies  available  indi¬ 
cated  only  about  9%  of  American  house¬ 
holds  were  accessing  the  Internet.  Last 
week,  the  latest  national  survey  report¬ 
ed  that  14%  of  U.S.  households  are  now 
accessing  the  Internet  regularly. 

Business  use  of  the  Net  is  increasing 
at  a  faster  rate,  confirmed  througliout 
those  offices  renowned  for  bringing 
well-honed  skepticism  and  hard-boiled 
practicality  to  the  evaluation  of  any  new 
technology:  the  nation’s  larger  newsrooms. 

Back  in  1S>94,  a  study  of  newsrooms 
at  major  magazines  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  found  that  16%  of  editors  and  their 
staffers  used  the  Internet  and  online 
services  on  a  daily  basis.  A  year  later, 
that  figure  had  increased  to  23%.  And 
while  the  1996  study  isn’t  completed, 
anecdotal  information  indicates  as  many 
as  35%  of  America’s  major  magazine 
and  daily  newpaper  editors  and  staffers 
now  use  the  Internet  every  day. 

Or  consider  the  speed  with  which 
newspaper  corporations  are  making 
large  investments  in  cyberspace  pub¬ 
lishing  ventures.  In  November  1994, 
there  were  fewer  than  five  newspapers 
with  ANY  significant  presence  on  the 
Worid  Wide  Web.  Today  —  just  24  months 
later  —  there  are  778  American  newspa¬ 
pers  operating  Web  versions  of  their 
publications.  And  these  electronic  papers 
are  chasing  rapidly  growing  numbers  of 
advertisers  who  want  a  presence  on 
heavily  trafficked  World  Wide  Web  sites. 

The  most  credible  1S>95  survey 
reported  a  total  of  $42  million  spent  on 
Web  advertising  that  year.  But  in  just 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  more 
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Sites  and  Semees 

Directo 
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http://¥vww.joplinglobe.coiii 


Ohio-com 

Building  the  interactive  heart  of  it  all. 

The  Best  Cleveland  Indians  coverage  on  the  Web. 
Sports  columnist  extraordinaire  Terry  Pluto. 

For  more  information  about  our  site 
e-mail  Michael  Carmean  at 
carmean@infi.net  or  call  330.253.9524 

http://www.ohio.com 


N  A 

lNDD.NET 

The 

Internet's  First 

ON- 

LINE  newspaper 

http 

:  //WWW  .  nando  .  net 

For  Advertising  Information 

E-M 

Aiu;  inquire@nando.net 

O  R 

call:  (919)  836-5910 

http://www.sfgate.com 


"The  most  interesting  regional  news... 
an  excellent  cultural  resource  for  locals 
and  for  visitors. " 

-Yahoo!  Internet  Life 


The  Gate® 

a  service  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 


http://augustachronicle.com 

An  E&P  Site  of  the  Week 


Host  o/ masters96.com 

http://masters96.com 

NAA  Feature  of  the  Week  •  A  4-Star  Magellan  Site 
•  Microsoft  Network  Pick  of  the  Week 


New  England’s  Premier 
Mega-Website,  Featuring 
The  Boston  Globe  Onlii 
and  much  more! 


'  •<>ostoT.cO»^ 

For  info,  email:  advertising@boston.com 


P.O.  Box  468,  East  Setauket,  NY  1 1733 

Immmtilatm  Acc«m  to  fhovaancb  •#  Expert  Sowc** 

PROFNET  is  the  shortest  distance  between  a  journalist  and  a  source.  It  is  a 
communications  network  that  links  journalists  with  eimerts  in  business,  con¬ 
sumer,  political  and  social  subject  areas.  Since  1994,  PROFNET  has  provided 
thousands  of  journalists  with  instant  access  to  the  best  minds. 

G)ntact:  Dan  Forbush,  President 
Phone:  (800)  PROFNET 
Fax:  (516)  689-1425 
http://www.profnet.com 
E-mail:  PROFNET@VYNE.COM 
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Rated  by  Netscape  Navigator  3.0  as 
one  of  its  favorite  'Net  Resources.' 

Netscape  Noiigptor  30,  Augu^  1996. 

http://www.mediainfo.corn/edpub 
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Online  Help  For 
Online  Publishers 

INFONAimCS  INC.  HAS  announced  a 
$1  million  program  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  publishers,  authors  and  photogra¬ 
phers  the  means  to  digitize  and  prepare 
their  work  for  the  online  information 
marketplace. 

Participants  in  the  Electric  Publishing 
Innovation  Campaign  (http://www.info- 
nautics.com/epic)  will  have  the  chance 
to  distribute  their  work  through 
Infonautics’  Electric  Library'  online  refer¬ 
ence  service.  The  company  said  partici¬ 
pants  could  collect  advance  royalties 
between  $1,000  and  $50,000. 

NIE  In  Cyberspace 

The  pantagraph,  Bloomington, 

111.,  added  a  Newspaper  in  Education 
(NIE)  component  to  its  Web  site 
(www.pantagraph.com).  The  NIE  area 
aims  to  entertain  and  educate  elemen¬ 
tary  school  students  using  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Activities  include:  Money  Matters  to 
sharpen  basic  math  skills.  Hit  The 
Headlines  to  learn  to  recognize  impor¬ 
tant  information.  Weather  Wisdom  to 
locate  weather  reports  globally.  Movies 
and  Recreation  to  develop  time-telling 
skills  and  Picture  Perfect  for  matching 
pictures  with  captions. 

Online  Audits 

The  audit  bureau  of  verification 
Services  Inc.  (ABVS)  has  agreed  to 
provide  online  audits  for  SonicNet  and 
Video  Games  Online.  The  SonicNet  Web 
site  is  designed  for  alternative  music 
lovers  ages  18  to  30,  and  Video  Games 
Online  is  the  first  Web  yellow  pages  ded¬ 
icated  to  interactive  entertainment. 

Service  For 
MSNBC 

INTERACTIVE  MEDIA  WORKS  has 
agreed  to  provide  interactive  services 
for  MSNBC’s  toll-free  “Get  Connected” 
line,  1-888-MSNBC-USA. 

Viewers  who  call  hear  a  menu  of 
choices.  They  can  get  connected  to  a 
“live”  show,  receive  programming  infor¬ 
mation,  record  comments  about  shows, 
etc.  The  comments  left  on  the  digital 
voice  processing  system  are  remotely 
reviewed  by  MSNBC  staff.  Once  they  are 


cleared  for  posting,  the  system  automati¬ 
cally  transfers  the  audio  files  to  MSNBC, 
where  they  are  converted  into  Real 
Audio  format,  and  the  files  are  posted  to 
the  MSNBC  Web  site. 

WP,  LAT  On 
Dowvision 

Dowvtsion,  a  personalized 

news  service  for  corporations,  will 
broadcast  same-day,  full-text  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  subscribers’  computers  at  no 
additional  charge.  They  join  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  York  Times, 
Financial  Times,  Dow  Jones  News 
Service  and  Barron’s  on  Dowvision. 

Newsday  Library 
Goes  On  Web 

J^EWSDAY,  OF  MELVILLE,  N.Y,  has 
1  y  included  an  online  library'  on  its 
Web  site  (http://www.newsday.com). 

Library@newsday.com  offers  a  variety 
of  fee-based  services  to  meet  their 
research  needs.  Users  can  enter  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  key  word,  and  a  search  of 
Newsday  archives  will  return  a  list  of  rel¬ 
evant  stories  the  paper  published. 

Searching  is  free  and  a  $5-a-day  pass 
enables  users  to  get  the  full  text  of  up  to 
50  articles.  Special  subscription  packages 
are  available  to  schools  and  businesses. 

Web  Revenue  Up 

WEB  AD  REVENUE  has  soared  83% 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  and  the 
Internet  is  on  track  to  become  a  $5  bil- 
lion-a-year  commercial  medium  by  tlie 
year  2000,  according  to  New  York-based 
Jupiter  Communications. 

Ad  spending  totaled  $71.7  million  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  and  will  balloon 
to  $312  million  for  the  year  as  a  whole, 
according  to  Jupiter,  which  also  forecast 
nearly  triple-digit  annual  growth  for 
1996. 

Dow  Biz  Listing 
Joins  Web  Lineup 

DOW  JONES  BUSINESS  Information 
Services  has  launched  the  Dow 
Jones  Business  Directory,  a  Web-based 
navigation  aid  that  provides  direct  links 
to  more  than  350  business  and  finance- 


related  sites  on  the  Net,  with  weekly  site 
reviews. 

The  directory  is  being  introduced  as  a 
featured  area  within  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Infoseek  (www.infoseek.com), 
an  Internet  navigation  service. 

Other  planned  distribution  outlets  for 
the  directory  are  the  Dow  Jones 
Business  Center  on  America  Online,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition 
and  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval. 

McClatchy  News 
On  Company  Site 

/NNERVIEW  MAGAZINE,'mT.  employ¬ 
ee  publication  serving  McClatchy 
newspapers,  is  now  on  the  Web 
(www.nando.net/mcclatchy/innerview). 

In  addition  to  the  magazine’s  content, 
there  is  a  special  section  called 
InnerView  Extra  with  late  news  that 
breaks  between  print  editions.The  site  is 
a  cooperative  effort  between  Nando.net, 
sacbee.com  (the  Sacramento  Bee)  and 
the  McClatchy  employee  communica¬ 
tions  department. 

Infinet  Offers 
Celebrity  Chat 

COUSEUM,A  MODERATED  chat  pro¬ 
gram  allowing  up  to  200  users  to 
interact  with  a  celebrity  guest  who 
responds  to  questions  and  comments,  is 
now  on  the  Internet  (www.infi.net)  and 
written  by  Infinet. 

Coliseum  allows  users  to  log  onto  a 
Web  site  and  interact  with  an  individual 
by  asking  questions  and  making  com¬ 
ments,  which  appear  when  the  modera¬ 
tor  selects  them  and  the  celebrity 
responds. 

The  new  program  was  tested  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  during  a  live  press  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  sports  editor  of  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette. 

Coliseum  is  designed  to  allow  Infinet’s 
newspaper  affiliates  to  host  their  own 
press  conferences  featuring  a  special 
guest  in  a  talk-show  format. 

Infinet’s  other  chat  program.  Talker, 
enables  users  to  enter  chat  rooms  to 
send  and  receive  public  and  private  mes¬ 
sages  from  other  users.  Both  Talker  and 
Coliseum  are  designed  to  be  supported 
by  advertisers. 

Infinet  is  owned  by  the  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  and  landmark 
Communications  Inc. 
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BY  DAVID  ASTOR 

Panelists  Take  Polar 
Positions  On  Polls 


A  RE  THEY  HELPFUL?  Unscientific? 

Irrelevant  to  younger,  hipper  readers? 

“They”  are  cornics  surveys,  which 
were  both  praised  and  prodded  at  the 
recent  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors  (AASFE)  convention  in  San 
Antonio. 

Jane  Amari  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  said  her 
newspaper,  like  many  others,  polls  readers  about 
their  comics  preferences  via  an  in-paper  ballot  that 
anyone  can  fill  out. 

The  managing  editor  for  new  media,  features 
and  production  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  this  method  is 
“nonscientific,”  but  said  it 
would  be  “quite  expensive” 
to  do  something  more  for¬ 
mal. 

Amari  added  that  the 
Star's  surveys  do  give  the 
paper  an  idea  of  what  many 
readers  think.  She  noted  that 
more  than  10,000  readers 
responded  to  a  1994  poll,  and  over  12,000  to  a 
1S)%  one. 

And  the  AASFE  session  panelist  said  the  surveys 
help  her  paper  respond  to  readers  who  complain 
about  their  favorite  comics  being  dropped  — 
because  the  Star  can  explain  that  a  particular  strip 
or  panel  finished  low  in  the  poll. 

“If  you’re  going  to  find  the  new  Bill  Watterson, 
you  have  to  make  changes,” Amari  commented, 
referring  to  the  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator. 

“I  read  maybe  six  comics  a  day,”  added  another 
panelist,  “Tank  McNamara”  cartixjnist  Bill  Hinds  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate. “Most  of  these  six  have 
been  created  since  1985. They  would  not  be  there 
if  older  comics  hadn’t  been  dropped.” 


They  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons 
of  comics 
suti’eys 
conducted  hy 
newspapers 


convert  occasional  readers  into  daily  readers. 

Giving  them  the  comics  they  want  is  one  way  to 
do  this. 

But  in-paper  comics  ballots,  he  added,  tend  to  be 
filled  out  by  frequent  newspaper  readers  “with 
time  on  their  hands,”  rather  than  by  people  who 
peruse  a  paper  once  or  twice  a  week. 

“Find  people  who  read  newspapers  occasionally 
via  a  phone  survey,  and  get  them  to  agree  to 
accept  a  questionnaire,”  suggested  Meyer,  a  former 
Knight-Ridder  Washington  correspondent  and 
Miami  Herald  reporter. 

Hinds  said,  “Comics  surveys  are  a  good  way  to 
tell  the  opinion  of  people  who  fill  out  comic  sur- 
veys.They  may  not  be  the  average  person.  I  trust 
the  judgment  of  feature  editors  over  the  people 
who  fill  out  surveys.” 

He  added  that  if  only  the  most  popular  comics 
among  poll  respondents  ran,  there  would  be  less 
diversity  on  funny  pages.  He  said  some  comics  that 
do  poorly  on  surveys  are  “jewels  that  shouldn’t  be 
dropped.” 

Meyer  also  discussed  and  decried  the  shrinkage 
of  comics  during  the  past  few  decades. 

“There  used  to  be  room  for  more  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  and  dialogue,”  he  said.  “Everyone  agrees  this  is 
a  visual  age.  You  would  think  that  would  mean 
making  use  of  the  graphic  power  of  comics.” 

Meyer  cited  a  few  strips  that  are  “absolutely 
great”  despite  today’s  size  limitations,  but  said  he 
would  favor  eliminating  most  current  comics  and 
having  newspapers  replace  them  with  new,  bigger 
ones  —  including  story  strips  that  bring  readers 
back  to  the  paper  each  day. 

Amari  responded  that  story  strips  are  struggling 
because  of  the  changing  tastes  of  readers,  not 
because  of  shrinking  sizes. 

And  she  added,  “The  reality  is  we’re  not  going  to 


But  a  third  panelist  expressed  little 
fondness  for  unscientific  comics  sur¬ 
veys. 

Philip  Meyer, 

Knight  profes- 
.sor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the 
University  of 
North  Carolina 
in  ('hapel  Hill, 
said  newspa¬ 
pers  with 
declining  circu¬ 
lations  need  to 


and  Sue  Smith  (right) 


throw  away  the  comics.  They’re  very 
important  to  readers.” 

She  continued,  “The  downsizing  of 


the  comics  is 
not  the  only 
reason  for  the 
decline  in 
newspaper  cir¬ 
culation.  Long, 
boring  stories 
are  another  rea¬ 
son  ....  It 
would  be  great 
if  we  had  more 
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space  for  the  comics,  but  this  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  going  to  happen.” 

Obviously,  cutting  things  like 
newsprint  costs  is  important  to  many 
papers,  but  Meyer  believes  this  is  false 
economy. 

“There’s  always  been  pressure  to  put 
out  newspapers  as  cheaply  as  possible, 
but  then  you  lose  circulation,”  he  said. 
“So  you  cut  costs  and  lose  more  circula¬ 
tion.  It’s  a  vicious  cycle.” 

An  audience  member  did  note  that 
newspapers  can  devote  more  space  to 
comics  by  putting  some  of  them  in 
weekl)'  entertainment  sections. 

Mike  Sutter,  design  director  for  the 
Austin  American-Statesman's  “XL  ent.” 
entertainment  guide,  noted  that  his 
weekly  section  features  a  number  of 
large-format  alternative  comics  created 
by  local  cartoonists. 

Another  audience  member. 
Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syndicate  associ¬ 
ate  editor/sales  Susie  Monagan,  said  the 
alternative  press  itself  is  growing  and 
that  one  of  the  reasons  is  the  “high-qual¬ 
ity,  huge,  beautiful”  comics  this  medium 
offers. 

“Some  people  go  to  the  alternative 
press  just  for  the  listings  and  comics,” 
she  observed. 

Monagan  noted  that  alternative  strips 
are  enjoyed  by  many  people  in  their 
20s  —  the  very  age  group  that  daily 
papers  are  trying  to  attract.  But  she 
added  that  even  when  syndicates  offer 
comics  by  creators  in  their  20s,  the  car¬ 
toons  tend  to  resemble  “the  usual 
comics”  these  daily  pajx^rs  have  been 
running  for  years. 

Amari  agreed  that  there  are  some 
“really  exciting  things  in  the  alternative 
press.  But  as  long  as  we  serve  a  mass 
audience,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  use 
some  of  these  things.” 

The  session  was  moderated  by  for¬ 
mer  AASFE  President  Sue  Smith,  deputy 
managing  editor/lifestyles  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  News. 


Piro  Is  Doing  A 
Chronicle  Comic 

A  COMIC  PANEL  called  “Fair  Game”  is 
being  syndicated  by  Chronicle 
Features. 

The  daily  cartoon,  which  often  depicts 
women  in  their  20s  and  30s,  also  features 
“begrudging”  men  and  “ornery”  cats. 
Stephanie  Piro’s  characters  were  first 


seen  on  T- 
shirts  and 
other  prod¬ 
ucts  from  her 
award-win¬ 
ning  Strip-T’s 
company. 

They  have 
since  ap¬ 
peared  in 
publications 
such  as 
Glamour  and 
Ms.  and  in  two  Laugh  Lines  Press  collec¬ 
tions;  Men!  Ha!  and  Caffeinated 
Cartoons.  Another  book.  It  Must  Be  Love 
—  I’m  Wearing  a  Dress!,  is  coming  soon. 

Piro  is  a  Brooklyn  native  who  studied 
illustration  at  the  School  of  Visual  Arts  in 
Manhattan.  She  now  lives  in  New 
Hampshire  with  her  husband  John  (a 
newspaper  editor),  daughter  Nico,  and 
cats  Reynard  and  Glasgow. 

An  Eight-Figure 
Deal  For  ‘Dilbert’ 

A  HUGE  “DILBERT  ”  publishing  deal 
has  been  announced  by  United 
Media.  Terms  were  not  disclosed,  but 
they  run  well  into  eight  figures. 

HarperBusiness  has  agreed  to  publish 
five  hardcover  business  books  by 
“Dilbert”  creator  Scott  Adams  over  the 
next  five  years. 

Also,  Andrews  and  McMeel  (a 
Universal  Press  Syndicate  company)  will 
publish  two  softcover  “Dilbert”  comic 
collections  each  year  for  the  next  seven 
years  and  will  also  produce  “Dilbert”  cal¬ 
endars  in  five  formats  each  year  during 
that  period. 

“Scott  Adams’  ability  to  expose  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  corporate  life  has  earned  him  mil¬ 
lions  of  fens  in  the  business  world  and 
beyond,”  said  United  President  Doug 
Stem. 

Adams  already  has  two  bestselling 
hardcover  business  books:  The  Dilbert 
Principle  (over  1.3  million  copies  in 
print)  and  Dogberts  Top  Secret 
Management  Handbook  (over  500,(KX) 
copies  in  print  in  just  two  weeks). 

And  Andrews  and  McMeel  has  eight 
“Dilbert”  collections  in  print,  with  the 
most  current.  Fugitive  From  the  Cubicle 
Police,  high  on  bestseller  lists. 

“Dilbert”  now  appears  in  more  than 
1,200  newspapers  in  35  countries  via 
United.  And  the  “Dilbert  Zone”  on  the 
syndicate’s  Web  site  (http://www.united- 


He  k.  s  j 

CaV  over  to /M«e+ 


"Fair  Game" 


media.com)  generates  nearly  2  million 
hits  a  day,  which  places  it  among  the 
dozen  most  visited  sites. 

United  also  reported  that  a  number  of 
TV  networks  have  expressed  interest  in  a 
live  or  animated  “Dilbert”  series. 

TVData  Offering 
Seven  Features 

TVDATA  ENTERTAINMENT  Features 
Syndicate  has  seven  new  offerings. 
They  include; 

♦  “Unglued  From  the  Tube,”  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  week’s  best  show  for  children, 
as  well  as  activities  for  parents  and  kids 
to  share.  The  column  is  by  Diana 
Dawson,  who  is  a  mother,  freelancer, 
writing  coach  and  former  newspaper 
reporter. 

♦  “Talk  the  Talk,”  which  gives  readers 
the  “inside  scoop”  about  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  talk  shows.  It’s  by  former 
Donahue  senior  producer  Lorri  Benson. 

♦  “Soaping  Up,”  which  contains  .soap 
opera  script  ideas  from  viewers  and  com¬ 
mentary  by  Candace  Havens. 

♦  “Laugh  Tracks,”  which  features 
humorous  commentary  by  professional 
comic  Argus  Hamilton,  who  has 
appeared  on  programs  such  as  the 
Tonight  Show  and  writes  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

♦  “TV  Weak,”  which  offers  irreverent 
reviews  of  the  worst  films  on  television. 
It’s  by  Dave  Conover  and  Bill  Raker,  co¬ 
authors  of  the  Sinister  Urge  newsletter 
about  B-movies. 

♦  “Mazemaster  ”  mazes  by  David  Anson 
Russo,  whose  work  has  been  featured  in 
seven  books,  as  well  as  in  magazines 
such  as  react  and  Mad. 

♦  “Toon  In,”  a  cartoon  panel  by  Donna 
Barstow,  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
several  newspapers,  numerous  maga¬ 
zines  and  five  book  collections. 


•l  pip  SOMCTrilMG  PAP.  hWn,  POT  US  NOT  PCCAOSC 
1  WATCH  Trit  W;V>MG  K»IO  Of  TV.* _ 


Tube-related  humor 
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look  up  certain  newspapers  to  find  out 
which  comics  are  running  on  specific 
dates,  help  backtrack  the  survey  to  1945, 
and  more. 


Online  Cartoons 

t  CT  NTOON  WITH  THE  News,"  an  editori-  | 

JLal  cartoon  area  on  America  Online,  I 
has  been  launched.  j 

It  includes  editorial  canoons  and  ani-  j 
mated  political  satire  by  Mike  Keefe,  a  i 
Denver  Post  staffer  and  USA  TocU^  week-  ; 
ly  contributor.  j 

“InToon”  also  features  drawings  by  and  i 
information  about  other  cartoonists,  live  j  HHk.  .JHH  iHHI 
chats  with  cartoonists,  contests,  a  message  i  Anita  Austin  and  Mike  Keefe 
board,  links  to  editorial  cartoons  on  the 
Web,  and  more. 

The  launch  was  announced  by 
dePKion  studios,  a  multimedia  production 
company  run  by  Keefe  and  his  wife,  soft¬ 
ware  developer  Anita  Austin. 


News  In  Comics 

OMICS  ONTHE  News”(COTN)  has 
been  launched  by  Newsday's 
“Student  Briefing  Page.” 

The  Long  Island,  N.Y,  paper  published 
COTN  inserts  in  the  Oct.  20  and  Oct.  27 
Sunday  comics  sections  focusing  on  the 
earfy  lives  of  Bill  Clinton  and  Bob  Dole  and 
the  defining  moments  that  shaped  the  two 
candidates’  futures. 

COTN  features  color  cartoons  (drawn 
by  Marvel  artist  Steve  Geiger),  photos  and 
computerized  special  effects.  Its  narrator  is 
a  cyberjoumalist  super  hero  named 
Charleen  “Chip”  Tracer. 

Speaking  of  cyberspace,  Neu^sclay  has 
set  up  an  Internet  site  (http://www.news- 
day.com/bite.htm)  where  computer  users 
can  find  more  information  about  subjects 
covered  in  the  comics  pages. 

“Our  goal  is  to  use  the  comic  book  for¬ 
mat  to  teach  young  people  something 
very  important  —  history  and  current 
events,”  said  Newsdc^'s  Bill  Zimmerman, 
who  edits  the  Student  Briefing  Page  and 
conceived  the  COTN  idea. 

The  award-winning  briefing  page  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 


Columnist  Clarence  Page  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  TMS  keynoted  the  Nov.  1 
awards  luncheon. 

Another  NAS  editorial  cartoonist,  Ann 
Telnaes,  has  won  both  an  Environmental 
Media  Award  and  a  Population  Institute 
Global  Media  Award. 


New  Addresses 

Self-syndicated  “in  a  NutsheU” 

humor  columnist  Barbara  Naness  has 
new  e-mail  and  Web  site  addresses.  They 
are  nutshell@h2net.net  and  http://h2net. 
net/p/nutshell. 


REWLTDIG 

cxinduct! 


PR  Appointment 

VETERAN  PUBUC  RELATIONS  execu¬ 
tive  Mark  Nowlan  has  been  named 
manager  of  PR  Newswire’s  Detroit  bureau. 


Comics  Survey 

JEFFREY  UNDENBLATT  IS  seeking  vol¬ 
unteers  to  help  with  his  annual  survey 
of  which  comics  appear  in  the  country’s 
1(X)  biggest  newspapers  {E&P,  March  2, 
p.36). 

The  Forest  Hills,  N.Y-based  Lindenblatt 
(718-575-3289)  said  the  volunteers  would 


Winning  editorial  cartoons  by  Jimmy 
Margulies  and  Ann  Telnaes 


Part  of  Newsday's  cartoon  features  about 
Bob  Dole  and  Bill  Clinton 
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PROJECTIONS  ON  TARC,ET  A(,AIN! 

Latest  figures  are  proving  the  1996  Market  Guide  pro- 
je'etions  to  be  aeeurate  within  2  pereentage  points*! 
That's  a  remarkdble  reeord!  Put  these  aeeurate  figures  to 
work  for  you! 


BEST  VALUE! 


Corporate  planning,  franchise  site  selection,  test  market  selection, 
media  buys,  sales  forecasts  ...  the  E&P  Market  Guide  helps  mar¬ 
keters  in  a  lot  of  ways  because  of  its  unique  combination  of  both  quanti¬ 
tative  AND  qualitative  data  for  newspaper  markets  PLUS  its  accurate 
economic  and  demographic  forecasts. 

Market  surveys  of  every  newspaper  market  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  pro¬ 
vide  quality  of  life  data  including:  principal  industries,  shopping  centers 
and  retail  outlets,  climate,  transportation  data,  auto  registrations,  col- 
legesAiniversities/military  installations  ....  16  categories  of  data  that  can 
demonstrate  ideal  market  conditions. 

And  for  decisions  based  purely  on  numbers,  the  Market  Guide  includes 
tables  of  economic  and  demographic  data  presented  by  state/province. 
MSA/NECMA,  county  and  city.  Actuals  are  compared  to  exclusive 
annual  E&P  forecasts  which  have  earned  the  trust  of  marketers  through 
consistently  remaikable  accuracy  (+/-2%).  These  include  forecasts  of 
population,  income,  ages,  ethnicities,  households  and  retail  sales. 


When  you’re  selling  your  market,  as  well  as  your  newspaper  advertising 
products  to  reach  it,  use  the  Market  Guide  as  a  source.  The  E&P  Market 
Guide  can  help  you  tell  your  full  marketing  story  with  authority! 

Quantitative  data  PLUS  qualitative  data ...  all  in  one  book!  And  it’s  only  $100. 


TO  ORDER  OR  FOR  MORE 
~  INFORMATION,  CALL: 

(212)  675-4380  •  Fax:  (212)  691-6939 
E-mail:  edpub@mediainfo.com 
Order  through  our  Web  site  store:  http://www.mediainfo.com 

Mail  your  order  with  check  (U.S.  funds  drawn  on  U.S.  bank),  made  jjayable  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  shipping  instmetions  (street  address,  no  P.O.  boxes)  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher,  11 W.  19*  St,  New  York,  NY  100114234 

CA,  DC,  NY  and  OH  residents  must  add  applicable  tax.  Canada  residents  please  add  GST. 

OR 

Lode  for  the  handy  Business  Reply  cxder  form  in  this  issue  of  E&P 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Company 


Curmudgeon 

Continued  from  page  3 

Oregonian,  cautioned  editors  against 
“abandoning  the  newsroom  for  the 
boardroom,”  but  warned,  “make  damn 
sure  you’re  there  for  the  big  decisions.” 

The  Washington  Post's  ombudsman, 
Geneva  Overholser,  chimed  in  to  suggest 
that  internal  communication  between 
departments  at  many  newspapers  is  “gen¬ 
erally  lousy,”  though  she  emphasized  that 
she  was  not  speaking  about  her  own 
paper. 

On  the  matter  of  journalism  optimism, 
the  best  line  of  the  day  came  from  an  edi¬ 
tor  whose  paper  had  suffered  persistent 
circulation  slippages.  Asked  how  circula¬ 
tion  looked  these  days,  he  said:  “We’re 
managing  our  circulation  downward.”  He 
shall  remain  anonymous. 


Private 

Continued  from  page  13 

“The  education  department  said  the 
disciplinary  hearings  should  be  open,” 
said  Goodman.  “But  they  haven’t  said 
which  testimony  would  be  considered 
public  and  what  is  not.” 

The  University'  of  North  Carolina  and 
other  institutions  have  argued  that  they 
would  lose  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
federal  grants  if  they  violate  the  privacy 
terms  of  the  Buckley  Amendment. 

The  Department  of  Education,  which 
is  supposed  to  monitor  Buckley  Amend¬ 
ment  violations,  can  cut  off  grants  to  uni¬ 
versities  found  in  contempt  of  it. 

But  the  Red  And  Black,  the  University 
of  Georgia  student  newspaper,  seemingly 
scuttled  that  argument  when  it  con¬ 
vinced  the  state  Supreme  Court  in  1993 
to  open  disciplinary  hearings. 

That  suit  provided  the  public  a  front- 
row  view  of  a  case  involving  a  19-year- 
old  student  who  nearly  died  in  a  frater¬ 
nity  hazing  incident.  But  the  ground¬ 
breaking  Georgia  decision  hasn’t  per¬ 
suaded  the  Department  of  Education  to 
cut  funding  to  the  Athens,  Ga.,  campus. 

“No  one  has  ever  lost  funding  for  vio¬ 
lating  Buckley,”  said  Doug  Tuttle,  the 
recent  past  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Campus  Law  Enforcement 
Administrators.  “There  has  never  been  a 
sanction  against  any  university.” 

Tom  Ziko,  a  special  state  deputy  attor¬ 
ney  general  defending  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  says  he  plans  to  “make 
certain”  the  Buckley  Amendment  is  fairly 
applied.  “The  student  Honor  Court  is  not 
a  court  for  purposes  of  constitutional 
law,”  he  said.“It  is  an  administrative  body.” 

Amanda  Martin,  an  attorney  represent¬ 


ing  the  Tar  Heel,  believes  the  student 
judicial  system  should  not  be  shut  off 
from  the  campus  community  it  serves. 

“The  community  has  to  know 
whether  someone  in  power  has  gotten 
preferential  treatment,”  she  said.  “The 
only  way  to  know  that  is  to  open  up  the 
hearings.  Right  now,  a  lot  of  power  is 
being  entrusted  to  just  a  few  students.” 

But  Ziko  will  argue  in  Superior  Court 
next  month  that  making  the  disciplinary 
hearings  public  might  force  open  disci¬ 
plinary  meetings  in  high  schools  or  even 
elementary  schools. 

Both  sides  agree  that  Honor  Court 
hearings  can  be  opened  at  the  discretion 
of  the  person  charged.  In  sexual  assault 
cases,  the  hearings  are  closed  unless  the 
accuser  agrees  to  make  them  public. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
recently  began  distributing  summaries  of 
disciplinary  actions,  but  without  names, 
addresses  and  witnesses,  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discern  the  seriousness  of 
charges.  Eor  example,  the  Honor  Court 
announced  that  16  hearings  last  summer 
resulted  in  censures  and  suspensions  for 
charges  including  drug  possession,  theft, 
plagiarism,  forgery,  as  well  as  disorderly 
and  obscene  conduct. 

Journalists  fighting  to  pry  open  the 
doors  to  campus  disciplinary  heatings 
say  that  the  people  in  charge  are  not 
qualified  to  handle  the  criminal  cases 
they  preside  over. 

Schwartz  believes  that  students  who 
are  accused  of  criminal  behavior  should 
not  be  tried  in  a  campus  court. 

“People  are  aghast  when  they  find  out 
that  students  are  acting  as  judges  and 
juries  in  criminal  cases,”  said  Schwartz,  the 
Tar  Meets  professional  business  manager. 

But  members  of  the  school’s  Honor 
Court  say  they  are  well  prepared. 

“We  go  through  a  lot  to  get  on  the 
court,”  said  David  Huneycutt,  a  22-year- 
old  chemistry  and  political  science  major 
who  serv'es  as  student  attorney  general 
for  the  Chapel  Hill  judiciary.  “We  are 
heavily  screened  and  we  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Student  Congress. 

“I  understand  why  it  is  so  frustrating 
to  people  who  don’t  know  how  we 
work.  If  people  knew  the  truth,  they 
wouldn’t  worr>’  as  much.  It  is  so  much 
better  than  what  they  imagine.” 

Tar  Heel  editor  Jeanne  Fuigate  says 
students  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  judge  the  process  for  themselves. 

“The  campus  has  a  right  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  these  hearings,”  Furgate 
insisted.  “There  are  too  many  things  that 
can  happen  behind  closed  doors.  They 
could  involve  the  quarterback  of  the 
football  team  or  even  the  editor  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper. 


“When  parents  send  their  children  to  a 
.school,  they  would  want,  I  think,  for 
them  to  participate  in  a  community  that 
looks  up  the  ideals  of  free  speech  in  a 
democracy.” 

Susanna  Matsen,  a  21-year-old  bio¬ 
chemistry  and  comparative  literature 
major  and  chairwoman  of  the  Honor 
Court  judges,  believes  that  close-knit 
campuses  need  student  Honor  Courts. 

“A  university  is  distinct  from  a  town  or 
a  community,”  Matsen  said.  “The  Honor 
Court  is  about  integrity.  It  is  about  foster¬ 
ing  an  intellectual  climate.” 


Immigrant 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

As  he  raced  along  at  over  100  miles  an 
hour,  the  driver  turned  to  the  passengers 
and  screamed;  “You  are  bad  people.  We 
are  all  going  to  die  and  it’s  your  foult.You 
can  all  go  straight  to  hell.” 

Miraculously,  she  said,  no  one  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured,  the  Copley  reporters  not  at 
all.  A  number  of  migrants  have  died  in 
auto  crashes  while  fleeing  local  police 
and  border  agents. 

From  a  safe  house  in  San  Diego,  there 
were  more  stealthy  vehicle  moves  to 
avoid  Border  Patrol  checkpoints  en  route 
to  Los  Angeles,  where  Munoz  was  to 
board  a  plane  to  Chicago  and  a  dish¬ 
washer  job  awaiting  him.  In  Los  Angeles, 
Walker  and  Brown  watched  as  Luis  paid 
for  a  fake  green  card  and  then  hopped  a 
plane  with  him  to  Chicago. 

In  the  entire  series  there  is  no  first-per¬ 
son  reference  to  Walker  or  Brown.  In  the 
interview.  Walker  said  the  idea  of  the 
story  was  to  put  illegal  immigration  into 
“human  terms,  make  the  subject  readable 
and  show  that  there  is  a  well-developed, 
intricate  networic  for  getting  [migrants] 
across.  “I  also  wanted  to  show  why  so 
many  Mexicans  take  this  dangerous  jour¬ 
ney  and  that  there  are  many  employers 
eagerly  waiting  for  them.  I  do  not  feel  we 
took  part  in  a  crime.” 

Neither  did  U.S.  Attorney  Alan  Bersin 
in  San  Diego.  Interviewed  on  a  radio  talk 
show,  he  stated:  “No,  I  don’t  think  in  this 
case  the  reporter  was  aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting.  She  was  simply  witnessing  the 
crime  of  illegal  entry.” 

Besides  the  Bee  and  the  Copley  news¬ 
papers,  the  series  ran  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Denver  Post,  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times,  Palm 
Beach  Post,  Mexico  City  News  and  other 
papers. 

“Reader  reaction  was  mixed,”  said 
Walker.  “Immigration  is  a  flash-point  sub¬ 
ject  that  both  rivets  and  upsets  people. 
This  was  one  part  of  the  story.” 
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Race 

Continued  from  page  9 

Asian  Americans  are  most  likel>'  to 
want  to  work  for  a  different  newspaper 
five  years  from  now.  One  Asian  American 
said:  “I  am  treated  as  though  I  am  white, 
so  there  is  no  bias,  but  no  appreciation 
of  ethnic  issues  or  how  whites  respond 
to  these  issues.” 

Dinah  Eng,  past  president  of  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association,  said 
Asian  Americans  are  treated  as  if  they 
were  invisible.  She  also  cited  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  and  language  as  among  the 
problems  they  face  on  the  job. 

“When  1  talk  with  my  mother,  she 
speaks  Chinese,  [and]  I  answer  her  in 
English,”  Eng  said. “Chinese  is  my  first  lan¬ 
guage,  but  when  I  hear  the  words,  my 
mind  is  processing  them  in  English.  In  a 
similar  way,  I  think  minorities  and  non¬ 
minorities,  from  a  cultural  viewpoint,  the 
words  may  be  in  English,  and  we  think 
we  are  saying  the  same  thing,  but  we  are 
all  not  hearing  the  same  thing.” 

Native  Americans  and  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  the  most  likely'  to  move  to 
another  medium  or  to  leave  journalism 
altogether. 

As  one  Asian  American  journalist  said, 
“People  are  just  overworked,  underpaid 
and  are  losing  the  ideal  for  which  they 
became  journalists  in  the  first  place.” 


Enforce 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

with]  access  to  campus  crime  informa¬ 
tion  —  and  that’s  just  the  tip  of  the  ice¬ 
berg,”  he  said. 

Calls  only  reflect  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  who  want  to  take  the 
next  step,  Goodman  pointed  out.  “But 
when  I  talk  informally  to  college  news¬ 
paper  editors  around  the  country,  or  if 
I’m  at  a  conference,  about  [whether] 
your  school  is  accurately  reporting  crime 
statistics,  I  don’t  find  anybody  who  says, 
yes,  they  are. 

“Everyone  believes  they  are  under¬ 
reporting  certain  categories  of  crime,  but 
in  many  cases,  they  don’t  have  the  ability 
to  prove  that,”  he  said. 

Goodman  said  it  will  take  laws  and 
lawsuits  to  open  campus  police  logs  in 
accordance  with  the  Campus  Security 
Act. 

A  lawsuit  seeking  access  to  campus 
police  records  at  Miami  University  of 
Ohio  was  filed  by  former  Miami  Student 
editor  Jennifer  Markiewicz,  who  has 
since  graduated. 

The  problem  with  the  law  requiring 
disclosure  of  campus  crime  statistics  is 


that  nobody  knows  whether  they’re 
accurate,  Goodman  explained.  With  open 
police  logs,  it’s  easier  to  determine  when 
a  department  is  in  violation. 

Goodman  agreed  with  House  critics 
that  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
authority  for  enforcing  the  Campus  Secu¬ 
rity  Act,  “has  shirked  its  responsibility.  In 
fact,  over  the  course  of  the  last  six  years, 
the  Department  of  Education  has  consis¬ 
tently  sided  against  those  who  seek 
access  to  campus  crime  information.” 

Urging  Congress  to  go  even  further  is 
the  Society  of  Pn)fessional  Journalists, 
which  is  calling  for  opening  campus  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  to  the  public,  as  well. 

“We  think  that  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  crime  on  campus  and  a  crime 
off  campus.  Crime  is  crime,  and  it  should 
be  treated  the  same  way  on  campus  as  a 
crime  off  campus,”  said  SPJ  President 
Steve  Geimann,  senior  editor  at  Commu¬ 
nications  Daily  in  Washington,  D.C. 

“There  have  been  too  many  instances 
where  reporters  trying  to  cover  a  story 
on  campus  can’t  get  information  that  any 
other  journalist  would  have  access  to,”  he 
added.  “That’s  not  right,  and  it’s  not  fair, 
and  it  also  jeopardizes  people  in  the  cam¬ 
pus  community.” 

SPJ  has  established  a  task  force  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  issue,  Geimann  explained,  say¬ 
ing  professional  journalists  should  lead 
the  fight  to  uncover  what’s  happening 
on  campus. 

“When  we  encounter  anybody  who  in 
the  slightest  is  trying  to  conceal  a  record, 
close  a  meeting  or  prevent  public 
scrutiny  of  a  public  action,”  he  said,  “we 
scream  loudly,  we  file  law'suits,  we 
protest,  we  write  about  it.” 

But  campus  crime  information  is  more 
than  a  journalism  issue,  he  said.  It’s  a  pub¬ 
lic  safety  issue. 

The  public  wouldn’t  tolerate  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  or  Chicago  police  denying 
access  to  the  basic  records  of  what  their 
officers  did  every  day,  Geimann  said.  Nor 
should  the  public  stand  for  it  when  it 
happens  on  campus. 


SPJ  Protests 
Journalist  Jailing 

The  society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  criticized  a  30-day  jail  sen¬ 
tence  imposed  on  two  Tonga  journalists 
in  a  dispute  over  reporting  on  an 
impeachment  motion  against  the  justice 
minister. 

SPJ  president  Steve  Geimann  joined 
the  Pacific  Island  News  Association  in 
urging  Tonga’s  government  to  release 
Kalafi  Moala,  publisher  of  the  weekly 


Times  of  Tonga,  and  his  deputy  editor, 
Filokalafi  ‘Aka'uola.  They  were  jailed  on 
September  20. 

Knight  Bestows 
Several  Grants 

The  MICHIGAN  JOURNAUSM  Fel¬ 
lows  Program  has  been  awarded  a 
$3,250,000  challenge  grant  by  the  John 
S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  to 
endow  fellowships  and  to  partially 
endow  the  director’s  position. 

The  program  at  Ann  Arbor  includes 
specialty  fellowships  in  business,  law, 
medicine  and  education.  The  Knight 
challenge  grant  will  provide  $2.25  mil¬ 
lion  to  endow  three  general  fellowships, 
as  well  as  the  incentive  for  the  university 
to  raise  a  matching  amount  to  endow 
specialty  fellowships  in  education,  the 
arts,  and  new  media.  An  additional  $1 
million  will  endow  the  program  direc¬ 
tor’s  position. 

The  five-year  grant  to  the  University  of 
Michigan-Ann  Arbor  was  one  of  several 
totaling  $8,716,000  awarded  to  journal¬ 
ism  organizations  and  institutions  at  the 
foundation’s  trustees  fall  meeting. 

Other  grants  include:  $375,000  over 
three  years  to  Western  Kentucky  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Bowling  Green  for  the  New  Media 
Visual  Editing  Project;  $300,000  chal¬ 
lenge  grant  over  three  years  to  the  New 
York  City-based  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists  to  help  establish  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Response  Fund;  $175,000  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  to  develop  a  trial  midcareer  fellow¬ 
ship  program  for  copy  editors. 

Also,  $  174,000  over  three  years  to  San 
Jose  State  University  in  California  for  the 
East  Side  Union  High  School  District 
Journalism/Mass  Communication  Net¬ 
work  model  project;  $150,000  over 
three  years  to  the  University  of  Nevada 
in  Reno  to  continue  and  expand  a 
recruiting  and  retention  program  for 
minority  students;  $150,000  over  three 
years  to  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.-based  World 
Press  Institute  for  general  support; 
$126,000  to  the  Independent  Journalism 
Foundation  in  New  York  City  for  the 
organization’s  centers  in  Slovakia  and 
the  Czech  Republic. 

New  Computers 
For  NPC  Library 

The  COMPAQ  COMPUTER  Corp.  has 
donated  advanced  PCs,  monitors  and 
server  technology  to  the  National  Press 
Club’s  Eric  Friedheim  Library  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  PERSON’S 
DREAM  TO  edit  and  publish  a  small¬ 
town  quality  newspaper.  Opportunity 
for  experienced  person  or  couple. 
Tabloid  with  3000  circulation;  10,000 
potential,  in  beautiful  southeastern  Ari¬ 
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potential  for  weekly  Emphasis  on 
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MEDIA  INVESTOR/PARTNER 
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speaking)  seeks  investor(s)/possible 
partner(s)  to  help  bring  about  con¬ 
tinued  growth.  (Community  newspa¬ 
pers.  Web  Site,  TV  show.  Ad  agency. 
No  limits  to  where  this  could  go.  Tell 
me  who  you  are,  leave  FAX  number  to 
receive  more  information,  (310)  476- 
6397,  ext.  163.  This  is  the  one  you've 
been  waiting  for!! 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


FLORIDA  CENTRAL  GULF  COAST 
direct  mail  publication  to  28,000. 
Gross  1 30K.  Priced  80K.  Fred  Smith 
Realty,  Harry  Scott,  (941 )  952-5806. 


HAWAII 

PUBLISH  IN  PARADISE!  $195K  for  a 
profitable  upbeat  monthly  community 
newsmagazine  in  Hawaii.  Solid  read¬ 
ership  and  advertiser  base.  Ten  years 
strong  and  growing.  (808)  263-3535. 


JUST  ACROSS  THE  RIVER:  Southern 
Oklahoma  weekly,  established  nearly 
a  century.  OPA  award-winner.  Owner 
at  retirement  age,  ready  to  sell  to 
eager,  hard  worker.  Bill  Berger,  Assoc. 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition 
Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512)  476- 
3950. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  odd  paid  newspapers 
to  its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  MEDIA  COMPANY  with  operat¬ 
ing  newspapers  seeks  community,  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  shoppers, 
alternative  delivery  systems.  AAanage- 
ment  encouraged  ta  remain  and  partic¬ 
ipate  in  investment.  All  inquiries  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Reply  to  Box 
07688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


TRADE  PUB  FIRE  &  RESCUE  INDUSTRY 
Research  complete  ready  to  launch. 
Pub  or  Corp  $10,000  or  terms. 

(410)  987-9600,  Fax  (410)  987-9602 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Bolitho-Cribb  Report:  http://www.cribb.com 


Confidential  Appraisal  for  Bolitho-Cribb 
Estate,  ESOP,  Partners,  &  Associates 
Bank  Tax,  Stock,  Assets 


II 


Daiiiv  lOA,  oiuoiv,  rAsaeia  &  Appraisal 

1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  406-586-6621 
John  T.  Cribb  MT  59715  e-mail:  JcribbOlmtnet  406-586-6774 
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PUBUCAHON 


COLOR 


#  COPIES 


COST/COPY 


TOTAL 


RED 


1996  iNTtRNATONAL 
Year  Book 


$125 


BLUE 


1997  Edttor&Pubusher 
Market  Guic€ 


$100 


1997  E&P/FPP  COMMUNRY, 
Specialty  and  Free 
PueucATiONS  Year  Book 


GREEN 


$99 


Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  11  W.  19th  St, 
NYC,  NY  10011.  Fax  number  :(212)  691-6939. 
e-mail  us  at  ec^pub@me(iainfo.com. 

VISIT  THE  E&P  WEB  SITE  AT  htlp://vvv\nwxnedBinf6xom 

QgQI 


FREE* 


SHIPPING 


TAX** 


MY  TOTAL  ORDER 


(  )  My  check  IS  enclosed  (payable  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Company) 
Payment  must  be  in  US  Dollars  drawn  on  a  US  bank 
(  )Chargemy(  )VISA(  )MC  (  )AMEX 
# 


Please  ship  the  following  publication(s)  to  the  name  and 
address  below.  My  credit  card  number  or  check  is  enclosed 


Exp.  Date 


Signature 


Company 


*Orders  shipped  outside  the  US  and  Canada  must  add 
$25  per  shipment  **Califomia,  District  of  Columbia, 
New  York  and  Ohio  residents  must  add  applicable  tax. 
Canada  residents  please  add  GST. 


PUHLISHKR  ^ 


market 


1997 


Your  Business  (Check  one  Category  Only) 

1.  J  Newspaper 

11.  J  Service  Industry 

2.  J  Newspaper  Equip.  Mfr. 

^2.  J  Unversity^biic  Ubrary 

3.  □  Syndicate/News 

13.  □  Rnandal 

Service 

14.  □  Retail 

4.  J  Advertising  Agency 

15.  □  Public  Transportation 

5.  J  Public  Relations  Fimn 

16.  □  Individual 

6.  J  Legal  Rrm 

17.  J  Publishing  Other  Than 

7.  J  Government 

Newspaper 

8.  □  Mfr.-General 

18.  J  Real  Estate 

9.  □  Mfr.- Auto &Tnxk 

19.  J  Other 

10.  J  Mfr. -Food 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  RESOURCE  ORDER  CARD 


Z' 


■if<'uV,sr 


WIU' 
will  Kl 


Editor  &  Publisher 

REID^  MVSWi^V  l’^t^i'’^3tional  Year  Book. 

The  premier  US  & 
International  directory  of 
daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Published  in  two 
volumes,  the  YEAR 
BOOK  includes  price¬ 
less  newspaper  data, 
installed  equipment,  con¬ 
tacts,  phone/fax  numbers,  e-mail  and  Web  sites. 
Continuously  published  since  1924.  Also  available 
on  CD-ROM  with  or  without  listing  capabilities. 
Call  for  details  and  FREE  demonstration  disk! 


GREEN!  ALL  NEW!! 

1997  Editor  &  Publisher/Free 
Paper  Publisher  Community, 

Specialty  &  Free  Publications 
Year  Book.  Brand-new  directory 

of  US  &  Canadian  weekly, 

community,  free,  niche,  alternative 
and  TMC  publications.  Includes 
newspaper  data,  contacts, 
phone/fax  numbers,  Web  site 
URL,  e-mail  addresses  and  MORE! 


ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  TODAY!  USE 
THE  EASYORDER  FORM  IN  BACK,  OR 
CALL  212-675-4380. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED! 


Stock  your  library  with  the  indispensable  news¬ 
paper  resources  available  ONLY  from  the 
researchers  at  Editor  &  Publisher: 


BLUfe 
&GREEN. 

The  Powerhouse  Newspap 
Directories  from  E&P. 


\  \\  \UKVA 


BLUE!  1997  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide.  City-by-city  market  data 
for  over  1,600  US  &  Canadian  cities  with 
daily  newspapers.  Exclusive  E&P  rank¬ 
ings  for  all  MSAs,  top  250  daily  newspa¬ 
per  counties  and  cities.  Valuable  '97 
economic  forecasts.  An  indispensable  tool  for 
your  marketing  needs.  Also  available  on  CD-ROM. 
Call  for  more  information. 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  AAAIL  PERMIT  NO.20  NEW  YORK,  NY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Editordr 

PUBLISHER 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 
11  W  19THST. 

NEW  YORK  NY  10114-0111 


lllllllllllll 


.11. ..II... nil. mI 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

MAILROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration.  Herb  Carlbom 

CK  Optical  (310)  372-0372. 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 

MULLER  MARTINI  227 

KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

MAILROOM 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Stondlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  25#,  -  28#,  -  30# 
BEHRENS  INT'L,  LTD.  -  N.B.  CAUF. 

(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844, 


PRE-OWNED  AAAILROOM  Equipment 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


QUIPP  STACKERS 

Recently  traded  in  for  new  Compass 
stackers.  Available  November/ 
December.  Call  TMSI  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  (216)  267-7666. 


Quality  that  makes  an  impression  wotlrlwitle 

^  '?«r  Select  from:  i 

f  ^  ^  Complete  Presses 

\J  1^  O  Additions  to  Existmg  Presses 

□  3<olor  Satellites 
rn  O  4-Hi  Arrengements 

O  Stacked  Units 

fOjv  \  O  Integral  Roll  Stand  Units 
O  Haw  and  Quarter  Folders 
I  \  O  Cutoff:  20"  -  21%'  -  TTT  22%' 

□  l8,S00co30,000IPH 
SALES  -  SERVICE  -  PARTS  A  I VA 

Phone:  (770)  552-1528  MLIM 
Fax:  (770)  552-2669  GRAPHC5K 


OPERATIONS  CONSULTANTS 


Seasoned  Newspaper  Consultant 
FACIUTIES/PRESS/OPERATIONS 
Small/Medium/Large  Newspopers 
Call  (800)  705-6433  to  discuss  your 
challenges  and  opportunities. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sale 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI  5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  1982  6/u  HARRIS  VI 5C  w 
or  w/o  prepress  equipment;  1971  3/u 
GOSS  COMMUNITY;  2/u  &  3/u 
NEWS  KING;  4/u  1978  &  2/u  1971 
HARRIS  VI 5A;  GOSS  COMMUNITY  1 
unit  book  press,  22  3/4"  x  36" 

Tel:  (913)  362-8888 
Fax:  (913)  362-8901 


The  purpose  of  the  writer  is  to  keep 
civilization  from  (destroying  itself. 

Albert  Camus 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COtAMUNITY, 
SC,  SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fax  (770)  552-2669 


METRO  LINER  TOWER 
PRESS  UNITS 
PUBLISHERS: 

A  UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY  TO 
RE-EQUIP 

Exclusive  Sale  — Outstanding 
metro-liner  plant  22”,  560 
MM  cut-off,  updated,  75,000 
eph,  48  Goss  metro-liner 
units,  10  4x1  metro  towers, 
1976-1988  with  excellent 
colour  capacity,  48  45”  Goss 
digital  autopasters 
8  3/2  lap  and  pin  folders  8 
upper  balloon  formers 
8  intermediate,  former 
arrangements  complete  with 
stitchers 

The  very  latest  in  pic  thyristor 
drives  present.  Dampening 
timer  spray  dampners. 
Modem  press  control  systems 
all  to  be  fitted  with  the  most 
advanced  inking  technology 
available. 

Printing  Press  Services 
Sellers  Street  Factory 
Preston,  Lancashire 
ENGLAND,  PRl  5EU 
(011-44)  1772-797050 
Fax:  (44)  1772-652300 


SELUNG  YOUR  WEB  PRESS? 
Increase  your  exposure/ profits  through 
our  extensive  worldwide  network. 

We  offer  a  full  line  of  web  presses. 
Call  us  for  a  complete  list  of  available 
equipment. 

GLOBAL  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(91 3)  541  -8886  Fox  (91 3)  541  -8960 


2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/ 4"  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

MAN-Robnd  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4'  with  3 
high  rorimrs  and  angle  bars 

1  Urbanite  Folder.  22  3/4' 

1  Urbanite  Upper  Former 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  or  45"  with  Y  columns 
and  wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

8  Units  1  folder,  Harris  1650,  22  3/4' 
c.o. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-581 7  Fox  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


T^rnTT^TllV  ^FHVTr  FS 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

MR.  PUBLISHER 

If  your  circulation  department  is  floun¬ 
dering/and  going  nowhere!  Then  you 

BLENKARN 

Your  Telemarketing  Partner 

JEFF  BLENKARN  (616)  458-661 1 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 

need  my  company.  (508)  336-3266 

HEADLINE  PROMOTIONS 
Telemarketing/Door  Crew  Programs 
Tailored  to  fit  your  needs. 

Dennis  McQuillan  (800)  260-9823 

modernization. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

MA.STHFAD  INTFRNATIONAl 

Daily  Service  Contracts 

36  YEARS  IN  TELEA4ARKETING 
METRO  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC. 

(800)  545-6908 
(505)842-1357 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

"ResponseABIUTY" 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
(800)  950-8475 

Horace  Southward 

JOHN  A.  BURKE 

Single  Copy  Sales  -  Telemarketing 

NY  •  NJ  •  PA 

Call/Fax  (516)  588-2735 

24-Hour  Line 

P.O.  Box  1952 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

30  Years  experierKe! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 10 

. . n 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


iNTEBVEitrrraN  - 
t  BETENnSN 
1-800-327-8463 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


Literature  is  the  memory  of  humanity. 

I.B.  Singer 


BUYING  OR  SELLING?  SELLING  OR 
SERVICING?  SERVICING  OR  BUYING? 
SELLING  OR  BUYING?  BUYING  OR 
SELLING?  SELLING  AND  SERVICING? 
BUYING  OR  SELLING? 

????????? 

MAKE  THE  CALL!  WE’LL  HELP! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
1  (212)675-4380,170/171 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

COLLEGE  OF  CHARLESTON  --  The  Col¬ 
lege  of  Charleston's  department  of 
English  and  Communication  invites 
applications  for  a  tenure-track  assistant 
prafessor  position  in  media  studies, 
beginning  August  1997.  Teaching  and 
media  experience  preferred.  Ph.D.  and 
scholarly  potential  required.  Four- 
course  semester  teaching  load,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  af  courses  in  media  writing, 
with  summer  teaching  opportunities. 
Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
transcripts,  and  three  recommendation 
letters  by  December  1 ,  1 996  to  Dr. 
Nan  Morrison,  Chair,  Department  of 
English  and  Communication,  College 
of  Charleston,  66  George  Street, 
Charleston,  SC  29424.  Equal 
Oppartunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale  is  seeking  to  hire  a  managing 
editor  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
DAILY  EGYPTIAN,  one  of  the  nation's 
best  campus  newspapers. 

Appointee  should  have  significant 
professional  newspaper  experience  in 
reporting  end  editing.  Lower-level 
newspaper  management  experience  and 
familiarity  with  Macintosh  equipment  are 
advantages.  Master's  degree  and  subs¬ 
tantial  experience  in  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  required.  Demonstrated  interest  in 
teaching  or  working  with  students  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  managing  editor  directs  the 
news  operation,  coordinates  with  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  departments, 
teaches  (adjunct  lecturer)  in  the  School 
of  Journalism's  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram. 

Salary  is  based  upon  qualifications 
and  experience.  Starting  date  is  May  1 6, 
1 997.  Application  deadline  is  December 
15,  1996. 

Send  resume  and  names,  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references  to 
Chair,  Managing  Editor  Search 
Committee,  School  of  Journalism, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  IL  62901  -6601 . 

Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  SlUC  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  AND 
BROADCASTING  AT  OKLAHOMA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  is  seekinq  an 
advertising  professional  with  teaming 
experience  and  a  master's  degree,  pre¬ 
ferably  a  doctorate,  beginning  in 
August  1997.  The  qualified  candidate 
should  be  versatile  enough  to  teach 
courses  in  our  public  relations 
sequence  as  well  as  beginning  and 
advanced  advertising.  Skills  in  multi- 
media  and  the  ability  to  teach  in  other 
media  areas,  including  our  graduate 
program  in  moss  communications,  are 
a  strong  plus.  Strong  working  rela¬ 
tionships  with  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  and  student  ad  club  are 
necessary.  The  salary  for  this  tenure 
track  Assistant/ Associate  Professor  is 
highly  competitive. 

Please  submit  vita,  transcripts  and 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  three  references  to  Dr.  Maureen 
J.  Nemecek,  chair,  personnel  commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Journalism  and  Broad¬ 
casting,  206  Paul  Miller  Bldg.,  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University,  Stillwater,  OK 
74078-4053.  (405)  744-8282.  E-mail 
questions  to  osusjb@okway.okstate.edu 
Applications  are  due  December  1 5, 
1996  or  until  filled.  OKLAHOMA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  IS  AN  ADA/EEO/ 
AA  EMPLOYER.  WOMEN  AND 
MINORITY  CANDIDATES  ARE 
ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHER 

7-day  daily  with  20,000+  circulation 
in  Zone  2  seeks  a  circulation  innovator 
and  marketing-oriented  publisher.  The 
successful  candidate  must  enjoy  the 
pressures  of  working  in  a  growing 
rural  community.  Seeking  a  candidate 
with  a  minimum  of  4  to  5  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  top  management  of  a  daily 
newspaper.  Candidate  must  have  the 
ability  to  produce  positive  results,  be  a 
leader  in  the  market,  and  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  as  part  of  a  team. 

This  is  an  immediate  opening  and  the 
successful  candidate  must  commit  to  liv¬ 
ing  within  the  community  the  newspa¬ 
per  serves.  We  are  offering  an 
excellent  compensation  and  benefit 
package.  Salary  open,  with  additional 
MBO  patentiaf.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  requirements  to  Box 
07954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&Fs  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  (212)  675*4380 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  NEEDED 

FOR  GROWING  ALTERNATIVE 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Dynamic,  growing  company  needs  an 
advertising-oriented  person  to  lead  our 
new  alternative  publishing  company  as 
chief  advertising  sales  person  and 
general  manager.  We've  developed 
two  new  alternative  publications  and 
are  planning  future  growth.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  who  has  advertising 
management  experience  and  who 
wants  to  grow  into  general  manage¬ 
ment.  Experience  with  an  alternative 
would  be  useful  but  not  required. 

You  will  be  part  of  a  larger  team  of 
leaders  who  manage  a  growing  cluster 
of  publications  in  an  attractive  univer¬ 
sity  town.  This  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  someone  who  wants  to  grow  in 
their  career. 

We  offer  a  very  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package  and  health  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  On-going  education  and  training 
appartunities  also  available.  Very 
gaod  opportunity  for  future  advance¬ 
ment. 

Came  graw  with  usi  Please  send  your 
resume,  a  list  of  references,  and  salary 
history  to;  Gary  G.  Gerlach,  president. 
Partnership  Press,  P.O.  Bax  380, 
Ames,  lA  50010. 

LARGE  MULTI-MEDIA  company  seeks 
right  person  for  general  management 
at  established  shopper  in  competitive, 
suburban  market  in  the  Southeast.  Look¬ 
ing  for  proven  track  record,  driven 
erson  who  can  do  it  oil.  Salary  plus 
onuses,  excellent  benefits.  If  this 
opportunity  interests  you,  send  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to  Joe  McGlamery, 
Morris  Newspaper  Corporation,  P.O. 
Box  888,  Statesboro,  GA  30459. 

PUBLISHER  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
LOS  AlAMOS  MONITOR 
LOS  ALAMOS,  NEW  MEXICO 

Landmark  Community  Newspapers  is 
looking  for  an  experienced  newspaper 
general  manager  or  publisher  for  this 
5-day  daily.  Los  Alamos  is  a  highly 
educated,  vibrant  community  in  the 
Jemez  mountains  with  exciting  cultural 
and  outdoor  recreational  attractions.  It 
is  also  the  home  of  the  famous  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory. 

Applicants  should  have  demonstrated 
strengths  in  community  involvement, 
customer  satisfaction,  financial 
performance,  leadership,  organization, 
and  team  building. 

Mail  cover  letter,  resume,  and  salary 
history  immediately  to: 

Randy  Mast 
VP/Operations 

Landmark  Community  Newspapers 
P.O.  Box  549 
Shelbyville,  KY  40066 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Honesty  is  something  you  can't  wear  out. 

Waylon  Jennings 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  owners 
of  over  300  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.S.  is  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for: 

•  Publisher  Trainees 

•  Advertising  Trainees 

•  Circulation  Managers 
Excellent  management  opportunities 
await  candidates  wishing  to  join  the 
fastest  grawing  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America.  No  phone  calls,  but 
send  resumes  to  American  Publishing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  520,  Marion,  IL  62959. 

All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 

PUBLISHER  needed  immediately  to 
build  senior-oriented  Florida  newspa¬ 
per  from  a  bi-weekly  to  a  daily.  Live 
and  work  in  paradise  with  like-minded 
professionals  tackling  a  most  unique 
growth  situation  in  a  50+  target 
market.  Demands  a  mature  staff  of  peo¬ 
ple-oriented,  well-seasoned  team 
players,  working  together  to 
accomplish  common  goals.  Must  have 
strong  leadership  abilities,  an  extensive 
advertising  background  and  daily 
newspaper  publishing  experience. 
Enjoy  a  beautiful  new  office  building 
and  a  brand-new  8-unit  Goss  press  in 
a  separate  location  under  construction. 
Mac  paginated  with  paid  circulation 
increasing.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  enticing  benefits  and  a  com¬ 
munity  you'll  never  want  to  leave.  The 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime!  Respond  to 
Box  07951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
8,000-evening  daily  seeks  aggressive 
advertising  director  to  develop  market 
strategies  with  hands-on  flair.  Ability  to 
motivate,  train,  develop  staff  key  in  this 
fast-growing  community  within  easy 
access  of  several  major  metro  areas. 

Compensation  includes  a  401  (k), 
health  plan  and  paid  vacation.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Tom 
Throne,  The  Leavenworth  Times,  422 
Seneca,  Leavenworth,  KS  66048. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  The  South 
Idaho  Press,  a  5,200  circulation  daily 
located  in  the  heart  of  Idaho's  Magic 
Valley,  is  looking  for  a  sales  pro  to 
lead  our  staff  of  six.  We  want  a  leader 
who  isn't  afraid  to  work  hard  to  get  the 
job  done.  We  have  a  very  good 
market  with  lots  of  untapped  potential. 
The  recreational  opportunities  are  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  in  this  mountain  para¬ 
dise.  Hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  hiking 
and  white  water  rafting  are  just  a  few 
af  the  outdoor  opportunities  available 
to  the  adventurer.  If  you're  ready  to 
make  a  change  we'd  like  to  talk  to  you. 
Send  your  resume  with  cover  letter  to: 
Jay  Lenkersdorf,  publisher,  P.O.  Box 
190,  Burley,  ID  83318. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ! 

Small  town  Zone  5  newspaper  group  j 

seeks  that  one  person  in  one  hundred  I 

that  has  what  it  takes  to  become  a  star  as  I 
an  Advertising  Manager  moving  to  the  I 
top  of  the  field.  A  great  place  to  bring 
up  a  family.  Excellent  salary,  fringe 
benefits,  commissions  and  profit  shor-  . 
ing.  Write  Box  07963,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher.  Please  state  present  earnings. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  US 

AT  (212)  929-1259  I 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Immediate  Opening  for  innovative, 
team-oriented  leader  to  manage  a 
retail  sales  staff  at  a  growing  daily 
paper  in  Central  New  York.  Applicants 
responsibilities  would  include  tracking 
sales  performances,  coordinating 
special  sections,  handling  National 
Accounts,  training  new  staff,  and  help¬ 
ing  to  increase  sales. 

The  candidate  will  possess  a  minimum 
of  three  years  of  successful  newspaper 
sales,  be  highly  motivated,  and  have 
exceptional  coaching  skills.  Previous 
Sales  Management  experience  a  plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  base  plus  com¬ 
mission,  full  benefits,  401  |k),  paid 
vacations,  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
part  of  one  of  the  most  progressive 
newspaper  groups  in  the  country. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to; 
Julie  Taulman,  advertising  director.  The 
Citizen,  25  Dill  Street,  Auburn,  NY 
13021. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
The  Danville  Register  &  Bee,  a  25,000 
circulation  Media  General  daily,  is 
looking  for  a  strong  leader  to  help  us 
reach  our  growth  targets  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
three  to  five  years  advertising  sales 
management  experience  and  will  be 
well  versed  in  all  advertising 
categories.  We  are  looking  for  a 
hands-on  manager  to  join  our  team 
and  help  us  achieve  our  goals  for  retail 
and  classified  growth  as  well  as  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities  in 
online  and  speciality  products.  Com- 
etitive  salary  and  comprehensive 
enefits  plan.  Send  resume  to:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Danville  Register  &  Bee,  P.O. 
Box  331 ,  Danville,  VA  24543. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING- 
MANAGER 

We  hove  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
high-energy,  results  oriented  manager 
with  experience  leading  and  motivat¬ 
ing  a  seasoned  staff.  The  individual 
selected  will  be  someone  who 
recognizes  opportunities  and  knows 
how  to  capitalize  on  them.  Creativity 
and  strong  planning  skills  a  must.  We 
have  excellent  market  position  in 
growth  market.  Excellent  pay  and 
benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history  in 
confidence  to; 

Robert  j.  Miller 
Advertising  Director 
The  Repository 
500  Market  Avenue  South 
Canton,  OH  44702-2193 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  and  MARKETING 
MANAGERS 

Recent  promotions  and  transfers  create 
your  opportunity  to  join  an  award¬ 
winning  Knight-Ridder  daily  (circula¬ 
tion  45,000)  in  a  competitive,  vibrant 
market.  The  (Boulder,  CO)  Daily 
Camera  seeks  candidates  with  the 
marketing,  technology  and  leadership 
skills  that  will  take  the  company,  its 
products  and  services  into  the  21st  cen¬ 
tury. 

MARKETING  MANAGER  who 
understands  brand  awareness,  the 
Internet,  target  marketing,  demo¬ 
graphics  and  growing  new  markets. 
Will  play  key  role  in  developing 
marketing  strategies  for  new  and  exist¬ 
ing  products,  including  print,  on-line 
and  events. 

CLASSIFIED  and  RETAIL  MANAGERS 
with  strong  sales  skills  who  con  use 
marketing  savvy  to  identify  key  market 
segments  and  grow  customer  base. 
Should  have  understanding  of  the 
Internet.  Will  manage  and  develop 
sales  supervisors  and  emerging  teams 
of  sales,  ad  design  and  sales  support 
personnel. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  compensation  package  and 
great  benefits.  Fox  (303)  473-1177  or 
send  confidential  cover  letter  and 
resume,  including  salary  history  to: 
Director,  Human  Resources,  Daily 
Camera,  P.O.  Box  591,  Boulder,  CO 
80306.  The  Daily  Camera  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  on 
experienced,  innovative  and  creative 
leader  for  our  classified  advertising 
department. 

Our  stable  market  within  Pennsylvania 
has  a  strong  economic  base.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  applicant  must  be  able  to 
effectively  manage  an  outside  sales 
and  inside  telemarketing  staff  totalling 
30  salespeople  at  this  102,000-i-  daily 
and  174,000  Sunday  metropolitan 
newspaper. 

The  position  reports  directly  to  the 
Advertising  Director  and  requires 
strong  communication,  organization 
and  selling  skills.  We  are  looking  for 
an  applicant  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  business,  marketing  or  communica¬ 
tions  with  prior  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  proven  record  of  success. 
A  hands-on  manager  with  the  ability  to 
motivate  the  entire  department  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience,  an  excep¬ 
tional  benefits  package,  including 
health  and  dental,  401  (k),  pension 
plan  and  paid  vocation. 

Send  resume,  with  salary  history  and 
requirements  to  James  Stephanak, 
advertising  director.  The  Patriot  News, 
P.O.  Box  2265,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17105. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Due  to  promotion,  there  is  a  career 
opportunity  for  an  experienced  Display 
Advertising  Manager  at  a  40,000-t- 
daily  newspaper  in  central  Washing¬ 
ton  state.  We  focus  on  revenue  goal 
achievement  in  an  environment  that  max¬ 
imizes  work  place  satisfaction. 
Responsibilities  include  direct  man¬ 
agement  of  Retail,  AAajor  Accounts  and 
Outside  classified  sales  staff  as  well  as 
development  of  new  products  and 
revenue  generating  ideas.  Qualified 
candidate  must  be  an  aggressive 
advertising  sales  professional  with  proven 
sales  and  leadership  experience,  a  history 
of  increasing  ad  revenues,  and  strong 
communication  skills.  Send  or  fax  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to;  Kay 
Gauze,  HR  Director,  Yakima  Herald- 
Republic,  P.O.  Box  9668,  Yakima,  WA 
98909.  Fax:  (509)  577-7722.  A  member 
of  the  Seattle  Times  group. 

EOE 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 
One  of  Southern  California's  most 
progressive  and  exciting  newspapers 
has  an  opportunity  for  a  gpal  oriented, 
self-starter  with  strongJeadership/ 
people  skills  to  join  our  Advertising 
team.  Prior  experience  in  planning  and 
budgeting  plus  a  proven  track  record 
that  can  maximize  potential  from  our 
retail  soles  staff  is  needed.  If  you  vrant 
to  be  challenged  each  day  with  retail 
possibilities,  then  this  is  the  job  for  you. 
Excellent  benefits  to  include  medical, 
dental,  life,  401  (k).  Interested  appli¬ 
cants  are  asked  to  mail  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  07960,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  M/F/D/V. 


_ ADVERTISING 

MID-ATLANTIC  STATES/ZONE  3 
ADVERTISING 
DIREaOR 

35,000  Daily/ 42,000  SurKloy 
(One  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  states  finest 
medium-sized  dailies). 

We  are  looking  for  a  strong  leader  who 
knov/s  how  to  sell,  leach,  motivate  and 
plan.  Must  understand  Marketing,  be 
innovative  and  imaginative  and  hove  a 
desire  to  set  and  meet  goals. 

We  are  looking  for  an  achiever  with 
leadership  qualities  and  experience  to 
help  a  very  successful  newspaper  max¬ 
imize  market  potential. 

The  ideal  candidate  is  an  aggressive  goal- 
oriented  individual  who  recognizes 
opportunities  and  knows  how  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  them. 

If  you  are  currently  the  advertising 
director  for  a  smaller  to  medium  size 
newspaper  in  a  competitive  environ¬ 
ment  and  are  looking  to  move  up,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you. 

If  you  are  currently  the  assistant 
advertising  director  of  a  medium  size 
newspaper  and  are  not  content  in  your 
current  position  and  are  competitive 
and  want  to  show  your  abilities  and 
talent  with  the  px>tential  to  move  up,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you. 

Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  07966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


La  Opinion,  The  Leading  Spanish  Language  Daily 
Newspaper  has  the  following  positions  open: 

Co-op  Coordinator  —  Will  interact  with  territory  sales  reps  to 
promote  and  organize  use  of  co-op  dollars  for  new  business 
development  and  supervise  the  collection  of  co-op  program  info. 
Must  have  experience  in  co-oping  (preferably  Recast),  3  years 
sales  experience,  and  have  some  management  experience. 
Must  have  a  bachelors  degree  and  have  the  ability  to  speak  some 
Spanish. 

Entertainment  Account  Executive  —  Will  sell  advertising  space 
to  current  and  new  entertainment  industry  accounts.  Must  have 
well  developed  agency  relationships  and  polished  presentation 
skills.  Must  have  a  bachelors  degree,  have  5  years  sales 
experience,  have  the  ability  to  speak  some  Spanish  and  have 
strong  familiarity  with  Hispanic  music  and  film. 

La  Opinion  has  a  long  tradition  of  serving  the  Latino  community 
and  offers  excellent  growth  opportunities.  Interested  candidates 
must  fax  (21 3)  896-231 4  or  mail  resume  with  a  cover  letter  which 
explicitly  states  salary  history  requirements  to; 

La.  OpiniiSn 

The  Leading  Spanish  Language  Daily  Newspaper 

Attn:  HR-SX3A1, 411  West  5th  St.,  Suite  1000, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90013. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

SALES  MANAGER  FOR  group  of  five 
v/eekly  shoppers  and  a  weekly  military 
contract  newspoper.  Over  60,000 
weekly  circulation.  Expansion  plans 
call  for  a  proven  sales  leader  to  guide 
our  staff.  We  are  a  Freedom  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  newspaper  and  offer 
one  of  the  best  benefit  packages  in  the 
industry.  Respond  to  Frank  Lyon,  c/o 
The  Sedalia  Democrat,  700  S.  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Sedalia,  MO  65301 . 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Growing  market  in  Indiana  has 
opportunity  for  the  right  candidate.  If 
you  are  big  on  customer  service,  pro¬ 
moting  the  product  and  aggressive  on 
growth,  this  might  be  the  job  for  you. 
The  product  is  a  six  day,  PM  paper.  It's 
a  small  paper  with  big  plans.  ABC  and 
computer  knowledge  needed.  Please 
reply  to  Box  07958,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

DAYTON  CONSUMER 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Dayton  Daily  News  located  in 
Southwestern  Ohio,  a  Cox  Enterprise 
Newspaper,  is  seeking  an  individual 
for  the  position  of  Consumer  Sales 
Manager  in  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  individual  must  possess 
expertise  in  home  delivery  sales  ond 
marketing  with  knowledge  of  depart¬ 
ment  specific  and  newspaper  related 
processes.  Responsibilities  include: 
managing  telemarketing,  crew  and 
storefront  operations;  creoting  non- 
traditional  sales  techniques  for  high- 
uolity  subscription  sales,  including 
irect  mail  and  target  marketing;  and 
budgeting,  expense  and  operating 
costs.  Candidates  must  also  have  a 
solid  understanding  of  direct  marketing 
techniques,  direct  mail  lists  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  and  be  able  to  work  with  the 
retention  team  to  sell  quality  orders 
and  achieve  retention  targets.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  years  of  soles  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  two  years  marketing 
experience  and  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
marketing  or  a  related  major  is 
required.  Strong  PC  skills,  key¬ 
boarding,  word  processing  and 
spreadsheet  experience  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  position.  The  ideal  candidate 
must  be  able  to  work  well  in  a  fast- 
aced,  deadline  environment  while 
andling  multiple  tasks  and  possessing 
strong  communication  and  pres¬ 
entation  skills. 


TELEMARKETING  MANAGER 

Expanding  media  chain  seeks  a 
brilliant,  "can-do"  manager  to  supervise 
our  team  of  customer  service  and 
advertising  sales  staff.  If  you  are  bored 
with  the  9-5  humdrum,  and  thrive  on 
challenge,  multi-tasking,  and  enjoy 
recruiting,  building,  training,  and 
motivating  a  team  of  professional  cut¬ 
ting  edge  sales  personnel  we  want  to 
hear  from  you  today. 

Compensation  will  be  directly  tied  to 
results  and  has  no  limits. 

Call  Julie  at  (609)  924-3244  x318  or 
fox  your  resume  to  (609)  921-8412 
imm^iotely.  The  Princeton  Packet  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

WHY  SELL  AN  AD  when  you  can  own 
the  paper?  For  more  information 
Call  Marc  (201)  597-9700 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Outstanding  Career  opportunity  for  an 
over-achiever  with  a  solid  circulation 
management  track  record.  We  are  a 
successful,  growing  90,000  daily 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  suburban 
New  York  area. 

We  are  seeking  a  dynamic,  goal- 
oriented  individual  to  direct  our  circula¬ 
tion  division.  A  successful  candidate 
will  have  exceptional  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  skills  to  increase  penetration  in  cost 
endive  ways,  superior  people  s  rills  to 
coach  our  circulation  teams,  and  a 
customer  focus  that  ensures  first  class 
service. 

If  you  like  a  challenge,  and  want  to 
make  a  difference;  send  your  resume, 
references  and  earning  expectations 
to: 


_ ART  DIREaOR _ 

ART  DIRECTOR:  Hard-hitting,  highly 
respected  Atlanta  business  daily  for 
lawyers  seeks  hands-on  leader  for 
four-member  design,  layout,  prod¬ 
uction  team,  job  requires  keen  eye, 
firm  hand,  rolled-up  sleeves,  daily 
deadline  adrenaline,  plus  mastery  of 
QuarkXPress,  Photoshop  for  Mac  & 
PC.  Projects  include  daily  tab,  special 
sections,  supplements,  spec  ads,  promo 
materials.  Newspaper,  magazine 
experience  required.  Time  Warner 
affiliate.  Competitive  salary,  unbeata¬ 
ble  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Daily 
Report,  Box  359,  190  Pryor  St.,  S.W., 
Atlanta,  GA  30303,  fax  (404)  523- 
5924,  e-mail:  rgardnnn@counsel.com. 
No  calls,  please. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/DESIGNER 
The  Evansville  Press,  a  25,000  circ. 
daily  in  southern  Indiana  is  looking  (or 
a  graphic  artist/designer  to  fill  an 
immediate  opening.  Duties  include  the 
production  of  deadline  news  graphics, 
illustrations  and  some  feature  page 
design.  Candidates  should  possess  a 
knowledge  of  Macintosh  versions  of 
QuarkXPress,  Photoshop,  Freehand 
and  Illustrator.  Send  clips/resume  to: 
Randy  Greenwell,  Director  of  Photog¬ 
raphy/Graphics,  The  Evansville  Press, 
300  East  Walnut  Street,  Evansville,  IN 
4771 3,  Tel:  (812)  464-7622 

e-mail:  ranclyman@evansville.net 


The  Times  Herald-Record 
Debra  A.  Sherman,  HR  Director 
40  Mulberry  Street 
P.O.  Box  2046 
Middletown,  NY  10940 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
The  Daily  Times,  a  23,000  morning 
daily  located  in  southeastern  Tennessee, 
is  seeking  an  aggressive,  competitive, 
market  oriented,  professional  team 
player  to  lead  Circulation  and  be  the 
driver  of  change  moving  into  the  21st 
century. 

Candidates  must  hove  a  minimum  of  3 
years  of  Circulation  management,  com¬ 
petitive  marketing,  and  results  driven 
experience.  A  proven  record  of  circula¬ 
tion  growth,  budget,  preparation, 
expense  management,  communication 
skills,  and  a  hard  working  hands-on 
manager  is  a  must. 

Send  resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Max  Croster,  Publisher 
The  Daily  Times 
P.O.  Box  9740 
Maryville,  TN  37802-9740 

IF  YOU  KNOW  DISTRIBUTION,  we 
want  to  talk.  National  multi-media 
company  has  immediate  opening  for 
person  to  head  organization  featuring 
tube  delivery  of  multiple  products.  Must 
have  experience  in  dealing  with  adult 
contract  carriers.  Salary,  bonus,  bene¬ 
fits.  Reply  to  Box  07957,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


The  Dayton  Daily  News  offers  an 
attractive  work  environment  in  a 
dynamic  organization.  Compensation 
includes  a  flexible  benefits  program,  pre¬ 
tax  flexible  spending  accounts,  vesting 
in  both  our  pension  plan  and  401  (k) 
and  competitive  vacation  and  sick 
leave  packages. 

Send  resumes,  along  with  salary 
requirements,  to: 

The  Dayton  Daily  News 
Kelly  M.  Mikesell 
45  South  Ludlow  Street 
Dayton,  OH  45402 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
An  exciting  opportunity  is  available  to 
work  for  Washington,  DCs  fastest 
growing  newspaper.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
management/circulation  experience, 
along  with  the  drive,  determination 
and  the  skills  necessary  to  successfully 
build  and  lead  a  team  of  winners.  A 
business-related  degree  is  preferred. 
Responsibilities  include  directing  the 
planning,  organization,  and  controls 
tor  circulation  soles,  service,  and  collec¬ 
tions.  We  offer  an  excellent  benefit  and 
incentive  plan  along  with  the  prestige 
of  working  for  a  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  that  continues  to  build 
circulation.  Interested  candidates  with 
new  ideas  and  an  aggressive  "con  do" 
attitude  should  fax  a  resume  along  with 
salary  requirements  to:  (202)  526- 
6820  or  mail  to: 

The  Washington  Times 
Human  Resources  Department 
3400  New  York  Avenue,  NE 
Washington,  DC  20002  EOE 

For  a  fiction  writer,  to  believe  nothing  is 
to  see  nothing. 

Flannery  O'Connor 


It's  a  Classified  Secret-We'//  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder.  If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal 
your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising  Department  with 
an  attached  note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do  not  want  the  reply  to 
reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

SALES  CREW  SUPERVISOR 

Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
openings  (or  the  position  of  Sales  Crew 
Supervisor.  Responsibilities  include 
ongoing  recruitment,  training  and 
motivation  of  independent  contractors 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  newspa¬ 
per  subscriptions  door-to-door.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  have  at  least 
one  year  of  experience,  must  be  self 
motivated  and  organized.  Company 
offers  competitive  salary  plus  lucrative 
bonus  plan,  flexible  benefit  package 
that  includes  medical,  dental,  vision, 
life,  401(k)  and  paid  vacation. 
(Contract  possibilities  also  available.) 

Please  send  your  resume  in  confidence 
to: 

Lance  Hoffman 
Outside  Sales  Manager 
The  Indianapolis  Star/ 

The  Indianapolis  News 
P.O.  Box  1455 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0145 

Or  call:  (800)  669-7827  ext.  1 391 


THE  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  NEWS  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  Circula¬ 
tion  Sales  and  Marketing  Manager. 
This  position  is  responsible  for  leading 
the  sales,  circulation  marketing,  and 
Newspaper  in  Education  efforts  tor  the 
circulation  division.  This  includes  ensur¬ 
ing  that  short-term  sales  strategies  and 
programs  are  congruent  with  long-term 
sales  and  marketing  goals. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have 
three  years  solid  background  in  sales 
and/or  marketing,  prior  newspaper 
experience  a  plus.  Demonstrated  expe¬ 
rience  in  leading  and  developing  soles 
and  marketing  efforts.  Must  possess 
excellent  organizational  skills  and  writ¬ 
ten  and  verbal  communication  skills. 

We  are  a  Knight-Ridder  newspaper, 
located  45  miles  south  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  offer  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefit  package. 
Qualified  applicants  should  submit 
their  application  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department  or  by  (ax  (408) 
271-3689. 

(re:  Circulation  Sales  & 
Marketing  Manager) 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  951 90 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


IT’S  BACKii 

ORDER  YOUR 

1997 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy, 
contact  E&P’s 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER  -  TECHNICAL 

RESOURCES  MANAGER/ 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Position  reports  to  Publisher  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager.  Responsible  for  main¬ 
taining  ancf  upgrading  several  Macin¬ 
tosh  LAN's  including  all  peripheral 
equipment,  newspaper  imaging 
equipment  and  digital  telephone 
equipment.  Should  have  a  good  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  following  news¬ 
paper-specific  software  as  it  relates  to 
the  production  of  a  daily  newspaper: 
QuarkXPress,  Adobe  Illustrator  and 
Photoshop.  Must  have  good  organiza¬ 
tional  and  analysis  skills  to  work  with 
company  department  managers  in 
accomplishing  projects  and  initiatives, 
and  good  interpersonal  skills  to  train 
employees  with  software  and 
hardware  uses.  The  nature  of  this  posi¬ 
tion  will  require  occasional  extended 
hours  and  occasional  work  during  non¬ 
business  hours.  This  position  may  also 
have  involvement  in  Internet  devel¬ 
opment  and  administrating  the  compa¬ 
ny's  business  systems.  Some  formal 
education  in  computer  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  networks  is  preferred,  but 
not  required.  Send  statement  of 
qualifications  and  experience  to  Tom 
Krough,  Greeley  Tribune,  P.O.  Box 
1138,  Greeley,  CO  80632. 

EDITORIAL 

56,000  SUNDAY/39,000  DAILY 
Texas  newspaper  seeks  experienced 
copy  editor.  Duties  include  headline 
writing,  copy  editing  and  page  layout 
Pagination  experience  using  Quark¬ 
XPress  preferred.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Kim  Kirkham,  night  editor. 


kirkhamk@wtr.com. 


AGENCE  FRANCE-PRESSE,  an  interna¬ 
tional  news  agency,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  journalist  to  work  in  its 
Jerusalem  bureau.  Candidates  must  be 
native  English  speakers,  fluent  in 
Hebrew  and  with  a  basic  working 
knowledge  of  French.  Some  knowledge 
of  Arabic  a  plus.  Send  CV  by  fax  to 
Luc  de  Barocnez  at  01 1  (972-2)  622- 
1702. 

"ALLEGHENY  COUNTY  BUREAU  CHIEF 
We  are  seeking  a  self-directed,  highly- 
motivated  reporter  experienced  at  beat 
and  enterprise  work  in  a  metropolitan 
setting.  The  successful  candidate  must 
be  practiced  at  developing  contacts  in 
courts  and  government  offices  and 
skilled  at  writing  several  stories  a  day 
on  legal,  political  and  economic  topics. 
This  "combined  stafP'  position  serves  the 
readers  of  the  North  Hills  News 
Record,  the  Valley  Dispatch  and  the 
Herald.  A  degree  in  Journalism,  prior 
internships  and  three  years  related 
experience  preferred.  Interested  appli¬ 
cants  should  submit  a  cover  letter  and 
resume  to:  HR  Director,  North  Hills 
News  Record,  1  37  Commonwealth 
Drive,  Warrendale,  PA  1 5086. 


Literature  is  much  more  a  conversation 

than  a  discourse. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Our  assistant  city  editor  is  taking  off  for 
a  metro  editor  job  on  the  east  coast,  so 
this  may  be  your  chance.  If  you're  at  a 
smaller  paper  (we're  35,000  daily)  or 
are  a  copy  editor  or  reporter  who 
wants  to  get  started  in  newsroom  man¬ 
agement,  this  may  be  your 
opportunity.  Work  closely  with  the  city 
editor,  coaching  reporters,  editing  and 
assigning  stories.  We're  near  Penn 
State  and  the  cost  of  living  is  low.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Linda  White,  Altoona  Mir¬ 
ror,  P.O.  Box  2008,  Altoona,  PA 
1 6^3-2008.  No  phone  calls. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
Capital  Press,  a  weekly,  35,000-circ. 
agricultural  newspaper  covering 
Wash.,  Ore.,  Idaho  and  Northern  & 
Central  Calif.  Fastest-growing  ag 
newspaper  in  the  West.  We  cover 
production  agriculture,  food  pro¬ 
cessing,  trade,  legislation,  government 
and  a  variety  of  other  ag-related 
issues. 

POSITION  is  in  the  home  office  in 
Salem,  Ore.  Duties  include  coordinat¬ 
ing  news  assignments  for  10-person 
news  staff,  including  six  full-time  field 
reporters;  some  supervisory  and  man¬ 
agement  duties  to  assist  Managing 
Editor;  coverage  of  ag-related  issues 
coming  before  Ore.  Legislature  (meets 
every  two  years);  a  variety  of  beat 
reporting  (food  processing,  daily  indus¬ 
try,  row  crops,  environmental  issues, 
etc.). 

QUALIFICATIONS:  At  least  5  years 
news  reporting,  preferably  with  gov¬ 
ernment  and/or  ag  coverage  experi¬ 
ence;  page  layout  and  design  skills;  com¬ 
puter  expertise  to  include  Macintosh 


ag;  supervisory  experience  desirable. 
S^d  letter  of  application,  resume,  writ¬ 
ing  samples  to  Managing  Editor,  P.O. 
Box  2048,  Salem,  OR  97308. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 
Our  top-notch  business  reporter  was 
promoted.  Seek  replacement  who  will 
at  least  maintain  our  incrediblv  high 
standards.  Responsibilities  include  con¬ 
tent  and  fronts  for  twice-weekly  busi¬ 
ness  section;  business  column;  some 
general  metro  reporting.  Ability  to 
produce  business  graphics  a  plus.  Cov¬ 
erage  ranges  from  business  news  to 
personal  finance.  We  need  someone 
who  will  permeate  business  com¬ 
munity  to  gain  trust,  respect  and 
credibility  of  its  leaders;  has  strong 
financial,  business  and  analytical 
knowledge;  self-driven,  organized  with 
great  verbal  and  reporting  skills; 
expertise  to  use  the  Internet  to  enhance 
reporting.  Please  send  a  letter  and 
resume  with  references  to:  Libby  Simes, 
HR  Manager,  Bismarck  Tribune,  P.O. 
Box  1498,  BisnKirck,  ND  58502.  Clos¬ 
ing  date:  November  25,  1 996. 


SEE  THE  SITES!! 
RUN  YOUR  E&P  AD 
ON  OUR  WEB 
(http://www.mediainfo.com) 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  171 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  for  projects/ 
weekends  sought  by  30,000- 
circulation  McClatchy-owned  daily  in 
fast-growing  market  near  Charlotte. 
Ideal  candidate  will  have  experience  in 
investigative/enterprise  reporting,  have 
strong  editing/grammar  skills  and  be 
detailed-oriented.  EOE.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Rich  Rassman,  city  editor. 
The  Herald,  P.O.  Box  1  1  707,  Rock 
Hill,  SC  29730;  or  fax  to  (803)  329- 
4021. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITORS 
The  Sporting  News,  a  weekly  sports 
magazine,  has  immediate  openings  (or 
associate  editors.  Edit  copy  and  write 
headlines;  some  writing  duties.  Open¬ 
ings  (or  print  and  oriline  positions. 
Respond  to:  John  D.  Rawlings,  editor, 
10176  Corporate  Square  Drive,  #200, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63132. 


BASEBALL  REPORTER 
The  Seattle  Times  seeks  an  enterprise 
baseball  reporter  to  track  issues  and 
personalities  on  the  local  and  national 
scene,  as  well  as  provide  weekly  com¬ 
mentary.  Reporter  will  also  help  cover 
the  Mariners.  In  the  offseason,  pitching 
in  on  other  sports  will  be  expected! 
Experience  in  covering  baseball  for  a 
daily  newspaper  is  a  must.  Applicants 
must  be  able  to  provide  depth  with 
their  reporting,  maintain  national 
sources  and  hove  a  lively  writing  style. 
To  apply,  send  cover  letter,  resume, 
clips,  and  references  to  Millie  Quan, 
AME,  Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seat¬ 
tle,  WA  98111.  No  calls,  please. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 
National-award-winning  weekly  with 
daily  edition  on  the  Web  seeks  writer 
to  cover  financial,  legal  news.  Three 
years'  experience  required.  Com¬ 
petitive  pay.  Send  resume,  clips  to 
Dept.  E.,  Rochester  Business  Journal, 
55  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  NY  1 4604. 


BUSINESS  WEEKLY 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Las  Vegas  Business  Press  is  looking 
for  a  bright,  hands-on  managing 
editor  who  can  direct  a  young  and 
aggressive  staff  covering  the  nation's 
strongest  economy.  Reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  experience  essential,  along  with  an 
ability  to  meet  deadlines.  Resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Len  Butcher,  executive 
editor,  Wick  Communications,  3335 
Wynn  Road,  Las  Vegas,  NV  89102. 
QuesHons?  Call  (702)  871  -6780. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  An  award-winning 
daily  newspaper  in  breathtakingly 
beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  is  looking  (or  an 
enthusiastic,  talented  city  editor  to  lead 
our  news  staff  to  greatness.  Recently 
named  as  the  best  small  daily  in 
Nevada,  the  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune  also 
has  garnered  a  number  of  California 
Newspaper  Publisher  Association 
awards  and  National  Newspaper 
Association  awards.  But  we  still  aren't 
happy.  We  want  someone  who  can 
help  us  become  the  nation's  best.  Send 
resume  ASAP  to  Claire  Fortier,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  P.O. 
Box  1  358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA 
961 56  or  fax  it  to  (91 6)  541  -0373. 


How  Farve  can  you  go  ? 


CITY  EDITOR 

The  (Columbus,  Mississippi)  Com¬ 
mercial  Dispatch  is  looking  for  a  city 
editor  with  a  commitment  to  local  news 
to  direct  and  mentor  our  young  staff. 
We  need  an  imaginative,  energetic 
leader  with  strong  writing,  layout  and 
management  skills.  This  family-owned 
daily  (15,000  circulation)  is  in  a  lovely 
Southern  town  with  a  rich  and  diverse 
cultural  heritage.  This  position 
represents  a  special  opportunity  for 
someone  wanting  to  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  Please  send  resume  and 
several  writing  samples  to:  John  Hub- 
bell,  The  Commercial  Dispatch,  516 
Main  Street,  Columbus,  MS  39701 . 


COMBINATION  REPORTER-COPY 
EDITOR  with  experience  in  design, 
pagination,  and  QuarkXPress  sought 
by  The  Index-Journal,  a  progressive 
17,000  Monday-Friday  PM  and  Sun¬ 
day  AM  in  Greenwood,  SC.  Photoshop 
skills  also  helpful.  We're  the  hub  of  a 
beautiful  outdoors  and  watersports- 
oriented  area  with  a  heavy  influx  of 
clean,  modern  industries.  This  position 
will  swing  between  writing  and  desk 
duties--great  training  for  a  young, 
ambitious  journalist.  Minimum  of  two 
years  experience  preferred.  Contact 
Executive  Editor  Bill  Collins,  P.O.  Box 
1018,  Greenwood,  SC  29648  or  fax 
cover  letter  and  clips  to  (864)  223- 
7331.  Tel:  (864)  223-1411. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  COMPA¬ 
NY'S  North  Group  seeks  experienced 
community  editors.  Must  have  1-2 
years'  editing  experience.  Excellent 
copy  editing,  reporting  and  layout 
skills  a  must.  We  need  motivated 
journalists  committed  to  community 
news  for  positions  at  several  of  our 
newspapers.  Send  a  resume,  cover  let¬ 
ter,  and  clips  to  Jim  Malone,  editor-in- 
chief,  CNC  North,  2  Washington  St., 
Ipswich,  MA  01 93^  No  phone  calls. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  COMPA¬ 
NY'S  North  Group  seeks  reporters  for 
award-winning  community  papers. 
Requires  excellent  writing,  reporting, 
grammar  and  spelling  skills.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  photography  helpful.  You  must 
be  a  well-organized,  self-starter  to 
provide  coverage  of  news,  police,  fire 
and  schools  in  one  of  our  North  Shore 
towns.  Send  a  resume,  cover  letter, 
and  clips  to  Jim  Malone,  editor-in- 
chief,  CNC  North,  2  Washington  St., 
Ipswich,  MA  01 938.  No  phone  calls. 

'  COPY  DESK  CHIEF 

The  Philadelphia  Tribune,  an  African- 
American  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a 
copy  desk  chief  to  supervise  a  small 
staff  of  copy-editors.  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  shoufci  hove  at  least  3  years  of  pro- 
fessional  copy  editing  experience. 
Applicants  must  have  experience  in 
layout,  Macintosh  and  QuarkXPress. 
Send  replies  to  Irving  Randolph, 
managing  editor,  Philadephia  Tribune, 
S20-526  South  16th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19146. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  The 
Capitol .  a  daily  newspaper  in  Annapolis, 
MD.  Job  invo^s  editing  advance  copy 
in  the  evenings  and  directing  news 
operation  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights.  Desk  experience  required.  Send 
resume  lo  Tom  Marquardt,  managing 
editor.  The  Capital,  P.O.  Box  91 1, 


Times  Record  News,  1301  Lamar, 
Wichita  Falls,  TX  76301,  or  e-mail: 


and  QuarkXPress;  journalism  educa¬ 
tion;  ag  background  or  familiarity  with 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR 


EDITORIAL 

EDITOR 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  wanted  at  Yakima 
(WA)  Herald-Republic,  a  43,000  circ. 
daily  newspaper.  Work  with  local  and 
wire  copy,  write  headlines,  layout  and 
design  pages.  Ability  to  create  graph¬ 
ics  a  plus.  At  least  one  year  experience 
and  bachelor's  degree  required.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Photoshop,  AP  LeafDesk, 
Freehand/Illustrator  and  QuarkXPress 
desirable.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Tom  Fluharty,  ME  Presentation,  Yakima 
Herald-Republic,  P.O.  Box  9668, 
Yakima,  WA  98909.  We  are  an  equal 
«}portunity  employer  and  a  member  of 
Tne  Seattle  Times  group. 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGINATOR 

Expanding  newsroom  needs  a  creative, 
productive  editor  to  join  our  pagination 
desk.  Evening  job  focuses  on  headlines 
and  design.  Experienced  and  entry- 
level  applicants  will  be  considered. 
QuarkXPress  background  a  plus. 
We're  a  growing,  ambitious  23K  AM, 
located  amid  sunny  southern  Idaho's 
recreational  splendor.  Send  resume, 
work  samples,  references  to  Clark 
Walworth,  ME,  The  Times-News,  P.O. 
Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 
(lwinews@cyberhighway.net) 

COPY  EDITOR/REPORTER  positions 
sought  for  immediate  openings  at  small 
but  aggressive  Zone  5  Daily  and 
Weeklies  group.  Join  a  talented, 
friendly,  professional  staff.  We  have 
several  slots  available  and  the  right 
candidates  will  come  to  us  with  strong 
writing,  photography  and  pagination 
skills  and  a  desire  to  succeed.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Box  07968,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

If  your  interest  is  to  be  part  of  a  team 
intent  on  quality  product,  if  you're  a 
wordsmith  who  is  detail-oriented, 
careful  and  cautious,  knows  how  to 
check  and  question  reporters'  copy 
and  knows  how  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  writer,  the  reader  and  our 
33,000-circulation  newspaper,  we've 
got  the  job.  We  cross  train  on  layout 
and  pagination.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Kay  Read,  editor,  The 
Albany  Herald,  P.O.  Box  48,  Albany, 

GA  31702-0048. _ 

COPY  EDITORS/PAGINATORS 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area  newspaper 
roup  seeks  talented  and  experienced 
esk  personnel.  Our  news  production 
center  paginates  five  daily  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  over 
200,000.  We  are  looking  for  both  rim 
editors  and  page  designers  to  work  on 
our  Harris  XP21  pagination  system 
and  PC-based  editing  system.  We 
welcome  all  levels  of  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  college  graduates.  Our 
requirements:  a  love  of  words,  hard 
work  and  tough  challenges.  Send  a 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Chris 
Campos,  managing  editor,  Alameda 
Newspaper  Group,  4770  Willow 
Rood,  Pleasanton,  CA  94588.  Phone 
(510)416-4862. 


WE  ACCEPT 
MASTERCARD/VISA 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

CMP  Media,  a  leading  publisher  of 
high  tech  magazines  and  more,  has  a 
challenging  opportunity  for  a  Copy 
Editor  to  join  the  innovative  staff  at 
Communications  Week. 

You  will  copy  edit  stories,  rewrite  for 
clarity,  write  headlines  and  captions, 
and  proof  pages.  Other  responsibilities 
include  expediting  story  flow,  and 
working  with  reporters  and  editors  to 
answer  questions. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  ana  excellent  command  of  the 
English  language.  Strong  interpersonal 
and  communication  skills  are  also 
essential.  Copy  editing  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  computer  industry  a 
plus.  Familiarity  with  MACs  and  OPS 
helpful. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  benefits.  Please  send/FAX 
your  resume  indicating  salary  history 
and  requirements  to:  Recruiter  JKKB, 
CMP  Media  Inc.,  600  Community 
Drive,  Manhasset,  NY  11030.  FAX 
(516)  562-5131.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

CMP  Media  Inc. 

FEATURES  REPORTER 

The  Kansas  City  Star  seeks  a  virtuoso 
general  assignment  reporter  for  its  high- 
energy  45-member  Features  Department. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  able  to 
develop  fresh  enterprise  features  and 
write  off  the  news  for  assignments  that 
range  from  short  brights  to  A1 
centerpieces  to  features  covers. 
Two  to  five  years  reporting  experi¬ 
ence. 

Send  a  resume  and  a  list  of  10  great 
story  ideas  to:  Ellen  Foley  at  1  729 
Grand  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  MO  64108. 

Tel:  (816)  234-4396. 

E-mail:  efoley@kcstar.com. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT/  EDUCATION 
REPORTER:  Award-winning  Florida 
newspaper  seeking  creative,  hard- 
digging  reporter  to  help  our  education 
coverage  and  serve  as  a  go-to  general 
ossignment  reporter.  Candidates  who 
demonstrate  good  enterprise  skilU  will 
have  the  inside  track.  Three  to  five  years 
daily  experience  preferred.  Send  resume 
and  six  best  clips  to  John  Burr,  news 
editor.  The  Florida  Times-Union,  1 
Riverside  Avenue,  Jacksonville,  FL 
32202. 

The  Times-Union  is  a  1 80,000  daily, 
240,000  Sunday  circulation  paper  that 
values  diversity  in  its  workforce. 

We  are  a  DRUG-FREE  WORKPLACE 
EOE 


Censorship,  like  charily,  should  begin  at 
home,  but  unlike  charily,  it  should  end 
there. 

Claire  Boothe  Luce 


The  La  Crosse  Tribune,  an  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  with  an  aggressive 
and  creative  news  desk,  is  seeking  a 
team  playing,  energetic  copy  editor 
with  demonstrated  design,  headline 
and  editing  skills. 

At  the  Tribune,  we  pride  ourselves  on 
innovation  and  encourage  all  members 
of  our  desk  to  reach  new  heights.  Copy 
editors  at  the  Tribune  know  no  set 
routine,  because  every  day  their  job 
changes  due  to  rotating  Page  1 ,  wire, 
metro  and  feature  front  assignments. 

Tribune  copy  editors  work  a  four-day, 
40-hour  week  most  of  the  year. 

Experience  as  a  reporter  is  a  plus  as  is 
experience  in  Harris  and/or  QuarkX¬ 
Press  pagination.  At  least  two  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  desired.  College 
degree  or  equivalent  required. 

The  Tribune,  a  36,000-circulation 
daily,  is  moving  toward  the  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
small  newspapers.  Get  on  board. 

La  Crosse  is  a  beautiful  community  on 
the  Mississippi  River  with  many 
amenities,  good  schools  and  lots  of 
things  to  enjoy. 

If  interested  in  this  challenge,  please 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  non- 
returnable  samples  of  your  best  work 
to: 

Meribeth  Catania 
Human  Resources  Manager 
La  Crosse  Tribune 
401  North  Third  Street 
La  Crosse,  Wl  54601 

Application  Deadline: 
November  1 4,  1 996 


DECEMBER  GRADS  —  Jumpstart  your 
career  at  quality  35,000  daily  in  east¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Vacancies  created 
when  reporters  moved  to  Associated 
Press,  Kansas  City  Star.  If  you're 
energetic,  inquisitive,  with  good 
grades,  college  newspaper  experience, 
write  Reporter  Vacancy,  c/o  Editor  Jim 
Kevlin,  Republican  &  Herald,  Box  209, 
Pottsville,  PA  17901. 


DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR 
The  Charlotte  Observer  is  looking  for  a 
sports  page  designer  who  can  help  us 
meet  the  challenge  af  a  boaming  pra 
sports  market.  We're  looking  for  a 
designer  who  also  is  comfortable  with 
copy  editing,  though  we  would  con¬ 
sider  a  top-flight  candidate  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  specialize  in  one  area.  This 
person  needs  to  demonstrate  great  skill 
as  a  collaborator;  Mac  skills  also  a 
plus.  Send  resume,  teorsheets  and 
references  to:  Sherry  Chisenhall,  Asst. 
Sports  Editor,  The  Charlotte  Observer, 
P.O.  Box  30308,  Charlotte,  NC  28230. 


EDITOR  to  head  4  person  editorial 
department  for  award  winning  6,000 
paid  weekly.  Zone  I .  Send  resume  to 
Box  5,  Walpole,  MA  02081 . 


Editor  needed  for  AMERICAN 
WOODWORKER,  the  premier  maga¬ 
zine  for  woodworking  enthusiasts. 
Candidate  must  have  4  years  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaper  editing  experience, 
preferable  with  management 
responsibilities.  Hands-on  knowledge 
of  woodworking  tools,  techniques  and 
materials  required.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Must  relocate  to  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Send  resume  to: 

Human  Resources  Dept.  (EP-E) 
RODALE  PRESS,  INC. 

33  E.  Minor  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  1 8098 

E.O.E. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  for  a  one- 
person  shop:  We  need  a  wordsmith- 
government  watchdog  dedicated  to  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  That  means  crafting 
nine  editorials  a  week.  Leadership 
skills,  a  keen  sense  of  fairness,  a  good 
sense  of  humor,  superior  copy-editing 
skills  and  at  least  two  years  experience 
writing  editorials  are  a  must.  Our 
editorial  policy  is  moderate- 
conservative.  Respond  with  a  compell¬ 
ing  cover  letter  and  clips  to  Larry 
Reisman,  The  Press  Journal,  P.O.  Box 
1 268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER 
Daily  experience,  gaod  mix  of  hard 
news  and  substantive  features  a  must. 
We're  a  25,000-circulation,  seven-day 
AM  in  a  university  city.  PROMPTLY 
send  clips,  resume  and  references  to 
City  Editor  Steve  Pradarelli,  224  State 
Street,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54901 .  E-mail  to 
spradl9@athenet.net 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-131 3. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Family  owned  daily  newspaper  seeks 
an  outstanding  candidate  for  manag¬ 
ing  or  executive  editor.  Applicant  must 
be  a  team  player,  very  strong  in  local 
community  news,  capable  of  writing 
solid  local  editorials,  willing  to  work 
with  other  newspaper  departments, 
involved  in  community  activities. 
Layaut,  design  and  paginatian  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Applicant  must  be  an 
excellent  motivator,  teacher,  leader 
and  manager.  If  yau  are  looking  for  a 
simpler  lifestyle  outside  of  the  daily 
demands  of  a  newspaper  group,  this 
may  be  yaur  opportunity.  Good 
opportunity  for  a  person  who  is  ready 
ta  manage  their  own  department.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  salary  and  one 
sample  of  newspaper  to  Box  07661, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertisers  who  want  only  local  applicants  for  their  ads 
should  consult  our  Zone  map  on  page  47. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ I _ EDITORIAL 


FEATURE  WRITER 

A  Knight-Ridder  daily  (75,000- 
circulation)  paper  in  a  competitive 
market  in  Northwest  Indiana  is  seeking 
an  experienced  feature  writer  for  it's 
Daily  Magazine.  The  successful  appli¬ 
cant  should  have  2-5  years  experience, 
strong  writing  skills,  an  ability  to  spot 
trends  and  flair  for  connecting  with 
readers.  Send  cover,  resume  and  clips 
to  Sharon  Wilmore,  daily  magazine 
editor,  Post-Tribune,  1065  Broadway, 
Gary,  IN  46402  or  e-mail  to 
Jasper9086@aol .  com 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  wanted  for  dis¬ 
tinguished,  sexually  oriented,  20  year 
established,  weekly  national  paper. 
(303)  985-3034  ask  for  Down. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST:  The  Spokesman- 
Review  (Spokane,  Wash.)  is  expanding 
its  search  for  a  talented,  hardworking, 
visual  journalist.  The  Review  was 
named  one  of  the  best  designed  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world  in  1 995  by  the 
Society  of  Newspaper  Design  and  we 
are  looking  for  an  artist  to  contribute  — 
and  improve  —  on  that  designation. 

This  opportunity  requires  Macintosh  pro¬ 
ficiency,  with  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  Macromedia  Freehand  essential 
and  the  ability  to  utilize  Adobe 
Illustrator,  QuarkXPress  and  Adobe 
Photoshop  a  plus.  The  right  candidate 
must  be  a  team  player  and  will  join  a 
staff  of  three  artists  to  create  informa¬ 
tional  graphics,  charts,  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

Applicants  should  have  at  least  two 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience 
and  possess  strong  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills.  A  knowledge  of  a  variety  of 
illustrohve  styles  is  also  desired  as  all  of 
our  artists  consistently  illustrate  for 
features,  sports,  business  and  news 
pages.  This  is  a  full-time  position  and 
will  require  working  nights  and 
weekends.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Applicants  should  send  their  resume 
and  1 0  non-returnable  samples  to  War¬ 
ren  Huskey,  assistant  graphics  editor. 
The  Spokesman-Review,  999  W. 
Riverside,  Spokane,  WA  99201 . 

NIGHT  LOCAL  EDITOR 
The  Utica,  NY,  Observer-Dispatch,  a 
51,000  daily/63,OOC  Sunday  Gannett 
daily,  is  seeking  an  experienced 
journalist  for  a  key  editing  position. 
The  Night  Local  Editor  assists  the  Metro 
Editor  in  assigning,  supervising  and 
editing  the  local  news  report.  Ideal 
candidate  is  a  well-organized, 
energetic  and  inspirational  editor  who 
puts  readers  and  their  interest  first. 
Strong  editing  and  people  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  six  samples  of  your 
best  work  to  Rick  Jensen,  editor, 
Observer-Dispatch,  221  Oriskany 
Plaza,  Utica,  NY  13501.  We  value 


OVERTIME:  Former  SCRIPPS 
HOWARD  reporters  and  editors  sought 
by  labor  litigation  researcher.  Urgent. 
Call  Marilyn  collect  (305)  884-0295  or 
e-mail:  75363.2706@compuserve.com 


GOLF  TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED  to 
freelance  for  new  glossy  quarterly 
mag.  Send  credentials  and  poetic, 
detail-rich  feature-length  clips  to  Golf 
&  Travel,  P.O.  Box  20466,  Columbus 
Circle  Station,  New  York,  NY  10023. 

INFORAAATION  TECHNOLOGY 
EDITOR/WRITER 

The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
seeks  a  senior  editor  to  coordinate  cov¬ 
erage  of  information  technology.  The 
position  involves  editing  and  writing 
about  technical  subjects  in  clear  lan¬ 
guage  understandable  to  the  non¬ 
expert.  Coverage  focuses  on:  the 
growth  of  the  Internet  and  its  use  as  a 
teaching  and  research  tool,  the  use  of 
computer  technology  by  universities  for 
academic  and  administrative  purposes, 
government  regulation  of  and  support 
for  the  Internet,  and  campus  policies 
about  computer  use.  Candidates 
should  have  extensive  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  be  familiar  with  computers 
and  technology,  but  applicants  need 
not  be  computer  specialists.  Some  edit¬ 
ing  experience  is  desirable.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  send  a  letter,  resume,  and 
writing  samples  to  Scott  Jaschik, 
deputy  editing  manager.  The  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education,  1 255  23rd  Street, 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20037.  Please, 
no  phone  calls.  The  Chronicle  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

AAANAGING  EDITOR  needed  to  lead 
young,  inexperienced  staff  at  1 5,000 
circ.  daily  in  the  southeast.  Strong  edit¬ 
ing  and  layout  skills  a  must.  Position 
reports  to  editor  and  includes  rotation 
in  the  weekend  schedule.  Competitive 
salary  based  on  experience.  Reply  to 
Box  07967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MULTIPLE  OPENINGS 
Join  the  growing  family  of  A.  H.  Belo 
newspapers.  The  Bryan-College  Station 
Eagle,  a  22,000-circulation  daily  in 
Bryan,  Texas,  has  openings  for  an 
assistant  city  editor,  a  copy  Mitor  and 
a  sports  copy  editor.  Daily  experience 
required,  QuarkXPress  experience  pre¬ 
ferred  for  copy  editor  positions.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  great  benefits  in  a 
college-town  (Texas  A&M)  atmosphere. 
Send  resume  and  references  to  Joe 
Michael  Feist,  managing  editor.  The 
Eagle,  P.O.  Box  3000,  Bryan,  TX 
77805,  or  fax  to  (409)  776-8923. 

PHOTO  EDITOR 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  the  leading 
newspaper  in  the  Carolines,  seeks  a 
photo  editor.  Our  news  beat  includes 
the  ocean,  mountains,  professional 
sports,  world-class  universities  and  a 
dynamic  regional  economy.  Seeking  a 
leader,  teacher  and  problem  solver 
who  will  direct  assignments,  interact 
with  newsroom  and  chamoion  great 
photography.  The  successful  canchdate 
must  be  energetic,  versatile  and  hungry 
for  a  demanding  daily  newspaper 
environment.  Background  in  photog¬ 
raphy  and  a  great  eye  important. 
Knowledge  of  Adobe  Photoshop,  scan¬ 
ning,  transmitting  and  Leaf  essential: 
QuarkXPress  knowledge  preferred. 
Work  schedule  may  vary.  Only 
portfolios  with  self-addressed  stamped 
envelopes  will  be  returned.  Apply  to 
Susan  Gilbert,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy,  The  Charlotte  Observer,  600  S. 
Tryon  Street,  Charlotte,  NC  28202. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

New  Jersey  Online,  a  local  web  site 
based  in  Jersey  City,  NJ,  is  looking  to 
hire  an  experienced  monaging  editor. 
Qualifications  and  experience  are 
somewhat  flexible,  but  the  person 
needs  to  be  able  to  run  a  fairly  com¬ 
plex  and  high-pressure  operation, 
while  keeping  track  of  lots  of  details. 
You  will  manage  people  from  editorial, 
production,  and  tech  and  work  closely 
with  department  managers  Excellent 
organization  is  a  must.  So  is  a  good 
sense  of  humor. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  be  a  good 
lisher  and  packager  with  experience 
yond  the  newsroom  in  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  magazines,  radio,  or  television. 
Management  experience  and  skill  with 
meeting  daily  or  weekly  deadlines  as  a 
managing  editor,  department  editor,  or 
other  manager  is  essential.  Experience 
with  budgeting  and  long-term  planning 
is  a  plus. 

This  is  a  roll-up-your  sleeves  and  keep 
the  site  moving  type  of  position,  so  be 
prepared.  We  offer  a  good  salary, 
good  benefits,  a  great  team-oriented 
work  environment,  and  a  chance  to 
hove  a  real  impact  on  a  busy  and  well- 
respected  WWW  site.  All  responses 
will  be  held  in  confidence. 

Email  your  resume  in  text  form  to 
Susan  Mernit,  editor.  New  Jersey 
Online  at  smernit@nj.com.  Include 
URLS  for  WWW  sites  if  you  have  them. 
Or  mail  your  resume  and  clips  to 
Editor,  NJO,  30  Journal  Square,  Jersey 
City,  NJ  07306. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
committed  to  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Albuquerque  Tribune  is  looking  (or 
an  experienced  page  designer  capable 
of  handling  A1  or  Sports  cover  on 
deadline  and  capable  of  creating  invit¬ 
ing  section  fronts  off-deadline.  This  job 
offers  ample  opportunity  to  do  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  pages  and  to  do  some  of  your 
best  work. 

The  Tribune,  a  29,000  evening  news¬ 
paper  in  New  Mexico,  has  gathered  5 
awards  over  the  last  8  years,  for  best 
use  of  photographs  from  the  NPPA/ 
Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition.  In 
1995,  SND  named  it  one  of  the 
world's  best-designed  newspapers  in 
its  circulation  division.  We  respect  the 
integrity  of  photographs  and  put  con¬ 
tent  first  in  our  page  design. 

We  are  fully  paginated  on  Macs  using 
QuarkXPress,  and  proficiency  with 
those  tools  is  required.  Solid 
journalistic  and  copy  editing  skills  are 
also  important  for  this  key  position. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  three 
years  experience  doing  both  advance 
and  deadline  page  design.  Send 
resume,  work  portfolio/samples  and 
cover  letter  to  David  Carrillo,  design 
director.  The  Albuquergue  Tribune, 
7777  Jefferson  N.E.,  Albuquerque, 
NM  87109. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

OUTSTANDING  XDURNAUST 
SOUGHT  FOR 

ASSOCIATE  DIREaOR  POSITION 

at  the  AMERICAN  PRESS  INSTITUTE 

We  are  looking  for  an  energetic  self¬ 
starter  to  research,  design  and  conduct 
seminars  for  newsroom  professionals. 
Our  associate  directors  work  in  a 
team-based  setting  and  manage  all 
aspects  of  seminar  staging,  including 
membership  development,  program 
design,  and  speaker  recruitment  and 
training.  They  also  are  expected  to 
write  for  publication,  speak  at  pro¬ 
fessional  conferences  and  serve  as  an 
industry  resource. 

Creativity,  strong  project-planning 
skills,  time  management  and  personal 
organizational  skills,  a  passion  for 
customer  service  and  a  personal  com¬ 
mitment  to  improving  newspapers  are 
essential.  API  is  an  independent,  not- 
for-profit  organization  based  in 
Reston,  VA.  It  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
center  offering  training  and  manage¬ 
ment  development  solely  for  newspa¬ 
per  practitioners  and  journalism 
educators. 

API  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
and  encourages  applicants  of  color. 
Send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Carol  Ann  Riordan, 
associate  director,  American  Press 
Institute,  1 1 690  Sunrise  Valley  Drive, 
Reston,  VA  20191-1498.  No  calls, 
please. 

PAGINATOR/COPY  EDITOR 
Daily  newspaper  with  state  of  the  art 
computer  system,  fully  electronically 
integrated.  We  seek  an  excellent  can¬ 
didate  for  a  key  pagination/editors 
position  Mac  based  experience  helpful 
but  not  necessary.  Strong  in  layout, 
headline  and  cutline  writing.  Good 
salary,  benefits,  a  great  opportunity  to 
work  on  one  of  the  best  systems  in  the 
newspaper  field.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  references  to  Box  07956, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAY  isn't  great,  but  the  lifestyle  is 
spectacular!  Editor  sought  to  lead  small 
news  staff  at  Oregon  weekly.  Cottage 
Grove  Sentinel,  P.O.  Box  35,  Cottage 
Grove,  OR  97424.  (541 )  942-3325. 

REPORTER  needed  for  the  Bonita  Ban¬ 
ner,  a  30,000-circulation,  twice-weekly 
newspaper  named  best  in  state  last 
year.  We  also  produce  the  zoned  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  50,000-circulation  Naples 
Daily  News.  Send  resume  and  half  a 
dozen  clips  that  highlight  your  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  ability  to  Todd  Pratt, 
editor,  Bonita  Banner,  P.O.  Box  40, 
Bonita  Springs,  FL  341 35. 

REPORTER:  Gannett  newspaper 
(35,000  daily/50,000  Sunday)  in  Fin¬ 
ger  Lakes  region  of  Upper  State  New 
York  seeks  a  reporter  vvho  has  strong 
writing  skills  and  knows  the  value  of 
accuracy  and  speed.  To  apply,  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  of  best 
work  and  a  week's  worth  of  tearsheets 
to:  Charles  W.  Nutt,  editor,  Star- 
Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St.,  P.O.  Box 
285,  Elmira,  NY  14902.  The  Star- 
Gazette  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  that  values  workplace 
diversity. 


E  6?  P:  Your  link  to  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR 

The  Columbian  newspaper  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Washington  has  an  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  a  page  designer 
with  copy  editing  background  to 
design  news  and  features  pages. 

The  Columbian,  founded  in  1890,  is 
family-owned  and  has  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  54,000.  Our  mission  is  to 
be  our  communities  most  highly  valued 
source  of  information.  We  ore  com¬ 
mitted  to  open  communication, 
teamwork  and  to  providing  exceptional 
customer  service. 

Our  candidate  should  have  a  journal¬ 
ism  background  and  be  able  to  create 
attractive,  readable  pages  under 
deadline  pressure.  Job  requires  ability 
to  work  in  concert  with  word  editors  to 
assure  timely  production  of  covers. 

This  full-time  position  works  6:30  a.m. 
to  3:30  p.m.  Tuesday  through  Friday 
and  2:30  to  1 1 :30  p.m.  Saturday. 

Pay  range  begins  at  $12.58  with 
salary  based  on  experience.  Benefit 
package  after  completing  the  trial 
period  includes  medical,  dental,  life 
and  long-term  disability  insurance, 
profit  sharing,  401  (k)  plan  plus  22 
paid  days  off  annually. 

This  position  requires  a  candidate  with 
a  broad  knowledge  of  national  and 
wodd  events;  the  ability  to  work  in  col¬ 
laborative  situations  with  reporters, 
photographers  and  other  copy  editors; 
knovdedge  of  QuarkXPress;  knowledge 
of  principles  of  design,  color,  spelling, 
grammar;  degree  in  journalism  or 
related  communications  field  preferred; 
and  two  years  daily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience.  Zone  9  applications  preferred. 

Please  submit  resume  and  five  page 
designs  to  Mark  Ail,  The  Columbian, 
P.O.  Box  1  80,  Vancouver,  WA 
98666. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

REPORTER:  We  are  a  60,000- 
circulation  daily  newspaper  within  35 
minutes  of  New  York  City.  Who  are  we 
looking  for?  First,  a  top-notch  com¬ 
munity  reporter  who's  got  at  least  two 
years  of  full-time  daily  experience. 
Second,  we're  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  to  cover  education  in 
Morris  County  and  New  Jersey.  The 
reporter  should  hove  at  least  five  years 
of  experience.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
your  five  best  clips  to  James 
McGarvey,  assistant  managing  editor. 
Daily  Record,  P.O.  Box  217,  Parsip- 
pany,NJ  07054-0217. 

REPORTER 


_ EDfrORIAL _ 

PHOTO/GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

The  Albuquergue  Tribune  is  looking  for 
a  Photo/Graphics  Editor  to  set  the  vis¬ 
ual  agenda  for  the  newspaper.  The 
Tribune,  a  29,000  evening  newspaper 
in  New  Mexico,  has  gathered  5 
awards  over  the  last  8  years,  for  best 
use  of  photographs  from  the  NPPA/ 
Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition.  In 
1995,  SND  named  it  one  of  the 
world's  best-designed  newspapers  in 
its  circulation  division. 

The  Tribune  photo  team  generates  75% 
of  its  own  assignments  and  helps  set 
the  overall  news  agenda  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

And  we  live  and  work  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  you  can  imagine. 

Candidates  for  the  position  must  have 
experience  as  a  picture  editor  or  visual 
leader  and  have  strong  journalism 
skills.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for 
hands-on  page  design  and  refined 
page  design  skills  will  make  for  a 
stronger  candidate. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to  Ran¬ 
dall  Roberts,  assistant  managing  editor 
for  visuals  and  technology.  The  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune,  7777  Jefferson  NE, 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 09. 

REPORTER  -  Aggressive,  hard-working 
reporter  who's  not  afraid  to  take  a 
photo  needed  to  cover  agriculture, 
forestry,  water  issues  and  nearby 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  for 
12,600-circulation,  six-day  daily  in 
northeast  Oregon.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  samples  of  best  work  to  News 
Editor  Hal  McCune,  East  Oregonian, 
P.O.  Box  1089,  Pendleton,  OR  97801 . 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR/ 
DESIGNER 

The  Charlotte  Sun-Herald,  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  daily  newspapers  in 
the  country,  is  located  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida.  We  are  looking  for  a 
sports  copy  editor/designer  with  expe¬ 
rience  using  QuarkXPress. 

We  are  looking  for  someone  who: 

•  likes  competition  and  has  the  will  to 
win 

•  can't  stand  errors 

•  is  quick 

•  has  an  eye  for  design,  focusing  on 
precision  as  much  as  pizzazz 

•  wants  to  work  with  the  latest  design 
and  pagination  programs  and 

•  isneversatisfiedwiththestatusquo. 
Responsibilities  include  design  and  edit- 
ing  of  pages  for  the  Charlotte, 
Englewood  and  DeSoto  editions  of  the 
Sun  Herald. 

If  this  sounds  like  you,  please  call 


New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  We  publish 
in-depth,  well-crafted  stories  that 
explore  the  issues,  events  and 
personalities  that  make  our  com¬ 
munities  tick.  Our  stories  inform  and 
entertain  readers,  provoke  strong  reac¬ 
tions  and  win  national  awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily 
papers,  if  your  copy  is  as  much  a 
pleasure  to  read  as  it  is  well 
researched,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
There  are  immediate  openings  for 
news  writers  in  Phoenix,  Denver, 
Miami,  Houston  and  San  Francisco. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective 
and  tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming 
Executive  Managing  Editor 
New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 
Denver,  CO  80217 

Include  a  cover  letter,  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
town  that  yau'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 

SCIENTIFIC 
EDITOR/WRITER 
New  Jersey 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  a  prestigious 
global  publisher,  is  seeking  a  talented 
Writer/ Researcher  of  Scientific  brief¬ 
ings  for  several  weekly  newsletters. 
Based  in  our  Technical  Insights  office  in 
Englewood,  NJ,  you  will  generate 
leads  to  interesting  technologies  and 
interview  sources  to  produce  relevant 
briefings.  Candidates  must  have  a 
Science  degree,  preferably  in  hard 
Sciences/Engineering.  Previous  indus¬ 
trial  journalism  experience  necessary. 

We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  package 
including  a  company-matched  savings 
plan.  Please  send  cover  letter  and 
resume,  with  salary  history  to:  B.  Nabi, 
H.R.  Dept. 


We  need  an  editor  thot  is  motivated, 
well-organized  and  experienced  to 
take  charge  of  our  automotive,  real 
estate  and  large  special  sections 
calendar.  Must  hove  the  ability  to  write 
editorial  copy,  headlines  and  promo¬ 
tional  materials.  You  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  content  and  design  of 
several  slick  sheet  magazines.  Profi¬ 
ciency  with  design  tools  such  os  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  Photoshop  desired.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  pagination  needed  but  not 
required.  We  are  looking  for  a  team 
player  to  help  us  grow  our  advertising 
department.  Public  contact  necessary. 

We  offer  an  excellent  base  salary  plus 
incentive  plan  to  help  us  grow.  Full 
range  of  benefits  -  major  medical, 
401  (kj,  paid  vacations  and  holidays, 
immediate  opening  in  one  of  the  best 
small  communities  in  the  Southwest. 

Send  resume  to  The  Spectrum,  Attn: 
Jennie  Johns,  275  E.  St.  George  Blvd., 
St  George,  LIT  84790. 

SPORTS  COPY  EDITORS 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  has  open¬ 
ings  for  experienced  editors  on  its 
sports  copy  desk.  You  should  hove  at 
least  4-5  years  experience  and  be 
adept  at  copy  editing  and  headline 
writing.  If  you  have  layout  and  design 
skills,  that's  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
samples  to  Bob  Yates,  sports  editors. 
The  Dallas  Morning  News,  P.O.  Box 
655237,  Dallas,  TX  75265.  EOE 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Full-time  for  Midwest  Monday- 
Saturday  daily.  Previous  editing,  layout 
and  headline  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume,  clips/tearsheets  and  a  letter 
stating  your  philosophy  about  com¬ 
munity  sports  to  Joyce  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  Street,  La 
Salle,  IL  61 301.  EOE. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  Immediate  opening 
at  award-winning  semi-weekly  cover¬ 
ing  champion  high  school  teams.  J- 
degree,  photo/darkroom,  pasteup, 
Mac  skills  essential.  Fax  resume,  letter 
of  application,  clips,  references  to 
(409)  543-0097,  or  mail  to 
Christopher  Barbee,  P.O.  Box  1 1 80,  El 
Campo,  TX  77437. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Bennington  Banner,  an  8,000  circ. 
daily  in  southern  Vermont  seeks  a 
highly-organized,  community-minded 
and  sport-driven  sports  editor.  Must  do 
it  all:  cover  games,  take  photos,  layout 
pages,  manage  a  staff  of  one  full-timer 
and  three  stringers.  Attention  to  detail, 
grammar,  spelling  a  must.  Knowledge 
of  QuarkXPress  a  plus.  Fax  cover  letter, 
resume,  3  writing  samples  to  Jim 
Rogalski,  managing  editor,  (802)  442- 
341 3.  Or  mail  to  Bennington  Banner, 
425  Main  St.,  Bennington,  VT  05201 . 

SPORTS  WRITER 


The  Chronicle-Tribune,  Marion,  IN,  a 
Gannett  AM  daily  is  seeking  applicants 
for  reporter  positions.  Please  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume,  and  clips  to  Ran¬ 
dolph  Brandt,  managing  editor,  Chroni¬ 
cle-Tribune,  610  S.  Adams  Street, 
Marion,  IN  46953. 

The  word  "necessary"  seldom  is. 

Keith  Hall 


Anjanette  Reiger  at  (941 )  629-2855, 
ext.  237,  or  sports  editor  Dennis  Maf- 
fezzoli  at  (941)255-8126, 


GET  STUCK!! 
CALL  FOR 
WEBCLASSIHED 
RATES 

I  (212)  675>4380,  ext.  171 


JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  INC. 

605  Third  Avenue,  NY,  NY  101 58 
Only  those  we  plan  to  interview 
will  bte  contacted.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 

SMALL  BUT  BUSY  and  good 
midwestern  doily-Sunday  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter:  camera 
experience  helpful.  Cover  letter,  resume, 
six  best  clips  to  Box  07964,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Award-winning  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  sports  section  seeking  versatile 
reporter/editor  who  can  cover  games, 
write  features  and  paginate  on  QuarkX¬ 
Press.  We  cover  everything  from  pros 
to  community  sports.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Brad  Stanhope, 
sports  editor.  Daily  Republic,  P.O.  ^x 
47,  Fairfield,  CA  94533. 

Just  remember,  don't  forget... 

Gerry  Mander 
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STATEHOUSE  BUREAU  CHIEF 
ILLINOIS  ISSUES 

Illinois  Issues  is  a  monthly  university- 
based  magazine  devoted  to  in-depth 
coverage  of  Illinois  politics  and  public 
affairs.  Bureau  Chief  directs  Statehouse 
bureau  in  Springfield,  IL.  Monitors  all 
branches  of  state  government  and 
writes  articles  and  a  column  for  each 
issue.  Assists  the  editor  in  working  with 
free-lance  writers. 

Position  requires  bachelor's  degree  in 
iournalism.  Public  Affairs  Reporting, 
political  science  or  related  fiefd 
(master's  preferred);  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence  writing  and  editing  for  a  maga¬ 
zine,  a  newspaper  or  a  wire  service; 
experience  in  government  reporting 
(Illinois  preferred).  Starling  salary, 
$29,000-  $31,645. 

Submit  cover  letter,  resume,  five  pub¬ 
lished  clippings,  including  in-depth 
articles,  and  three  letters  of  reference. 
Screening  of  applicarits  begins 
November  27.  Reference  letters  may 
be  submitted  separately.  Position 
expected  to  be  filled  by  December  31, 
1996. 

Apply:  Chair,  Search  Committee, 
Illinois  Issues,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Springfield,  Springfield,  IL  62794- 
9243. 

Affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer.  Minorities,  women  and  disa¬ 
bled  persons  encouraged  to  apply. 


THE  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES,  a 
42,000  circulation  AM,  is  seeking  a 
leader  to  turn  8  copy  editors  into  a 
powerful  newsroom  team.  Write  to: 
Ron  Smith,  managing  editor,  P.O.  Box 
951 ,  Chattanooga,  TN  37401 . 

THE  AMERICAN  NEWS  SERVICE 

Managing  Editor:  Growing  national 
news  service  serving  over  750  news  out¬ 
lets  with  stories  of  innovations  in  all 
areas  of  public  and  civic  life,  educa¬ 
tion,  government,  environment,  eco¬ 
nomics  and  human  services.  Minimum 
10  years  experience.  Please  send 
resume  and  cover  letter,  salary  history 
and  schedule  requirements.  Beautiful 
setting  in  family-friendly  town.  Will  co¬ 
lead  high-quality  professional  staff  of 
eight.  Managing  Director,  ANS,  RR#1, 
Black  Fox  Road,  Brattleboro,  VT 
05301 . 

http:/ /www.gmericannews.com 
THE  CITIZEN,  award-winning  16,000 
daily,  seeks  right  journalist  for  key 
leadership  role  as  city  editor. 

We  need  a  skilled  innovator  committed  to 
covering  issues  that  matter  to  real  people, 
not  institutions.  Young,  hungry  staff 
eager  to  excel  with  right  leader.  Is  that 
you?  Tell  us  why?  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  work  samples  to  Managing 
Editor  Don  Rogers,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
St.,  Auburn,  NY  1 3021 . 

MAY  ALSO  BE  LOOKING  for  NEWS 
PAGE  DESIGNER  with  primary  page  one 
responsibilities.  Send  samples. 


EDITORIAL 


THE  ISLAND  PACKET  in  Hilton  Head, 
SC,  needs  a  copy  desk  chief  to: 
supervise  a  staff  of  Kve  copy  editors  on 
a  fully-paginated  universal  desk  that 
uses  QuarkXPress  and  NewsEdit; 
design  and  edit  Page  1  and  jump 
pages;  supervise  production  of  weekly 
business,  real  estate  and  zoned  edi¬ 
tions.  Minimum  two  years  copy  editing 
experience  needed,  including 
supervisory  experience.  Mail  resume, 
with  references  and  work  samples  to: 
Fitz  McAden,  executive  editor.  The 
Island  Packet,  P.O.  Box  5727,  Hilton 
Head  Island,  SC  29938. 


THE  LEXINGTON  HERALD-LEADER, 
(120,000  daily/ 1 60,000  Sunday),  a 
Knight-Ridder  paper  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky's  Bluegrass  horse  country, 
has  the  following  openings:  pres¬ 
entation  director,  to  supervise 
newsroom  designers  and  artists; 
features  designer;  designer/copy 
editor;  news  copy  editors.  Send  resume 
to  Jerry  Wakefield,  assistant  managing 
editor,  100  Midland  Avenue,  Lex¬ 
ington,  KY  40508.  EOE  M/F 


EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


$  1000's  POSSIBLE  READING  BOOKS 
Part  Time.  At  Home. 

Toll  Free  (800)  898-9778 
Ext.  R-51 89  for  Listings 


$1000's  POSSIBLE  TYPING 
Part  Time.  At  Home.  Toll  Free  (800) 
898-9778,  ext.  T-51 89  (or  listings. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


TOPIC  EDITOR  (City  Editor):  We're  a 
team  driven  newsroom  looking  for  an 
editor  to  take  us  to  the  next  step  in  com¬ 
munity  and  education  reporting. 
Strong  editing  skills  and  a  passion  for 
working  with  reporters  as  well  as  a  com- 
mitment  to  local  news  essential. 
Challenging  opportunity  to  supervise 
and  motivate  news  team  to  produce  out- 
standing  local  newspaper.  Send 
resume  to  Pat  Walker,  night  editor, 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times,  8400 
Route  13,  Levittown,  PA  19057. 
Women  and  minorities  ore 
encouraged  to  apply. 

WANTED:  SPORTS  EDITOR 
We  are  searching  for  a  sports  editor 
who  can  make  our  section  No.  1 .  We 
don't  want  someone  from  the  Bill 
James  school  of  statistics.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  (or  a  leader  to  breathe  life  into  our 
section,  which  is  very  heavy  on  local, 
scholastic  coverage.  We  want  an  idea 
person  who  believes  peewee  coverage 
is  as  important  as  covering  the  pros, 
and  who  can  human  interest  features 
and  game  coverage  into  an  attractive 
section  for  our  readers.  As  the  coach 
of  our  sports  team,  you  will  be 
expected  to  direct  our  staff  and  str¬ 
ingers  to  produce  a  section  that  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none.  Great  opportunity  for  the 
right  individual.  Women  and  minorities 
encouraged  to  apply.  Reply  to  Box 
07961 ,  Editor  &  Publisrier. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
copy  editor  who  can  demonstrate  good 
news  judgment,  creative  layout  and 
headline-writing  skills  and  the  ability  to 
cobble  together  wire  stories  and  briefs 
packages.  We're  based  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  Phoenix  metro  market  and 
publish  five  dailies  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  more  than  90,000.  Send 
resumes  and  work  samples  to  Executive 
News  Editor  Bob  Netherton,  Mesa 
Tribune,  120  W.  1st  Avenue,  Mesa, 
AZ  85210. 


COMPUTER  SYSTEMS  ADMINI¬ 
STRATOR:  Publishing  company 
seeking  experienced  individual  with 
creativity,  vision  and  drive  to  manage 
Macintosh,  IBM,  Novell  and  Pre-press 
Systems.  Must  analyze  and  recom¬ 
mend  on  going  upgrades  in  equipment 
and  related  software.  Competitive 
salary,  bonus  program  and  benefits 
package.  For  immediate  consideration, 
submit  a  resume,  including  salary 
requirements  to  CEG,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
1 56,  Glenside,  PA  1 9038  or  Fax  to 
(215)  885-2910. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  DIREQOR 
Daily  newspaper  in  the  southeast  with 
a  100,000  circulation  is  looking  for  a 
department  manager  to  head  up  our 
computer  and  technical  services 
departments.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
newspaper  production  systems  and 
procedures,  AS/400,  Novell,  PC's  and 
Macs,  and  related  networking.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  have  10  years 
experience  in  the  above  areas  with  at 
least  5  years  management  experience. 
Please  send  resumes  and  salary  history 
to:  Box  07965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose. 


Gertrude  Stein 


.Msearch.pirector. 

The  Newspaper  National 
Network,  a  newspaper 
industry  initiative  developed  to 
plan  and  sell  customized 
newspaper  programs,  seeks  a 
highly  motivated,  multi- 
tasked-oriented  research 
director.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  have  Bachelor's 
degree,  3-5  years  media 
research  experience, 
preferably  with  a  newspaper 
management  background. 
Candidate  should  have  hands- 
on  experience  with  Claritas 
Compass,  Scarborough, 
Simmons,  MRI,  Intelliquest, 
IMS,  Polk,  LNA  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  spreadsheets 
and  database  management. 
The  position  offers  competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits. 

Send  or  fax  your  resume  along 
with  salary  requirements  to: 

NEWSPAPER  NATIONAL 
NETWORK 
71 1  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Fax;  (212)  856-6343 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


Oh-Oh. .  .the  secret  is  out. .  .Seattle  is  rated 
TOPS  in  U.S.  to  live  and  work... 

SYSTEAAS  ANALYST/PROGRAMMER 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  systems  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  implement,  intrarate  and 
support  circulation  and  advertising 
systems  across  multiple  platforms. 

The  positions  require: 

•  8-10  years  of  combined 
programming,  database  and 
business  systems  analysis 
experience 

•  IBM/MVS  and  PC/LAN  expertise 

•  Interest  and  self-motivation  to  Iram 
and  apply  newer  technologies 

•  Package  implementation/ 
integration  experience 

•  Strong  technical,  communications, 
coordination  and  teamwork  skills 

•  A  college  degree  or  equivalent 
experience 

•  Proven  technical  project 
management  ability 

•  ADMARC  or  DISCUS  and  Client/ 
Server  experience  preferred. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to  The  Seattle 
Times,  HR-SAP,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  981 1 1 


PROMINENT  DAILY  in  Zone  4  has  an 
opening  (or  a  talented  and  motivated 
individual.  Applicant  must  have  3-5 
years  management  experience  with 
working  knowledge  of  SLS  1000  and 
Harris  14-72P  inserters.  Candidate 
should  have  strong  communication 
skills  in  dealing  and  directing  a  large 
work  force  that  demands  quality  and 
productivity.  Send  resume  and  cover  let- 
ter  to  Greg  Stewart,  production 
director,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  FL 
33601 .  No  calls  or  (axes,  please. 


MARKETING 


NEW  INITIATIVES 
MANAGER 

New  position  in  small  but  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  Zone  8  daily  for  a  skilled,  entre¬ 
preneurial  marketer  to  conceive,  plan 
and  implement  new  revenue  initiatives 
related  to  marketing  and  communica¬ 
tions  outside  the  core  newspaper. 
Ability  to  evaluate  the  market  and  iden- 
tify  new  revenue  opportunities 
absolutely  essential.  Will  be  asked  to 
launch  two  or  more  products  or  ser¬ 
vices  per  year  and  identify  and  pursue 
potential  acquisitions. 

Base  salary  in  the  50s,  with  attractive 
incentive  and  relocation  package.  Risk- 
adverse  order  takers  need  not  apply. 
Ability  to  think  'outside  the  box'  a  pre¬ 
requisite.  Acquisition  and/or  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  experience  a  plus,  but 
we're  looking  for  the  person  with  the 
right  abilities  and  mentality,  regardless 
of  background. 

Work  in  one  of  America's  best  markets 
and  live  in  one  of  America's  best  com¬ 
munities.  Year-round  recreation, 
national  parks,  clean  air.  Southwestern 
climate.  Application  should  include 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary 
.  and  work  history  to  Box  07959,  Editor 
;  &  Publisher. 
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_ NEW  MEDIA _ 

INTERNET  PRODUCER 
On  Wisconsin,  the  on-line  service  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  has  an 
opening  for  a  Producer  to  gather 
sports  stories  and  photos  to  create 
Web  pages  for  the  Internet.  Qualified 
applicants  will  have  a  BA  or 
equivalent,  be  deadline  focused  and 
have  working  knowledge  of  pro¬ 
fessional  sports.  Internet,  Macintosh  com¬ 
puters  and  PC  experience  required 
with  software  to  include:  Photoshop, 
Illustrator  and  Director.  Position 
includes  nights,  weekends  and  holi¬ 
days.  Position  Code;  96148001 . 

Apply  to:  Journal  Sentinel,  Inc.,  333 
West  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wl 
53203  or  Fax  (414)  224-2897.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

INTERNET  PROJEa  MANAGER 

Person  with  newspaper  background  to 
oversee  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  several  Internet  web  sites. 
Ideal  candidate  must  have  experience 
writing  and  editing  news  copy.  Must 
be  able  to  creatively  package  informa¬ 
tion.  Willingness  to  work  in  advertising 
and  public  relations  is  essential.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  these  fields  is  a  definite  plus. 
Enjoyment  of  computers  and  the 
Internet  is  necessary,  and  the  candi¬ 
date  should  be  comfortable  with 
electronic  data  handling,  various  file 
formats  and  basic  HTML  concepts.  To 
succeed  in  this  position,  the  person 
must  be  organize,  energetic,  flexible, 
and  able  to  work  with  several  newspa¬ 
per  staffs,  customers  and  the  public. 
Northern  Colorado  location.  Excellent 
benefits  package.  Reply  to  Box  07955, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PREPRESS 

PREPRESS  PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
Independent  Zone  3  newspaper  look¬ 
ing  for  a  hands-on  manager  to 
supervise  our  evening  shift  ad-building, 
composing,  camera  and  platemaking 
departments.  Successful  candidate  will 
possess  strong  organizational  and  peo¬ 
ple  skills.  Experience  with  Macintosh- 
based  Ad  production  a  plus.  Must  have 
at  least  3  years  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  production.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN/SUPERVISOR  -  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  new  web  printing/publishing 
company.  Las  Vegas,  NV.  Experience 
in  operating,  maintenance,  stripping, 
scheduling,  etc.  Excellent  growth 
opportunity,  salary  open,  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications.  Fax 
resume:  (516)  484-6749  or  call  (516) 
484-3300,  ext.  204. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  needed  for 
hands-on  bi-weekly  going  daily  within 
a  year  in  brand-new  facilities.  Live  and 
work  in  Florida  while  managing  pre¬ 
press,  page  flow,  imaging  and  camera 
department.  Must  be  adept  in  each 
step  of  the  production  process.  Experi¬ 
enced  team  player  with  excellent  peo¬ 
ple  and  communication  skills  required 
to  join  other  like-minded  professionals 
warking  toward  common  goals.  Must 
supervise  press  crew  and  maintain  our 
8-unit  Goss  press  with  minimal 
spoilage  and  maximum  productivity. 
It's  a  BIG  job!  Respond  to  Box  07953, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Pressroom 
Foreman  in  our  Riverside,  California 
printing  plant. 

The  successful  candidate  will  maintain 
mechanical  and  electronic  integrity  of 
all  press  equipment  through  direction, 
coordination,  and  communication  with 
press  crew,  machinist,  and  technicians. 

Will  also  provide  training,  review 
performance,  and  ensure  compliance 
with  all  federal,  state  and  local  regula¬ 
tions.  Will  prepare  reports  and  trou¬ 
bleshoot  as  required. 

We  require  at  least  four  years 
supervisory  experience  in  on  offset 
newspaper  printing  operation.  Strong 
communication,  leadership,  and  team 
building  skills  are  essential. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an 
excellent  benefits  package  along  with 
opportunities  for  career  growth.  For  con¬ 
sideration  please  forward  your  resume 
with  salary  requirements  in  confidence 
to: 

DOW  JONES  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Attn:  Production  Department 
6900  Jurupa  Avenue 
Riverside,  CA  92504-1010 
EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

WEB  PRESS 
SUPERVISOR 

Harte-Hanks  Shopper's  Guide  is  seek¬ 
ing  two  qualified  individuals  to 
supervise  its  web  press  department's 
night  shift  activities. 

Requirements  for  the  position  include: 

•  A  minimum  of  5  to  7  years 
operating  experience  and 
mechanical  skills  preferably  in 
Goss  Community  or  Dev 
Horizon  environment 

•  A  minimum  of  5  years  of  direct 
supervisory  experience  of  a 
pressroom  or  a  large  press  shift. 

•  Extensive  background  with  4  color 
process  printing 

•  Experience  with  the  development 
and  execution  of  quality  control 
measurements  and  processes 

•  Strong  interpersonal  skills 

•  Ability  to  operate  under  daily 
deadline  pressures 

•  Good  communication  and 
mathematical  skills 

•  Experience  in  cost  estimates  and 
vendor  negotiations 

•  Bi-lingual  (Spanish)  and  basic  com¬ 
puter  skills  a  definite  plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package.  4  day  work  week 
(Wed-Sat).  Candidates  should  fax  their 
resume  and  salary  history  to  (972) 
641-5614,  Attention:  Human 
Resources  or  apply  in  person  1  302 
Avenue  T,  Grand  Prairie,  TX  75050. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


.ASSISTANT.PRODIJ.CT^ 


DOW  JONES  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  publisher  of  The  Wall  Street  ! 
Journal,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  Assistant  Production  I 
Manager  in  our  Chicopee  printing  plant  located  in  the  greater 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  area.  This  challenging  position  includes  . 
working  in  all  aspects  of  newspaper  production  management  at  a  site  ;| 
that  is  continuously  adding  state-of-the-art  equipment.  j 

The  qualified  candidate  must  be  an  effective  leader,  work  indepen- 
dently,  demonstrate  excellent  project  management  skills,  take  j 
initiative,  possess  strong  analytical  and  problem-solving  skills,  and  \ 
manage  quality  efforts — process  and  staff  skill  development — to  i 
meet  customer  satisfaction  requirements.  •Excellent  written  and  l 
verbal  communication  and  strong  interpersonal  skills  are  a  must.  • 

A  four  year  college  degree  and  five  years  of  print  management  -j 
experience,  including  process  color  printing  are  the  necessary  §{ 
prerequisites.  The  position  is  subject  to  relocation  to  one  of  our  17  | 
printing  plants.  \ 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  an  excellent  benefits  package  along  sj 
with  opportunities  for  career  growth.  ij 

For  consideration  please  forward  your  resume  with  salary  s 
requirements  in  confidence  to:  ij 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.  ■' 

Attn:  Staffing  Department  WHICA  ji 

P.O.  Box  300,  Princeton,  NJ  08543  il 

FAX:  (609)  520-4124  |j 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  i 


The  Universal  Language  of  Business 


_ PRESSRCX)M _ 

LEAD  PRESSMAN 
NEEDED 

Looking  to  leave  behind  the  drive  by 
shootings  behind  you,  and  relocate  to 
an  outstanding  small  community  nes¬ 
tled  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies,  then 
this  opportunity  is  for  you. 

My  newspaper  group  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  lead  pressman  with  web 
offset  printing  experience.  Experience 
on  a  King  or  Goss  Community  press  is 
vital. 

The  right  person  will  possess 
excellent  mechanical  skills,  4-color  prin¬ 
ting  skills  and  the  ability  to  lead  and 
motivate  a  crew  of  4-5. 

Compensation  $35-40K  yearly.  Insur¬ 
ance,  401  (k),  paid  vacation,  ski  pass. 

Please  send  resume  or  letter  of  interest 
to:  Eagle-Summit  Newspapers,  Attn: 
Press  Foreman,  P.O.  Box  709,  Frisco, 
CO  80443. 

PRODUaiON/TECH 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 

Zone  2,  30,000  daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  well-rounded,  top-shelf  prod¬ 
uction  director  for  our  complete  line  of 
publications  which  include  TMCs  and 
free  weeklies. 

Successful  candidate  must  possess  strong 
pre-press  background,  be  fluent  with  all 
computers  but  particularly  Macintosh 
based  systems,  and  have  strong 
managerial  and  organizational  skills. 

Position  reports  directly  to  the  Publisher. 

Attractive  starting  salary,  401  (k), 
health  insurance  and  other  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  07962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 
NEEDED 

Excellent  opportunity,  with  exceptional 
newspaper  group,  for  progressive 
individual  to  lead  the  Production 
facilities  af  one  of  its  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  in  Zone  4  with  a  circulation  of 
22M. 

Individual  will  manage  the  Pre¬ 
press,  Pressroom  and  Mailroom 
departments,  in  addition  to  being 
responsible  for  the  building  main¬ 
tenance  and  the  building  security. 

Candidate  must  be  self-motivated  and 
dedicated,  with  good  interpersonal 
skills  and  hands  an  work  habits. 
Urbanite  and  MAC  experience  a  plus. 

Excellent  benefits,  including  401  (k). 
An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Individuals  who  relate  with  all  of  the 
above  information  should  immediately 
send  resume  to  Box  07969,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


j  Love  is  the  wildcard  of  existence. 

Rita  Mae  Brown 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Positions  Wanted  advertisers  must  pre-pay. 
Effective  January  1, 1996 


UNEADS 

1  week-$8.60  per  line 

2  weel(s-$7.60  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weel(s-$6.65  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-$5.75  per  Hne,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$4.30  per  line 

2  weeks-$4.10  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$3.00  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.75  per  Hne,  per  Issue. 


Add  $  1 0.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $5.00  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additionai  fine  in  copy. 

SHAWN  OLSON/CAM/ext.170  HAZEL  PREUSS/ASST.CAM/ext.  171 
Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
fhe  following  rafes  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Name  - 

Company 

Address - 

City  _ 

State _ 

Zip  - 

Phone  _ 

Classification 
Authorized  Signature 
Copy 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor^ 

PUBLISHER 

11  West  19th  street,  NY.  NY  10011.  212)675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOP-NOTCH  Publisher/Ad  Director 
seeks  opportunity.  Daily,  weekly,  mag¬ 
azine  and  new  media  experience. 

(770)  473-8944. 


PUBLISHER  with  unique  editorial  back¬ 
ground;  a  publisher  who  can  report, 
write  and  edit  as  well  as  anyone,  yet 
who  can  sell  advertising,  manage  and 
energize  staff  in  all  department,  plus 
adroitly  facilitate  community  relations. 
Available  full-time  or  part-time  consult¬ 
ing.  Call  M.  Bradley  (508)  563-7361 . 


CIRCULATION 


MULTI-TALENTED  20  year  professional 
seeks  management  position  with  daily 
newspaper  within  Zone  1 .  Reply  to  Box 
07938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks 
similar  position  where  hard  work  and 
experience  can  lead  to  a  position  as 
publisher  or  general  manager.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  departmental  budgeting,  hav¬ 
ing  exceeded  revenue  goals  for  the  last 
four  years  while  reducing  expenses.  Pro¬ 
motion  minded  manager  who  has  cre¬ 
ated  many  successful  promotions. 
Effective  team  builder  who  can  coach 
employees  and  independent  con¬ 
tractors  to  success. 

The  position  should  include  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  other 
areas  of  the  newspaper  as  well. 

Contact  Roger  Palmer,  2200  Brown 
#814,  Waxahochie,  TX  75615. 

Tel:  (972)  923-0337 


EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE  ENTERTAINMENT  vwiter 
seeks  position  as  television  or  movie 
critic  in  Zones  3  or  4  Greg  Heyman 
(205)  534-7429. 


BLACK  PROFESSIONAL  MALE  with  15 
years  experience  in  sports  and  news 
seeks  position  as  an  raitorial  writer/ 
columnist.  Went  to  major  southern  uni¬ 
versity  and  has  worked  for  major 
metro  newspapers,  where  I  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries.  Reply  to  Box  07654,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  ENERGETIC 
REPORTER  with  over  three  years  daily 
experience  seeks  features  position.  Has 
written  hard  news/light  features.  Also 
has  edited.  Reply  to  Box  07945,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  hard-charging  general 
assignment  reporter  seeks  job  at  daily. 
Zones  1  -  9.  Journalism  degree. 
Excellent  photographic  skills  also.  Call 
(603)  356-8964. 


PHOTCXSRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER  wants  to  move  out 
west.  Award-winner,  with  over  2  years 
doily  experience  seeks  quality  minded 
newspaper  or  magazine  position  in 
Zones  7-9.  Likes  a  challenge.  Contact 
Aaron;  biga@iland.net  or  (816)  829- 
0939. 


PHOTOGRAPHER:  Extensive  editorial 
experience.  News,  Business,  NBA, 
Tiovel.  Great  people  skills.  Location  or 
studio.  Seeks  staff  position.  Bill  (407) 
291-8453. 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place.  (212)  675*4380 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


BY  LAIIRKNCK  ALKXANDKR 


Punitive  Damages  Incompatible 
With  Press  Freedom 


SK  YEARS  AGO,  a  Philadelphia 
jury  awarded  former  prosecu¬ 
tor  Richard  A.  Sprague  $315 
million  in  punitive  damages, 
part  of  a  total  award  of  $34 
million,  in  a  libel  verdict  against  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Sprague’s  lawsuit  grew  out  of  a  series 
of  articles  linking  him  to  a  murder  inves¬ 
tigation  that  was  quashed  after  leading 
to  the  son  of  a  former  police  officer. 

A  year  after  the  whopping  award,  a 
Texas  jury  handed  for¬ 
mer  prosecutor  Vic 
Feazell  a  $58  million 
punitive-damage  verdict 
against  Dallas-based 
WFAA-TV  Feazell 
claimed  the  station 
ruined  his  reputation  in 
a  series  of  reports 
accusing  him  of  taking 
bribes  to  fix  drunken- 
driving  cases. 

In  civil  lawsuits,  puni¬ 
tive  damages  are  mon¬ 
eys  awarded  beyond  the  plaintiff’s  actu¬ 
al  losses.  Their  purpose  is  to  punish 
offending  parties  and  to  deter  them  and 
others  like  them  from  engaging  in  simi¬ 
lar  harmful  practices. 

Though  punitive  damages  have  been 
a  part  of  American  common  law  since 
1791  iCoryeU  vs.  Colbaugh,  1  N.J.L  77), 
controversy  has  often  surrounded 
them.  Opponents  of  punitive  damages 
point  to  jury  awards  that  tend  to  rise 
all  out  of  proportion  to  the  offense 
committed.  Many  also  are  concerned 
that  these  windfalls  go  to  plaintiffs. 

Supporters  argue  that  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  serve  as  a  deterrent  against  reck¬ 
less  and  indifferent  conduct.  In  some 
cases,  judges  give  very  little  guidance  to 
juries  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  settling  on  an  amount  that  penalizes 
the  defendant.  In  other  cases,  juries 
have  been  known  to  acquiesce  in  the 
plaintiff’s  sock-it-to-’em  attitude. 

Take,  for  example,  the  1992  case  of 
Ira  Core  Jr.,  the  Alabama  physician  who 


Alexander  is  associate  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  University  of  Florida. 


sued  the  auto  manufacturer  BMW  after 
learning  his  new  Beamer  had  its  paint 
retouched  before  he  bought  it. 

In  addition  to  the  $4,000  he  received 
in  compensatory  damages  to  repay  him 
for  the  estimated  loss  of  value,  the  jury 
awarded  Gore  $4  million  in  punitive  dam- 
ages.The  next  year,  the  state’s  Supreme 
Court  cut  the  punitive  award  in  half. 

Upon  further  review  of  the  case  earli¬ 
er  this  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
threw  out  the  $2  million  punitive 

award,  finding  it  “gross¬ 
ly  excessive.”  Some  jus¬ 
tices  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  that  the  court 
stay  out  of  the  issue  of 
excessiveness  of  puni¬ 
tive  damages.  And  even 
though  the  Supreme 
Court  has  gotten  off  the 
sidelines  on  the  issue, 
legal  commentators  are 
concerned  that  the 
court  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  establishing 
a  rule  for  lower  courts  to  apply. 

The  High  Court  did,  however,  offer 
some  guidelines  to  be  considered:  the 
degree  of  reprehensibility  of  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  conduct,  the  ratio  between  com¬ 
pensatory  and  punitive  damages,  and 
the  difference  between  the  punitive 
award  and  the  civil  or  criminal  penal¬ 
ties  attached  to  comparable  misconduct. 

Although  16  states  have  enacted  or 
considered  legislation  limiting  punitive 
damages,  the  High  Court’s  action  could 
bring  added  relief  to  media  outlets. 

For  those  concerned  with  press  free¬ 
dom  and  First  Amendment,  the  wait  is 
on  to  see  whether  the  decision  will  fur¬ 
ther  those  important  interests. 

Inasmuch  as  excessive  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  can  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
freedom  of  reporters  and  editors  to 
delve  into  sensitive  areas  of  news  cover¬ 
age,  publishers  can  only  hope  that 
judges  will  be  vigilant  in  curbing  out-of¬ 
control  juries.  In  1994,  a  Pennsylvania 
appellate  court  trimmed  the  $31-5  mil¬ 
lion  punitive  award  against  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  $21.5  million 
because  the  original  verdict  was  “exces¬ 
sive.”  The  court  let  stand  the  $2.5  mil¬ 


lion  in  compensatory  damages,  setting 
the  total  judgment  at  $25  million. 

Just  about  a  month  before  the  ruling 
in  BMW  vs.  Gore,  the  Inquirer  reached 
a  settlement  with  Sprague,  ending  more 
than  two  decades  of  litigation  and 
untold  legal  fees. 

A  year  after  the  megaverdict  in  Waco, 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  the  corporate  owner  of 
WFAA  in  Dallas,  likewise  settled  with 
Feazell  for  undisclosed  millions. 

But  wasn’t  the  actual  malice  standard 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Neu’  York  Times  vs.  Sullivan  and  relat¬ 
ed  cases  supposed  to  make  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  public  officials  to  win  large 
damage  awards  against  the  press? 

Hopefully,  the  court’s  effort  to  catch 
up  with  punitive  damages  will  intensify. 
If  society  is  to  receive  the  maximum 
benefits  of  a  free  press,  punitive  dam¬ 
ages  must  be  minimized. 

It  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  con¬ 
cern  why  punitive  damages  factor  in 
the  free  press  equation  at  all.The  two 
concepts  are  so  incompatible. 

The  free  speech  model  in  the 
Sullivan  case  contemplates  that  there 
will  be  errors  made  in  news  accounts 
about  public  officials.  And  when  this 
happens,  public  officials  who  feel  they 
have  been  wronged  still  can  use  the 
courts  to  seek  redress  and  recompen.se 
for  whatever  reputational  harm  they 
may  suffer.  But  it  should  end  there. 

Any  damages  levied  against  a  news 
organization  should  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  press  honest  in  its  reporting  practices. 

Even  when  the  aim  is  to  compen¬ 
sate,  jury  awards  can  climb  into  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  But  the  jury’s  desire  to 
compensate  an  aggrieved  public  official, 
or  private  person,  who  was  mistreated 
by  the  press,  must  not  be  confused  with 
efforts  to  correct  perceived  societal 
wrongs  by  inflicting  corporate  punish¬ 
ment.  It’s  simply  wrong  to  exact  punish¬ 
ment  for  exercising  a  fundamental  con¬ 
stitutional  right.  Judicial  intervention 
aside,  states  could  limit  against  the  press 
as  they  do  for  product  liability  cases. 

Clearly,  there  are  strong  public-policy 
reasons  for  curbing  punitive  damages 
—  and  a  free  and  unfettered  press 
heads  the  list. 


Wasn’t  the  actual 
malice  standard 
supposed  to 
make  it  harder  . 

for  public 
officials  to  win 
big  damage 
awards? 
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COME  FIND  OUT  WHY  THOUSANDS  OF  YOUR  COLLEAGUES 
ATTENDED  THIS  CONFERENCE  ...  AND  KEEP  COMING  BACK! 


Observe  •  Learn  •  Discuss  •  Challenge  •  Network 


Interactive  Nevt^papers  '97 


■  Interactivity  +  Creativity  =  Profitability!  ^ 

^  The  Unequivocal  Equation 

Feb.12-15,  1997  •  Hyatt  Regency  •  Houston,  TX 


This  international  conference  is  truly  dynamic.  Its 
range  of  speakers,  topics,  exhibits  and  other  learn¬ 
ing  opportunities  makes  this  a  productive  conference  for 
industry  professionals  at  all  stages  of  involvement  in 
interactive  media.  And  the  exciting  and  educational  pro¬ 
gram  is  always  enhanced  by  the  rewarding  interaction 
among  attendees. 

Interactive  Newspapers  has  been  the  initiation  ground 
for  thousands  of  newspaper  pros  just  starting  new 
media  products  and  services.  And  it  has  served  as  a 
forum  for  continued  growth  for  those  who  pioneered 
new  media.  Attendees  come  back  time  and  again  to  stay 
on  top  of  the  latest  industry  developments. 


•  Display/Retail/Classified  Advertising  on  the  Web 

•  Evaluating  Interactive  Advertising  •  Electronic  Entertain¬ 
ment  •  Virtual  Libraries  •  Niche  Publishing  •  Online  Buying 

•  E-mail  as  a  Marketing  Mechanism  •  PLUS  -  Roundtable 
Discussions 

Conference  cost  is  $1,095  before  Dec.  20;  $1,195  before 
Feb.  1;  $1,295  thereafter.  Optional  marketing  or  technol¬ 
ogy  overview  costs  $105. 

To  Register  or  for  More  Information 

Web  Site:  Visit  http://www.mediainfo.com 
then  select  the  events  icon. 

Phone:  212-675-4380  ext.  314 

E-mail:  michaelt@mediainfo.com 

For  Exhibit  Opportunities:  Call  Dennis  O'Neill  at 

212-675-4380  ext.  501.  E-mail  denniso@mediainfo.com 

Find  out  about  SPECIAL  discounts  for  members  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association,  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  of  America,.  Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  and  the  Association  of 
Free  Community  Papers.  Contact  your  organization  for  details. 

SPONSORED  BY: 


Keynote  Speakers 

Len  Forman,  Senior  Vice  President,  New  York  Times 
Co.;  Dorothea  Coccoli  Palsho,  President,  Business 
Information  Services,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.;  Nick  Grouf, 
President  and  CEO  FireFly  Network,  Inc. 

PROGRAM  TOPICS 

Here  are  just  some  of  the  exciting  topics  scheduled  so  far. 

•  Optional  Tutorial  Tracks  on  New  Media  •  Beyond  News¬ 
papers- Who  Else  Wants  a  Share  of  this  Interactive  Mar¬ 
ket?  •  The  Death  of  Print  Media  and  Other  Popular  Myths 


Association  of  Free  Community  Papers  (AFCP),  Editor  &  Publisher  (E&P),  Inter  American  Press 
Association  (lAPA),  Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  (IFRA),  The  International  Association 
for  Newspaper  and  Media  Technology/lnitiative  for  Newspaper  Electronic  Supplements 
(INES/IFRAI,  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  (INMAI,  National  Newspaper 
Association  (NNA),  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  (SNA). 


UNISET: 

The  single-width,  double-duty  press  for  daily 
newspaper  and  select  commercial  printing. 


Call  1-800-533-9470  for 
more  irrformation  on  the 
farfiily  of  newspaper 
^web  products  from 
MAN  Roland. 


70,000/h  productivity  in  a 
moduiar  8-page  design 


•  Compact  six  and  eight-couple  towers  for 
short  web  leads  and  minimal  fan-out  effect. 


•  Verticle  and  horizontal  web  leads  for 
newspaper  and  select  commercial  production. 


•  PECOM  operating  system  for  shortest  make 
readies,  highly  reliable  production  and 
minimum  waste. 


•  Combined  cold-set  and  heat-set  versatility 
in  single  pressline. 


MAN  Roland  Inc.  Sheetfed  Press  Division  •  800  East  Oak  Hill  Drive  Westmont,  IL  60559  •  630-920-2000  FAX:  630-920-2457 
MAN  Roland  Inc.  Web  Press  Division  •  1 15  Poheganut  Drive  Groton.  CT  06340-3221  •  860-449-6400  FAX:  860-449-6690 


Patented  bearing  design  provides  lifetime  of 
high  print  quality  and  low  press  maintenance 


Zero  clearance  three-race  roller  bearing  for  a  constantly  high  quality  of  print 


f 


